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The State in India 
after Liberalization 


This book assesses the impact of liberalization on practices of government and 
relations between state and society. It is clear that liberalization as state policy 
has complex forms of regulation and deregulation inbuilt, and these policies have 
resulted in dramatic increases in productivity and economic wealth but also generated 
spectacular new forms of inequality between social groups, regions, and sectors. 

Through a detailed examination of the Indian state, the contributors - all experts in 
their respective fields - explore questions such as: 

• Have the new inequalities resulted in greater social unrest and violence? 

• How has the meaning of citizenship changed? 

• What will the long-term effects of regional economic imbalances be on migration, 
employment, and social welfare? 

• Will increasing federalism result in new problems? 

• Will smaller governments be more effective in providing basic necessities such as 
clothing, housing, food, water, and sanitation to citizens? 

• What does liberalization mean to Indians in cities and villages, in small towns, 
and metropolizes, in poor, middle class, or wealthy homes? 

• Are concepts like social capital, decentralization, private enterprise, and grass¬ 
roots globalization effective in analyzing the post-liberalization state, or are new 
concepts needed? 

Bv focusine on what specifically has changed about the state after liberalization 
in India, this volume will shed light on comparative questions about the process 
of neo-liberal restructuring across the world. As such, it will be of interest to 
scholars of a variety of disciplines, including sociology, anthropology, political 
science, geography, international studies, public policy, environmental studies and 
economics. 

Akhil Gupta is Professor of Anthropology at the University of California in Los 
Angeles. His research interests lie in political anthropology, cultural theory and 
cultural geography, postcolonial studies, development, and food and the environment. 


K. Sivaramakrishnan is Professor of Anthropology at Yale University. An environmen¬ 
tal historian and political anthropologist, his research interests include colonial and 
contemporary forest and nature conservation in South Asia, rural and regional devel¬ 
opment, comparative social theory, and the cultural geography of migration in India. 
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Introduction 

The state in India after 
liberalization 

Akhil Gupta and K. Sivaramakrishnan 


Liberalization: imagined, lived and governed 

Even as the rest of the world remained hesitant to perceive an end to the 
worst economic recession since the Great Depression of the 1930s, analysts 
in India were beginning to strike a note of optimism by August 2009.' In the 
previous decade anticipating the rapid and sustained growth of the Indian 
economy, powered by high-performing service and information technology 
industries, had become a favorite pastime of boosters, commentators, and 
even critics. This enthusiasm seemed to be shared by summiteers declaiming 
at Davos, and backroom analysts in Wall Street. Like most such positive 
evaluations, a recent report marked the economic reforms of the previous 
decade as a crucial turning point. But it also went on to note that “there 
has been a structural increase in India’s potential growth rate since 2003 on 
the back of high productivity growth.” The report went on to assert that 
this growth is likely to continue over the next decade and more (Poddar and 
Yi 2007, Rodrik and Subramanian 2004). 

What is interesting in these evaluations is not merely their bullishness on 
economic indicators ~ trade liberalization, facilitation and flow of foreign 
direct investment, and improved savings rates. These global experts believe 
that the cumbersome developmental state of an earlier period (1950-90) has 
become nimble in provision of favorable regulatory regimes, and serious 
about improving physical infrastructure like transport, energy, and telecom¬ 
munications. In this volume, we are interested in this transformation that 
appears to have occurred in the working of various levels and agencies of the 
state in India. Working with a group of scholars drawn from political science, 
anthropology, history, and sociology, we examine what liberalization means 
to the everyday life of villagers, townspeople, low-level bureaucrats, and public 
institutions or welfare programs. And we do this by attending to the changes, 
not in the economy per se, but in the way relations between state and other 
institutions and social groups are recast and re-imagined. 

The Congress-led government of Prime Minister P.V. Narasimha Rao 
initiated “reforms” of the Indian economy in 1991. There was a great deal 
of discussion of how changes in economic policy required changes in the 
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existing practices of government institutions. Although liberalization was f, 

sometimes equated with currency devaluation and other economic stabiliza- | 

tion measures, we consider such measures more as short-term responses to |. 

the financial crisis that initiated the drastic changes in policy directions. What § 

followed these short-term responses is much more important. A wide-ranging f 

reformulation of the relationship between economy and state was initiated. 

This process included derestriction of domestic production, decontrol of for- l 

eign trade, reduction of tariffs, and reform of company law to enable majority f 

share-holding by foreign corporations in their Indian subsidiaries and new I 

ventures. Such outward looking “reforms” (aimed chiefly at international I 

integration of the Indian economy through changed regimes of taxation, trade | 

barriers, and investment) were accompanied by internal changes, notably the f 

entry of private enterprise in many core sectors like education, healthcare j 

provision, telecommunications, transport, urban public health and sanitation, \ 

and energy supply, and a sharp reduction in the number of people recruited l 

into the all-India civil services. j 

At the same time, another major internal transformation of the Indian state 
was underway that had equally important implications for policy and for 
citizens. And that was the acceleration and consolidation of the process of 
decentralization. Therefore, one of the central questions of this volume is 
about the specific relation between decentralization (the devolution of power 
to regional state governments and local elected bodies) and liberalization. 

We need to determine how the specific shape that liberalization has taken in 
the Indian context has affected the kind of decentralization that has been 
possible and vice versa. 

Decentralization not only involved regional states becoming more power¬ 
ful with respect to the center, but also, after the constitutional amendments 
of 1993, strengthening the institution of Panchayati Raj, the strengthening 
of local levels of government with respect to regional states. This has 
tremendous implications for the functioning of democracy as well as for 
what it means to be a citizen of a democratic nation-state. How does one 
go about connecting the seemingly disparate realms of economic liberaliza¬ 
tion, institutional change, the devolution of political authority, and the 
enfranchisement of demographically dominant groups of poor and lower- 
caste people? 2 

We suggest that these changes, still limited in their actual scope and 
accomplishment, signal a radical transformation of the state, and that the 
language of “reform” is a poor way to describe what is actually happening. 
Liberalization and decentralization have arguably changed the Indian state 
more in the last 10 years than in the first 50 years after Independence. But 
what exactly has changed? And how does one piece together the picture 
from particular sectors (finance versus agriculture) and particular levels of 
the state (central institutions versus state governments versus local levels) to 
construct a larger picture of the changes to the Indian state? Commenting on 
the economic transformations as a result of India’s embrace of globalization. 
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one astute observer of the scene notes the key changes are in collective 
self-perception. He notes, _ 

economic trends and government outlays do not capture the vitality and 
dynamism that globalization has induced in India. While India’s economy 
and political aspirations have expanded, globalization’s most profound 
effect could be on India’s sense of itself and its place in the world. 

(Mehta 2007: 186-87) 

In this volume, we assess the changing nature of the state in the period after 
liberalization. It is clear that liberalization as state policy has complex forms 
of regulation and deregulation built into it. These policies have resulted in 
dramatic increases in productivity and economic wealth but also generated 
spectacular new forms of inequality between social groups, regions, and 
sectors. Have such inequalities resulted in greater social unrest and violence? 
How has the meaning of citizenship changed for different classes of people, 
from indigenous peoples to the managers of the information economy? What 
will the long-term effects of regional economic imbalances be on migration, 
employment, and social welfare? Will increasing federalism result in new 
problems in the form of inter-state conflict over the sharing of common 
property resources like rivers and forests? Will smaller governments be more 
effective in providing basic necessities such as clothing, housing, food, water, 
and sanitation to citizens? 

We propose that a detailed examination of the Indian state after liberaliza¬ 
tion will provide us with a venue that enables the unified analysis cf these 
questions. The process of economic liberalization in India began with a crisis 
in the developmental state. Not surprisingly, much of the recent outpouring 
of work has sought to explain this crisis, at once economic and cultural. The 
actual working of the state at different levels, and the related self-fashioning 
of bureaucratic identities has gained more attention in recent times (Benei 
and Fuller 2000), But more has been written about the decline of the devel¬ 
opmental state than about the state that is emerging in its place. We ask, what 
does liberalization mean to Indians in cities and villages, in small towns, and 
metropolises, in poor, middle class, or wealthy homes? How does the post¬ 
liberalization state appear in the lives of hyper-mobile citizens as opposed 
to those who are sedentary? Are concepts such as social capital, decentraliza¬ 
tion, private enterprise, and grass-roots globalization effective in analyzing 
the post-liberalization state, or do we need a new lexicon? 

Our project is partly inspired by the inadequacy of conceptual tools cur¬ 
rently available and partly by a desire to contribute new insights for growing 
literatures on the state in these turbulent times. Work in other parts of the 
world, particularly Europe, is valuable in this regard. Just as we are focusing 
on them in India, in many locations issues of transition, redistribution, cul¬ 
tural nationalism, federalism, regionalism, decentralization, and integration 
are salient in contexts of dramatic political change. We believe the Indian 
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case has much to oiler to the wider debates on the fate and future of dem- jj 

ocracy and federalism in the context of pervading neo-liberal international | 

political-economic orders. For example, the disinvestment of public sector j 

industries and the withdrawal of subsidies have proceeded over a rocky and | 

tortuous path in the last ten years. The obduracy of agricultural subsidies <j 

can be contrasted with - the rapid dismantling of tariffs protecting Indian | 

industry from foreign competition. What does this suggest about the vulner- | 

abilities of the post-liberalization state? Does it remain exposed to populist | 

pressures in the same ways as the developmentalist state or have new pressure | 

points emerged in the relations between state policies, public evaluation, and | 

terms of accountability? . § 

We are interested in tracing the modes and channels of power and social | 

control in situations where the overt state machinery is perceived to be in a J 

state of retreat. Is the post-liberalization state more invisible and hence more | 

pervasive in its forms and influence? Numerous examinations of decentraliza- | 

tion in India offer cases that need to be brought together here. Studies of | 

Panchayati Raj since the constitutional amendments of 1993, joint forest | 

management, watershed management, and the spread of private primary 
education through faith-based social welfare and educational trusts, invite 
integrated examination to ascertain how local government and the spread 
of NGOs and charitable organizations, including religious relief and rehabili¬ 
tation foundations (often funded by international diaspora communities), 
reconstitute states in the lives of ordinary people in villages, small towns 
and big cities. That massive projects like the scheme to link rivers across the 
nation remain highly publicized recent ventures reminds us that it would be | 

wrong to assume the developmental state as social engineer has dissolved or 

even been discredited. , & 

In our efforts to understand the changes that have happened in India since 
the early 1990s, we feel that the uncritical use of terms like reform and 
“neo-liberal” may have hindered our ability as scholars to describe the 
changes that have happened. Rather than take them to be analytic terms, we 
propose that they be understood as political shorthand whose significance 
needs to be examined. While the one, reform, often denotes a process of 
self-reflexive change in the way the government works, the other, neo-liberal, 
usually references the stripped-down character of this change. Together the 
terms conjure a spirit of getting down to business. 

Even as we talk of the developmental state as the precursor to the state 
after liberalization, we cannot lose sight of the fact that the stakes and pace 
of development have both been raised in the new era. Impatience may be the 
hallmark of the state of government and of politics since the 1990s, punctuated 
by the circulation of ruling coalitions at the center and the iegular exchange 
of power between rivals in most of the states. From bureaucrats refashioning 
as agents of reform, to the blurring of classic modernist boundaries in public- 
private partnership, and to the schooling of the enterprising citizen-subject, 
the post-liberalization state is both the object and vehicle of changes we can 


begin to document and analyze in turn to investigate its companion social 
forms - be they political or civil society, region or nation. 

Explaining state structures after liberalization 

It is clear that we need a new way to conceptualize the Indian state after 
liberalization. The analysis of the state first proposed by Bardhan in his 
landmark contribution to the study of state structures and class politics is no 
longer valid (Bardhan 1984). Bardhan hypothesized three blocs or dominant 
proprietary classes - industrial capitalists, rich farmers, and the salariat - as 
bargaining for power and dividing the resources mobilized by the state 
amongst themselves. The danger of a state that was formed by the relative 
bargaining power of this tripartite coalition was that resources were often 
frittered away on current consumption through subsidies and handouts to 
keep each bloc happy rather than on productive investment. 

Liberalization signaled the breakup of this precarious balance between 
dominant classes and the decisive movement of the state machinery in favor of 
industrial capitalists. In a recent article that attempts an ambitious retheoriza¬ 
tion of the Indian state after liberalization, Partha Chatterjee argues that 
the paradoxical growth of state welfare programs after liberalization can be 
explained by the political compulsions of a pattern of growth that is immiser- 
izintz the vast majority of people in the country (Chatterjee 2008). According 
to Chatterjee, the Indian economy after liberalization is undergoing a process 
of primitive accumulation that is displacing peasants from the land and 
artisans from their means of livelihood. Faced with a growing population of 
workers who are separated from their means of production, and faced with 
populist pressures because of competitive electoral pressures, the state has 
resorted to increased expenditures to enable people to meet their basic needs. 
This is what explains ambitious new social programs like the National Rural 
Employment Guarantee Scheme (NREGS), the most expensive social pro¬ 
gram ever launched in India, and one of the most expensive such programs 
hi the world. Other programs have also been planned, launched, or extended. 
There is now an ambitious program being planned to eradicate slums in Indian 
cities; the creation of an official category of Below Poverty Line (BPL) status 
comes with a host of subsidies and grants; and the Integrated Child Develop¬ 
ment Services (ICDS) program has been made “universal,” that is, extended to 
every Block in the country. The latest budgets have also seen a jump in the 
expenditure on health services, to almost 10 percent of the total budget. 

In the standard narrative of neo-liberalism, the emphasis has always been 
on the slashing of public expenditure by cost-conscious governments, not on 
increasing public outlays to enable people to meet basic needs. One could 
argue that this is a peculiar outcome of Indian democracy because voter 
participation for poor, subaltern, and rural populations is often higher than 
for urban, middle-class people, and numerically poor and rural groups form a 
preponderant part of the electorate. 
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Hovyever, it is not this that Chatterjee emphasizes, but die real fear of 
class war. ILthe effects on the poor and those displaced -from their land and 
livelihoods by primary accumulation are not reversed by government policies, 
he argues, it might turn them into “dangerous classes.’ 9 Prime Minister 
Manmohan Singh clearly echoed this sentiment when he warned that Naxalite 
violence was India’s “gravest internal security threat” (The Hindu, Sep. 16, 
2009, pg. 1)- Singh went on to say that Naxalism “manages to retain the 
support of a section of the tribal communities and the poorest of the poor 
in many affected areas” (Deccan Herald, Sep. 16, 2009, pg. 1). The broad 
support enjoyed by policies of “inclusive growth” that form the cornerstone 
of the ruling regime’s economic policies may also be motivated by this fear of 
violence if the needs of the poor are ignored. In practice, “inclusive growth’ 
has not meant including the poor in growth. What it has meant is taking 
the higher government revenues obtained from rapid growth in sectors of 
the economy tied to the global market and redistributing them to indigent 
sections of the population. It is fair to say that growth of the rural economy 
has not been a central concern of government policy. 

We think it is undeniable that, as Chatterjee asserts (2008:61), industrial 
capitalists are now the dominant group within the state apparatus. The ques¬ 
tion of why and how that happened has a great deal to tell us about the 
changing nature of the state after liberalization. Primarily, there are two 
broad processes that help explain the ascendance of the industrial capitalists 
over their erstwhile partners in the dominant coalition. The first has to do 
with the federal nature of the Indian state. As we have outlined, liberalization 
included a whole set of policies, some of which were implemented immedi¬ 
ately, others that were implemented gradually, and still others that have been 
much discussed but have yet to be implemented or have been adopted in a 
token manner. Liberalization was as much a symbolic shift as it was an 
economic one. In the period after Independence, industrialists were much 
more powerful at the level of the central state, where the levers of the license 
raj were located, and agricultural interests reigned supreme at the level of 
the regional state. The first policy initiatives taken under the banner of liber¬ 
alization, which took the form of lifting many of the restrictions of the 
license-control raj, all benefited industrial capitalists disproportionately. This 
was not simply because industrial capitalists were better organized than 
agrarian interests at the center, but because such policies were easier to exe¬ 
cute than policies that would have required coordinated action at the level of 
each state. Removing restrictions was definitely easier as policy than imple¬ 
menting new programs. The consequence was that industrial capitalists were 
able to secure huge surpluses from expanding through international trade and 
by marketing to the pent-up demand of the growing domestic middle class. 

The second phase of liberalization may have resulted from the political 
logic of decentralization that was already in place when the first wave of 
“reforms” was announced in 1991. This was the decision to allow states more 
freedom to promote their own economic strategies, and especially to seek out 
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their own sources of Foreign Direct Investment (FD1). This led to a bidding 
war as different state delegations went abroad and tried to lure multinationals 
and overseas Indians to invest in their states with large industrial and infra¬ 
structure projects. Given the poor record of capital-intensive industrialization 
in generating new employment, it would be hard to explain the enthusiasm 
for such projects on the part of state governments entirely in terms of the 
need to generate jobs for their populations. Whatever the reasons for this, 3 it 
led to the consolidation of power for industrial capitalists at the level of state 
governments as well, and undermined the dominance of agricultural interests 
at the state level without displacing them entirely. In most states with strong 
agricultural sectors, therefore, we find industrial and agricultural interests 
competing for subsidies and incentives. States favor industries by giving them 
subsidized land through the creation of Special Economic Zones (SEZ), tax 
holidays, and other sops; they appeal to farmers by giving free electricity, 
subsidized canal water, and other benefits. Finally, they appeal to the majority 
who do not benefit from either of these types of subsidies with below market 
price food, free school meals, free housing, and other welfare programs. 

It is worth emphasizing that economic decentralization followed, rather 
than led, the dispersion of political power. The Congress government that 
initiated liberalization in 1991 was a coalition government, and no govern¬ 
ment at the center since then has been composed of a single majority party. 
Coalitions are not in themselves decentralizing but the nature of coalitions 
in India have been of one or two large central parties combined with a bunch 
of regional parties. The consequence has been that regional parties, although 
minor partners in the central coalition, have much more effective power 
because they can threaten to leave the coalition and bring down the govern¬ 
ment. The central state has moved from a strong presence under Indira 
Gandhi to a true confederation of regional states in the post-Rajiv Gandhi 
era. The end of one-party dominance had something to do with it, but the 
delinking of state politics from national politics has been a slow and gradual 
process that has unfolded over the long term. Economic decentralization 
has reinforced federalism in that the power of regional state governments is 
— likely to increase over time given their increased ability to raise their own tax 
revenues and control their own expenditures. 

This fact is critical to understand the changing nature of the state after 
liberalization, because enormous differences may develop among states on 
“subjects” over which regional state governments have jurisdiction, like agri¬ 
culture. We have to be careful, therefore, of forwarding unitary explanations 
of the “Indian state” and think more seriously of the policies of individual 
states. Looking for analogies, the situation in India might increasingly 
resemble that of European states under the federal structure of the EU rather 
than more strongly confederated nations such as the US. For example, trade 
policy for agricultural goods may be made in Delhi, but land, water, and 
labor policies that affect what is grown, by whom, and under what conditions 
may be made by the regional state, as may policies to attract multinationals 
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distributing seeds and fertilizer, or investment in infrastructure to aid the 
commoditization and marketing of agricultural goods, etc. 

We argue that the articulation of liberalization first with political decentral¬ 
ization, and later with political devolution as represented by the Panchayati 
Raj Acts has given it a distinctive flavor in the Indian context. This, along 
with the deepening of democracy, demonstrated by the rise of lower-caste 
parties, the election of two million people to representative bodies, and the 
Right to Information Act, has produced pressures for certain types of policies 
and programs. The state that has resulted from liberalization is not only the 
result of shifts in economic policy, but also of relatively independent political 
developments. 

The Indian state as moral and political economy 

r 

We open the discussions with two chapters that provide different aspects 
of' the architecture of the project. The first, by Sudipta Kaviraj, is more a ? 

political-philosophical meditation on the lineages of the state in India after 
liberalization. He argues that a strong distinction between pre-modern and 
modern conceptions of the state masks other, diagnostic, differences between 
states in different historical periods. In his view, if we were to attend more 
closely to the moral principles that shaped relations between rulers and sub¬ 
jects. we would note that Hindu and Muslim rulers, alike, in precolonial 
India, adjusted their political authority to the control over social life exer¬ 
cised by religious institutions. 4 As Muzaffar Alam notes, the Mughal state 
grappled continuously with the balance of bureaucratic political authority 
and religious legitimation of state power and policy (Alam 2003). The version 
of the modern state that was found after the consolidation of colonial rule 
lived with the moral ambiguities engendered by its uncertain identity between 
empire states of an earlier era and emerging sovereign states of European 
modernity. Kaviraj suggests further that the Mughal state was an unusually 
tolerant state and that the British colonial state arrived gradually and was 
severely limited for most of the nineteenth century. But by the end its pursuit 
of territorialization also expanded a sovereign moral claim that sharply dis¬ 
tinguished the colonial state from its antecedent formations in India. 

At the end of an extended section on the character of the modern state 
more generally, he points to the dramatic engineering of society commis¬ 
sioned in the Nehru era. The developmental state emerges in full form after 
1950 under the active encouragement of Nehru and his unflagging effort to 
build a great and resolutely modern society in India. Moral clarity replaces 
ambiguity. As Kaviraj notes, Nehru is deeply influenced by ideas available to 
development thought in the early twentieth century, and we know too that 
some of these ideas were translated into colonial policy (Zachariah 2005). 

But the architecture and moral firmament that Nehru provides to the Indian 
state builds public investment in social transformation without a revolution¬ 
ary agenda. As a result, disaffected political groups, with Gandhians and 


Naxalites at two extremes, remain marginal to this state formation in the 
1950s through the 1970s. Kaviraj acknowledges that politics since the 1970s 
became more participatory, and in that sense more democratic. He asserts, 
too, that politics became unmistakably more vernacular, caste-oriented and 
less easily identified with liberal-democratic traditions of Western democra¬ 
cies. Kaviraj concludes that the movement of democracy in India has become 
historically peculiar: it has become more Indian while it has become more 
democratic. Through these considerations Kaviraj explores concepts like 
subsidiarity, subsumption, and sovereignty - as they apply to the study of 
the Indian state in recent times. 

In a complementary vein, the overview provided by Aseema Sin ha describes 
changes brought about in the federal state structure by liberalization. In fact, 
several chapters in this volume examine liberalization as a process by asking 
what it means to practices of government, and to relations between entities in 
the public and private sectors. To embark on this discussion it is necessary to 
carefully specify the characteristic features and modes of functioning of the 
developmental state. Basically we need a synoptic account of the Indian state 
in the period 1948-85 when the developmental state was built and maintained 
in the face of various contradictions and challenges. For this purpose it is 
useful to think of the state idea and the state system, not necessarily in a 
determinative relationship where one shapes the other, but more as two 
domains, mutually influenced, in which the state is imagined, constructed, 
challenged, and reshaped. Several recent writings on the state in India have 
used this heuristic device, even if they have not dealt specifically with the 
state after liberalization gets seriously underway. 

Although we are not treating 1991 or any other date as a watershed moment, 
it is useful to identify a period, beginning perhaps in the Rajiv Gandhi era, 
when liberalization of the economy becomes an accelerated and multi-faceted 
process. 5 It would then be possible to talk of key elements in the process, key 
markers of change in the style and structure of the state, that allow us to 
create a picture of how the developmental state becomes the liberalizing state. 
Early in the process Pranab Bardhan had noted that liberalization posed a 
particular challenge to socialist and other left ideologies of government and 
he had proposed that Oskar Lange offered a model within Marxist traditions 
to combine the agility of market processes with egalitarian goals of public 
ownership and public control of distributive policies (Bardhan 1991). Others 
were less hopeful that liberalization would have a democratizing effect on 
economic and social opportunity, expressing the apprehension that groups 
that had consolidated privilege and power under the protective umbrella of the 
licenses-permit raj and under import restrictions would benefit dispropor¬ 
tionately in the new regime of greater freedom of enterprise and access to 
resources (Krishnaswamy 1991). 

Liberalization is clearly a process that affects the very structure of govern¬ 
ment and the normative principles on which its authority and power lest. 
Therefore, liberalization can be studied in constituent processes affecting 
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federal relations between central and state governments. The reliance of state 
governments on central revenues for their basic functioning certainly created 
doubts about their ability to seize initiative. Some scholars were of the view 
that the residual constitutional centrism in economic planning and allocation 
of public finance would inhibit the blossoming of a market-oriented econ¬ 
omy, especially at the regional level (Ray 1992, Ghosh 1991). This fear, of 
course, has been significantly belied by the divergent performance of different 
states since 1991. as they have variably benefited from available advantages in 
infrastructure and foreign direct investment, which has increasingly become 
available to states without excessive central mediation and redirection. 6 To 
leaven these sharply contrasting and necessarily coarse-grained perspectives 
of the early 1990s with nuance, we argue there has to be more of a focus on 
the process by which liberalization occurred in a broader context of changing 
center-state relations occasioned by fiscal crises in many states and the rise 
of regional political parties in the states and coalitions in the center that were 
crucially dependent on regional parties for their power. 

Such an approach should ask (as Aseema Sinha does in her contribution), 
about the extent to which these relations have altered in the last 20 years, and 
how these changes in shared powers of government impinge on other areas 
of state functioning. As she notes, the developmental state in India during 
the period 1947-85 was porous. There were various choice points, joint 
decision-making structures, and procedural rules that sequenced the policy 
process in ways that obstructed some elements of capitalist political economy 
from emerging, but also enabled different provinces and social groups in their 
quest for resources, power, opportunity, and ultimately social inclusion. 

One set of issues for studying federal relations can be identified around the 
bureaucratic structures and political strategies of elected governments or 
regional parties. Another would be the changes in legislative and administra¬ 
tive frames for policy-making and regulation in specific sectors like industry, 
natural resources, welfare, and the rule of law. And Aseema Sinha provides 
that by taking a close look at the industrial policy process in the pre¬ 
liberalization era. As she notes, the licensing system gave formal power over 
processes like establishing industrial capability and capacity to the federal 
level of government but both regional governments and the private sector in 
all its corporate sizes maneuvered adeptly to shape the particular outcomes 
and direction of industrial development in India. 

The examination of center-state relations in historical perspective (covering 
1950-2000) may reveal that modes of mobilization may not have changed 
substantially, but groups involved in mobilization may be considerably differ¬ 
ent. This is where the second and third democratic upsurge (pace Yogendra 
Yadav) may be very important. On the other hand, in the sphere of actual 
state functioning, inter-sectoral variation in practices and outcomes presents 
a complex picture of change in the last two decades. What, for instance, is the 
impact of policies that shift the emphasis from industrial licensing or agri¬ 
cultural intensification to regulation of economic activities and social impacts 
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more broadly from the perspective of protecting natural assets or cultivating 
human and technical resources? These variations, as Aseema Sinha reminds 
us, revealed not so much the shrinking of states“~but the movement of state 
power between levels in some cases and across agencies at the same level in 
others. And even where structural continuities inhered in the broad state 
apparatus, especially *in its constitutional architecture, the circulation of 
regional political personnel through central government in the rapidly 
changing coalition governments of the 1990s ensured a level of regional¬ 
ization of central government perspectives and policies that was unlike the 
period of unshaken Congress hegemony. 

Citizens, sociality and association 

At the level of daily interactions between ordinary people and lower-level 
state agents another important issue is the increasing role of NGOs. and that 
messy hybrid - GONGOs (Government Organized NGOs). A remarkable 
phenomenon of the 1970s and 1980s in India, especially the period after the 
Emergency of 1975-77, has been the increase in the number of NGOs and 
the range of activities in which they have engaged. CAPART, an autonomous 
agency created under the Ministry of Rural Development in the Government 
of India, was but one of many institutional arrangements by which several 
government ministries actively began to incorporate NGOs in their delivery 
of development schemes. 7 The growth of these NGOs has been seen as both 
the transformation of earlier social movements into social development 
enterprises and the emergence of an uneasy partnership between civil society 
and state in India, creating one more set of conditions for the liberalization 
process to reshape the public sphere and the interface between civil and gov¬ 
ernmental political action in the name of economic development (Ray and 
Katzenstein 2005). Unlike many other parts of the world where NGOs were 
a barometer for democratization, the rise of NGOs in India was not easily 
seen as an indicator of greater democratization. 8 

In many cases, Indian NGOs have provided the social and political net¬ 
works for multi-stranded transnational engagement in local affairs in India 
by international movements, powerful multinational NGOs, and bilateral 
and multilateral donor agencies. While some have celebrated the power of 
such transnationalism to advance the agendas and the concerns of the poor 
into arenas of effective political action, others have seen it as a provocation 
for state action, either to co-opt such transnational^ networked NGOs for 
local purposes defined by national states, or declare them enemies of national 
sovereignty. 9 In India, such a broad and dichotomous formulation does not 
do justice to the grow th of NGOs, government relations with NGOs at differ¬ 
ent levels, and the role NGOs played in India’s changing federal structure as 
regional parties and Panchayati Raj became more entrenched politically and 
constitutionally between 1980 and 2000. As Neema Kudva notes, if explicit 
central assistance for NGOs finds place for the first time in the sixth plan 
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(1980-85). it also comes under strict oversight in the later part of the 1980s | 

while states are being encouraged to work more with NGOs (Kudva 2005: I 

233-65. 243-44)- By the 1990s, the weak central coalitions often were trying | 

to shore up their local reach through arguments for panchayats, ultimately I 

mandated by constitutional amendments in 1993-94 and NGOs, placing these | 

alternate modes of local engagement frequently in conflict with each other. | 

As Aradhana Sharma shows, the blurring of distinctions between govern- ! 

ment programs or their staff and NGO projects becomes a thorny issue in a j 

wider context of the privatization of social services. She situates her study in j 

the wider debate we have outlined by questioning the expanding relation of j 

the state and NGOs in a Foucauldian perspective, of a normalization of self- . j 
regulation. If social movements are indeed becalmed as development NGOs, j 

it is an act of self-discipline, where oppositional and unruly politics gives way j 

to constructive programs and cooperation with agencies till recently seen as 
inimical to the causes advocated in movement mode. The very terminology j 

of movements and consciousness-raising is appropriated in the government- | 

sponsored NGO- led participatory development paradigm, it would appear, | 

as viewed from this post-structuralist perch. But Aradhana Sharma is not | 

satisfied with this suspicion-filled account. She is interested in the new spaces | 

of neeotiation and cultural assertion that are created in this cohabitation . 

between civil society and state. As she notes, intimate association with the | 

government gives Alcihilo Scinwkhyci (a rural women s empowerment initia- , 

tive) workers sophisticated understanding of bureaucratic proceduralism, § 

which proves to be a gift and a curse, for it has contradictory implications 
for the empowerment of women. | 

At this level of scrutiny of the state, which is always constructed in familiar 
routines and coded performances, the analyst may discern new patterns of J 

statemaking. The language and comportment of state actors and other actors | 

with political or financial clout in the locality can reward close examination, 
for the tell-tale signs of liberalization’s influence on everyday relations between 
citizens and the government are to be found in the new performances, or , 

changed routines of such actors. Aradhana Sharma returns us to questions 
of moral praxis that we briefly encountered in Sudipto Kaviraj s essay and his 
deliberation on the relation between moral authority and pragmatic legitim¬ 
ation in different Indian states from the pre-Moghul to the colonial. She 
describes the cases of several Mahila Samakhya workers who adhere to an 
NGO moral economy in their daily practice. To the extent that this economy 
places different constraints on their abilities to compromise, or oppose, it 
creates moral dilemmas and consequent uncertainty in their political practice. 

The examination that John Harriss provides of the associations he studied 
in the city of Chennai in South India, quite far and quite different from 
the rural north Indian setting of Aradhana Sharma’s work, complements 
her findings. He, too, starts out to examine what we can know about neo¬ 
liberal governmentality - a phrase thrown about much these days in social 
science writing on the changing character of states in the aftermath of 
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economic liberalization and the avid pursuit of democratization in many 
post-authoritarian situations. And like Aradhana Sharma he finds both a 
growing confidence in the associational sphere and no easy way of character¬ 
izing associational politics as merely self-regulation and disciplining of social 
protest. He develops a typology of the urban associations and the role they 
play in the lives of the urban poor. John Harriss notes advocacy organiza¬ 
tions and service providers, and those that simply carry out functions that 
failed or ineffective government municipal departments have relinquished. 
This last role comes more readily to well-resourced middle-class organizations, 
but the spatial politics of their work is such that it becomes hard for the 
resident welfare associations to secure public services exclusively for their 
colonies and blocks. 10 This contest over issues that cannot be resolved within 
spatial domains directly experienced by associating middle-class citizens cre¬ 
ates practical and situational opportunities and needs for coalitions with slum 
dwellers, poor neighborhoods, and even itinerant workers whose welfare and 
safety become entangled with middle-class aspirations for home improve¬ 
ments, regular and clean water supply, and swept streets. 

Liberalization, the state and the experience of poverty 

A theme that is found in many papers informed by ethnographic or other 
forms of local research can be phrased as follows: how does the definition of 
poverty and governmental strategies to tackle poverty change after liberaliza¬ 
tion? As evidenced by recent writing by Jeffery Sachs (and his very public 
campaign, or that of Tony Blair, for renewal of development assistance to 
Africa), liberalization in India, or neo-liberalism writ large, does not mean 
unwillingness by governments to theorize and act upon poverty. 11 But it does 
seem to mean some significant differences in approach. Liberal and conserva¬ 
tive theorists alike have criticized a fuzzy faith in the powers of community. 
But some among them have taken this criticism as a basis for a closer examin¬ 
ation of the social fabric, leading to consideration of social capital, the causes 
of ethnic strife, and the reasons why certain groups in certain regions remain 
abjectly poor (Farmer 2003; Varshney 2002; Krishna__2002; Harriss 2002). 

In a recent review of the Indian poverty debate, Angus Deaton and Valerie 
Kozel note that Indian poverty research often pioneered approaches that 
looked beyond consumption data to measures of living standards, especially 
to areas such as health and education. Reviewing the NSS data that provides 
the bulk of the information under-girding research and analysis of poverty 
in India, they also note its inadequacy and infrequency (Deaton and Kozel 
2004) But inadequacies of data, models, and planning estimates derived from 
national income accounting do not inhibit a vibrant debate. An element of 
consensus has been achieved around a narrative about the decline in poverty 
in the 1990s as the poor seem not to have been excluded from the benefits of 
improved rates of GDP growth. 12 In particular Sundaram and Tendulkar find 
that scheduled castes, urban casual labor, and farm labor did better than 
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scheduled tribes. And Surjit Blialla argues that there has been a sharp decline 
in poverty across the board in the__ 1990s as a direct outcome of growth - a 
position challenged by most careful analyses of available data after bias and 
error correction (Bhalla 2003). 13 

But even w h ere estimates are conservative, the disagreement is usually 
between 15 percent decline in poverty between the early and late 1990s (most 
official estimates) and 8 percent decline in poverty over the same period 
(several unofficial corrections). It is the regional variation of this poverty and 
the manner in which it is experienced that is actually of greater interest to us, 
for that better explains how people understand what liberalization has done 
to their livelihoods and aspirations to benefit from much-touted prospeiity 
that has purportedly rained on most of India after economic reforms. As 
several commentators on the growing agrarian distress and unrest of the 
1990s have remarked, fragility and volatility of agrarian economies in differ¬ 
ent parts of India was felt even more acutely by its residents in a context 
where the disparity between country and city in mean well-being was exacer¬ 
bated. 15 In the spirit of much of what we have been saying, Anirudh Krishna 
also turns to an examination of how poverty is experienced and what kinds of 
changes occur when families or individuals escape poverty or become poor. 

Krishna argues that we need to look at mobility within and across the 
categories of people called “ ‘poor and “not-poor . He notes that villagers 
use their own measures of poverty, especially as they seek to find a reliable 
path out of destitution and want. His multi-state longitudinal study reveals 
that if growth and other factors move significant numbers of people out of 
poverty - more than 10 percent in every state studied - some of the same 
factors moved others into poverty in significant numbers leaving net poverty 
reduction a low 2-3 percent in villages studied in Andhra Pradesh and 
Rajasthan during the last ten years. And what is further disquieting about 
this process of falling into poverty is that most such people remain caught in 
a poverty trap as their productive assets, like their own health or arable land, 
are irrecoverably lost during the fall into poverty. Such descent into poverty is 
most directly affected, Krishna further describes, by shocks to health among 
working members of poor families and assistance to those experiencing these 
shocks has dwindled in the aftermath of liberalization as there has been a 
corresponding weakening of public sector delivery systems for primary health 
care, insurance, and social safety nets. 

The kind of careful analysis that Krishna provides of the reasons people 
descend into poverty provokes further questions about the relationship 
between states and citizens. One can argue that the developmental state 
had created a multifaceted set of highly interwoven relations with citizens. 
Sectorally demarcated development schemes brought assistance and interfer¬ 
ence in the lives of ordinary villagers in the form of subsidized agricultural 
and small business credit, cheap technology, health__care, education, social 
services, and employment. Poor villagers experience seasonally varied savings 
and expenses, and incur, as Krishna shows, large debts for life-cycle events 
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; like marriages, funerals, and ritual feasts. While there is little systematic 

■ empirical research to rely on, it seems safe to assume that village family 

[ budgets appear entangled in matrices of incomes and outflows where inputs 

and savings occasioned by public investment played a significant role. Crop 
failure, consumption debt, and reduced availability of low-interest credit may 
1 be caused by natural disasters, personal imprudence, and government policy, 

| respectively, but when experienced in combination, or serially, these adversities 

can be devastating for those at the brink of the precipice. Falling into the 
: abyss is often inevitabledn these circumstances. To the extent the state after 

liberalization, by intent or inertia, is not cushioning these falls, more people 
are permanently hurt by their economic decline. 

| Krishna also shows that liberalization places excessive faith in economic 

growth as an engine for increased employment and as a way out of poverty, 
i Yet, in his account, much of the escape from poverty comes from occu- 

; pational diversification in rural areas rather than formal sector employment 

[■ and such diversification is more dependent on infrastructure and complex 

l state engagements in the lives of the poor, rather than one-dimensional 

growth and its trickle effects. At least some of these lessons seem to have 
\ been reinforced by electoral results in various states in the last seven years. 

I: Irrigation provision, Krishna notes, is key to poverty reduction. And it 

appears the rout of the Telugu Desam Party in Andhra Pradesh in 2004 may 
I have been on account of a perceived failure to make that provision and 

j generate rural employment (Suri 2009: 74). Not surprisingly, in the 2009 

I general elections, the Congress conducted a successful campaign by propos- 

| ing inclusive growth. It recognized that liberalization had to be accompanied 

f by welfare provision by the state as a moral imperative. Macroeconomic 

analyses anticipating policy directions required to sustain the growth of the 
| early years of liberalization have similarly pointed to a need for removing 

jj binding constraints like poor infrastructure, stagnant and often failing agri- 

l culture, and lack of fiscal mechanisms to translate growth into widespread 

opportunity and creativity. At least one such study identifies education as the 
| most critical sector requiring reforms, followed by public goods delivery, and 

| labor markets (Kumar_e/ al. 2007). 

Delivering a broadside on this very issue of growth without social devel¬ 
opment, and its potentially disastrous consequences, Dipankar Gupta notes 
that agriculture growth lags far behind other sectors and rural employment is 
increasingly informal and non-farm. Since 70 percent of Indians still live in 
the countryside, such a shift can only result in a decline in the quality of rural 
lives (Gupta 2009). As Anirudh Krishna has also argued in this volume, 
informal employment, with its transient and meager financial rewards, does 
not create any reliable path to social development and inter-generational 
advancement in family well-being, as measured by better access to education, 
health care, and safe shelter (Gupta 2009: 37-38). The decline in social devel¬ 
opment priorities for federal and regional states after liberalization can be 
seen in the increased faith placed in all manner of privatization. When 
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unavailable, health care is the single most important cause for people falling 
into poverty, and it is being rapidly privatized. This is happening not only in 
urban areas and for the wealthy but also in rural areas and for the poor. 

Patricia and Roger Jeffery take up an examination of this process in Uttar 
Pradesh in a region that they have spent many decades studying, both before 
and after liberalization. Jeffery and Jeffery suggest that the privatization of 
essential services like primary education or basic health care only increases 
the size of the population struggling for their first foothold on the ladder of 
social development. From their studies in Bijnor since the early 1980s, it is 
clear that there has been significant retrenchment in state provision of public 
goods, and corresponding increase in the range of local social exchanges and 
routine transactions that have been commodified and require ready money. 
Health care provision is part of this larger process and predictably citizens 
in UP have differentiated experiences of such market-based health services. 
Private health care is no longer one among several options, but increasingly 
the only health care available in most situations, including medical crises. As 
they note, in UP, public provision of health care was inadequate even before 
it became a low priority in policy. They point out that professing a lack of 
commitment to providing health-care places the state in a morally dubious 
place. Previous governments at least claimed to be interested in the provision 
of welfare, even if incompetence or corruption robbed people of such services. 

Like much critical literature on globalization and associated policies of 
structural adjustment which were often the tools used to bend reluctant, debt- 
burdened, governments to greater embrace of globalization, the essay by the 
Jefferys notes that economic liberalization was accompanied by sharp reduc¬ 
tions in health sector public spending. This was true of the central government 
right from 1992, but even more drastically apparent in state budgets soon after 
that time. It marked the 1990s as a period of sharp decline in public health 
spending. 16 Jeffery and Jeffery note that as in other parts of India during the 
1990s, with the improvement of transport between rural areas and proximate 
urban centers, private health services sprang up in small towns and qasbahs 
(districts) and more villagers found their way to these clinics. But these clinics 
were both expensive and unlicensed, which meant that people paid a lot for 
unreliable care. They were willing to do so because village services were insuffi¬ 
cient, having lost government support and oversight during the same period. 
As they describe through their case study of maternal and obstetric sei vices, 
government providers often relocated from the village to the town neaiby 
to participate in the growing private sector economy, increasing costs of 
transport and the cost of specialized services for their poor patients. The 
government primary providers began to recruit patients for private clinics. 

Law, identity and rights 

The privatization of health care, and the gradually emerging dominance of 
private provision in all levels of education seems to have gone along with 
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other privatizations, including the privatization of the provision of law and 
order. The assurance of personal safety, protection of property, and the free¬ 
dom to seek a livelihood unhindered by caste, ethnic, religious, or gender 
identity would seem to be classic domains of public provision where the 
state, even in periods of relative withdrawal, can hardly relinquish its core 
responsibilities. Studies of human development have rarely taken insti¬ 
tutionalized forms of social exclusion systematically into account when esti¬ 
mating access to trajectories of positive social mobility. 17 In this context the 
work by Ashwini Deshpande on gender and caste-modified development 
indices is welcome. As she notes, in the early decades of planned development, 
reducing regional disparities, which often reflected intra-regional impediments 
for specific groups seeking to accrue development resources, was a stated 
policy objective for central and state governments. 

Attempts were made by organizations, such as the Finance Commission, 
to use the instrument of federal transfers to states to alleviate regional 
imbalances. However, with the declining role of the government in the 
economy, conscious interventions to reduce regional imbalances have 
declined, and one of the arguments in the literature is that regional 
inequalities have increased after 1990. 

(Deshpande 2007: 735-60, 744) 

To the extent information is available it also shows that economic liberal¬ 
ization and greater global economic integration have meant that new. foreign, 
investors often play a bigger role in shaping economic and social opportunity 
in India. And for the most part they are unwilling to modify existing dis¬ 
parities and inequalities. On the other hand, the greater casuahzation and 
feminization of the work force from the 1980s both puts more disposable 
money in the hands of women and renders them more vulnerable as they, 
especially in poor, lower-caste, minority homes, balance greater responsi¬ 
bilities of provisioning and labor in conditions of greater uncertainty. Based 
on her analyses of the 1990s, Ashwini Deshpande notes that the material 
standard of living for women remains low and caught in both inter-caste 
disparity and inter-regional variation (Deshpande 2007: 758). Drawing on 
some of these insights, and the contributions of papers in this volume, the 
impact of liberalization, we argue, has been felt in the state system and the 
state idea in many ways. 

Growing incapacity and hesitation to commit large public streams ol 
investment to social development with a goal to mitigate and ultimately 
remove social exclusions is an emerging reality of statecraft in India at least 
for two decades now, and this is part of the observable dismantling of the 
developmental state as an engine of social inclusion. Such executive and 
legislative disengagement has also to be placed in context of the way law and 
citizenship relate to each other, especially in the area of social equality. Some 
have noted that after the Emergency of 1975-77. higher courts began to seek 
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new legitimation for judicial power by bold responses to questions of social g 

inequality and economic deprivation (Baxi 1985; Iyer 1987). And this seems 1 

to happen within a bifurcated view of what the Constitution authorizes - 
both a narrow conception where the courts must not act to hinder state 
pursuit of national security and a broad conception where courts must foster 
realization of constitutional ideas of the good and just society. 18 There is also 
a vigorous debate on the question of to what extent the basic structure of the 
Constitution is inviolate and should remain so, as Indian democracy grows in 
experience and diversity (Krishnaswamy ’2009). So how has liberalization 
come to be experienced in the legal and constitutional spheres? While this 
question should be answered in many arenas of law and society, we have 
only a small selection of cases to work from. Narendra Subramanian’s 
detailed discussion of family law and minorities in India asks how citizenship 
gets redefined through case law and legislative changes after liberalization. \ 

And we can see how judges and judicial review function under the broader 
ethos of increasingly robust engagement with basic structure review and the § 

role of the courts in securing personal rights within plural understandings | 

of group rights and intra-extant policies of cultural accommodation of I 

minorities. | 

The early decades of independence, coinciding with the acme of the devel¬ 
opmental state’s aspirations to social engineering were actually a period of f 

gradual and not much-contested revision in personal law (Williams 2006: j; 

96-124). It is Subramanian’s point that over the last three decades judges | 

effectively found ways to bring greater parity across social groups in terms 
of the rights of relatively disadvantaged groups within them. Thus, women, | 

in Hindu, Muslim, and Christian communities gained comparable alimony 
rights upon divorce. While greater diligence and subtlety on the part of | 

judges in finding principles within different religious traditions to advance | 

personal rights within each case can be seen as broadly in the spirit of the | 

Indian Constitution and the greater activism to realize its social justice | 

agenda, it appears that the courts were less ready to introduce principles | 

of private responsibility in maintenance clauses of family law. This often I 

brought the courts into more direct engagement with the increased and more f 

contentious mobilization of women’s organizations, rights organizations, and 
community organizations. Following the explosion of protest and debate after 
the Supreme Court ruling in the Shah Bano case, courts and activists gener¬ 
ated much more nuance and a procedural orientation in the shaping and 
protection of justiciable rights for minorities (Williams 2006: 125-54; Baxi 
2007). Narendra Subramanian carefully documents how this became possible 
through the rise of organizations among Muslim women, for instance, that 
fought very concretely for inheritances in agricultural lands, increase in and 
more effective control of dower monies, and abilities to reject alliances that 
were coercively made. 

Another significant factor, that plays a great role in the question of law and 
citizenship, especially for minorities in India, is the rise of Hindu nationalism 
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and its political party, the BJP, in the 1980s and 1990s. This process gave 
unprecedented cohesion to the demands for a uniform civil code and_compli- 
cated a lot of the processes underway in Muslim and Christian civil society 
that had carefully crafted and won many changes for women and children 
in their respective personal laws and won the ability to restrict community 
courts if they conflicted with available constitutional privileges. The debate 
on the civil code was, of course, part of a larger debate on secularism that 
gained particular urgency in the period after 1992, which not only marked the 
start of liberalization but also the chain of inter-communal violence sparked 
by the demolition of the Babri Masjid and subsequent events that have made 
the decades of economic liberalization also the decades of heightened conflict 
between aggressive Hindu nationalism and religious minorities. A question 
that remains unaddressed in this volume is: what are the precise ways in which 
liberalization causes growing inability or unwillingness of states to realize 
the secularism envisioned in the Constitution and in the first decades of 
independence. Perhaps it is a loss of interest in legislating and policing toler¬ 
ance? 19 Or worse, it may be a loss of capacity and interest in basic state 
functions of providing personal safety and the security of property to all 
citizens as a basic requirement of the state-citizen relationship. 

An examination of this question is of particular importance to Nandini 
Sundar in her essay in this volume. On the one hand, she notes that economic 
liberalization has unleashed a set of economic forces and related social pro¬ 
cesses that resemble the unbridled accumulation of the late nineteenth and 
early twentieth centuries in colonial India. On the other hand, unlike the 
colonial period or even the early decades of independence, the rule of law and 
the clash of laws have gained a particular salience in the late twentieth and 
early twenty-first centuries. An examination of the draft legislation to amend 
the colonial law on land acquisition and associated compensation provides the 
case for elaborating this argument. As we saw in the essay by Subramanian, 
there is unprecedented legal mobilization in India since the Emergency and 
this has made law, courts, and litigation a key prism for all conflict; the 
judicial domain has become a central venue for arbitration and the airing 
of worldviews and political ideologies that are on a collision course. Sundar 
focuses her attention on this collision centering on nothing less significant 
than the notion of rule of law. She argues that it is evident that contrasting 
ideas about this principle may be realized. In pro-liberalization formulations 
arising from sites like the World Bank, it is chiefly about stable conditions for 
establishing and arbitrating property rights - making the market in rights less 
sticky. And it would seem anti-liberalization folks defend communal claims to 
livelihood security and cultural heritages rather than individual rights to 
property and identity. Nandini Sundar reminds us that the situation, or con¬ 
trast, is not so simple. Liberalization rides on the back of capitalist enterprise 
and at least in its first two decades in India, this process has actively needed 
special dispensation to preferred enterprises by the state. Poor peoples’ rela¬ 
tive inability to access the courts makes a local environment of negotiation 
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and patronage more amenable to their survival (if not their dignity), in 
conditions where the rule of law is largely absent. 


Enterprising citizens | 

What work does the realm of law do to produce the enterprising citizen- | 

subject 7 As Sundar’s case study of struggles over land and livelihood in | 

Jharkhand seems to suggest, one place to look for legal transformations might I 

be in the realm of tribal areas and their politics. Recent law making affecting | 

tribal land claims has been both more inclusive and controversial. What such | 

law making has revealed is that a variety of groups from the forests to the 1 

metropolis are united in their faith in legal solutions to intractable conflicts. I 

This could well be a peculiarity of Indian democracy in the last 50 years in I 

that both law and state obligations to implement law have grown, as dem- | 

ocracy has become more inclusive in political practice through lower-caste | 

social movements, indigenous peoples’ (adivasi) struggles, regional political | 

parties, electronic and mass media in the countryside, mobile telephony, and | 

circular migration. As Pranab Bardhan notes, in India “democratic expan- | 

sion has often meant an increase in the power of the state ... subordinate | 

groups often appeal to the state for protection and relief’ (Bardhan 2005: 90). | 

We can supplement this point by recognizing that there is a corresponding t 

effort by rich and powerful groups to privatize infrastructure provision, law | 

and order maintenance, crime prevention, control of mobility, and even access | 

to leisure and recreation. .... I 

It is clear that enterprise - economic and political — is more important to | 

the exercise of citizenship in India than before liberalization. Predictably the f. 

meaning of enterprise and how it is enabled, hampered, or even related to the | 

state system or the state idea varies sharply across social classes. We suggest 
that, in a curious inversion of ideas relating to cosmopolitanism, such enter- | 

prise shows the poor often being more culturally versatile and globally attuned | 

whereas the wealthy are drawn to cultural nationalism and provincialisms | 

of various kinds. That is why we conclude with both a discussion of enterpns- | 

ing citizenship and the transnational dimensions of liberalization in India. | 

Neo-liberal policies were implemented rather late in India compared to Latin | 

America, Britain, and the United States, and roughly at the same time as in | 

the former republics of the Soviet Union. In other places, neo-liberalism has |. 

entailed a particular mix of replacing state functions by market forces, facili- : 

tating foreign investment and export-led growth, cutting back on govei nment 
expenditures, promoting voluntary organizations to take over social services, ?• 

creating new legal regimes that reinforce private property rights, and consti- : 

tuting a new kind of citizen who looks not to the state for services and | 

support but is self-sufficient and entrepreneurial. 20 

This is where the comparative approach may be most beneficial as we 
first specify carefully what is peculiar about Indian liberalization, and then, 
second, consider more transnationally the relation betw'een law. state, and 


citizenship in neo-liberal orders. Kriti Kapila demonstrates very effectively 
in her study of herders and their vocal participation in global markets, 
local politics, and anxieties about reproducing indigenous lifeways that the 
post-liberalization state is always already imagined by different groups in a 
transnational context. Whether it is done through discussions of subsidiarity 
or through regulatory innovations leading to enclaves and special economic 
zones, laws - especially trade, tort, and banking laws - are an excellent arena 
for reconstructing state sovereignty in relation to the sovereign citizen-subject 
or the sovereign corporation. . _ 

Kriti Kapila takes up a direct examination of how enterprise is produced 
or defeated in liberalization in her study of the wool trade in Himachal 
Pradesh! The Wool Marketing Federation and the Gaddi herders as primary 
wool producers constitute her case study. Returning us again to the moral 
dilemmas posed by liberalization, she notes that at the level of the individual, 
older Gaddi pastoralists view the end of familiar terms in the wool trade as 
cultural as well as economic deprivation. As larger purposes for cooperation 
are attenuated, people have to fall back on ties of patronage and kinship to 
enter or stay in markets, and this kind of enterprise seems to sap sociality 
and social purpose from entrepreneurship. They seem, in this sense, to voice 
a critique of liberalization and its values that echoes more commonly 
heard critiques of globalization. 21 The experience of the Wool Marketing 
Federation is equally instructive. They bemoan a similar loss of purpose, 
as cooperation no longer remains a state objective and competitiveness takes 
its place. Government agencies that deal in international trade prey on 
smaller outfits that focus on local livelihoods and community development. 
Liberalization did not have to sow disunity in government, but it does seem 
to wed its grand ambitions to a different deity. 

The creation of the entrepreneurial citizen-subject is the focus of Purnima 
Mankekar’s chapter. She examines the place of media and popular culture in 
shaping the formation of entrepreneurial subjects by juxtaposing the aspir¬ 
ations of young men and women working in the BPO industry with the 
practices of the protagonists of the popular film, Bunty aur Babli. This film 
charts the path to “success” taken by two lower-middle class small-town 
youth For the young people from small towns and lower middle-class fam¬ 
ilies, call centers and the worlds they assist in imagining are filled with trans¬ 
national pleasures, expanded horizons, and fantastic experiences. Such 
pleasure-imbued anticipation of mobility, in space and class, as Mankekar 
notes, is also resonant with a longer tradition of experience in public culture. 
A trope of journey, from village to city - or from India to overseas (in more 
recent times) is pervasive in Indian popular culture when constructing the 
terrain in which diverse class and regional experiences overlap, collide, and 
lead to neat fusions. 22 

Mankekar makes the additional point that notions of success are rearticu- 
lated along" gendered lines. Opportunities and aspirations vary, if not in 
abstract terms between young women and men - after all women aie o ten 
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preferred as call center workers - then certainly in real terms when hazards 
and the limits of propriety have to be evaluated along gendered lines. At 
the level of imagination and practice, the impersonations available to women 
may be more restricted and less of their choosing, and they continue to 
fight this battle in the gendered universe of enterprising citizens in India’s 
new service industries. Comparing workers in call centers to the youthful 
characters depicted in Bunty aur Babli allows us to see how notions of upward 
mobility* success, and growth are being reformulated in the context of 
neo-liberalism and transnational media. 

Conclusion 

The topics of the creation of enterprising citizens and the valorization of the 
risk-taking, entrepreneurial subject in popular culture and in state discourses 
bring us full circle from the focus on institutional structures with which we 
began the book. This volume covers a wide range of subjects in attempting to 
understand how the state in India has been altered by liberalization. We think 
it is important to look at the changes that liberalization has brought to state 
structures at different levels in the federal system; its articulation with demo¬ 
cratic processes, and with the devolution of political power to regional states, 
and local bodies; its effects on a range of other civic associations that are 
formed and informed by state programs and policies, from NGOs to labor I 

unions and cooperative associations; the differences among the administrative, | 

legislative, and judicial arms of the state apparatus; the effects of liberaliza- f 

tion on state policies towards the poor, from housing policy to health care; | 

and finally, for the effects of particular patterns of liberalization of trade | 

policy and the opening of the economy to transnational services that have | 

been encouraged by government policies, on citizens of the nation-state. | 

Liberalization began hesitantly, almost surreptitiously, and the economic j 

growth that followed emboldened the protagonists of that strategy to retro- | 

spectively hail it as a masterstroke. “Success has many fathers.” it is said, 
and it is not clear what would have happened if liberalization had failed, j 

and India followed the path of boom and bust that so many nation-states I 

have experienced with similar patterns of growth with sharp inequalities. / 

The recognition that this pattern of growth cannot be stabilized without 
redistributive measures may have resulted from India’s democratic system, 
and this is where the Indian experience may demonstrate the importance ; 

of the feedback mechanism provided by popular voting. The deepening of 
democracy in India, along with judicial activism and public-interest litiga¬ 
tion, thus enables the legislative and judicial branches of the state to act as a 
check on administrative malpractice or inefficiency. At the same time that 
liberalization as state policy has been successful in promoting growth of the 
GDP, it has failed on a whole bunch of other axes that are troublesome. 

These include the growing social inequality between people and between 
regions, the slow growth of employment even with high rates of growth of the 
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economy, the inability to build essential infrastructure, the lack of a full 
frontal assault on chronic poverty, the slow movement toward the eradication 
of illiteracy and poor schooling, and the lack of provision of basic amenities 
such as health care, housing, electricity, and clean water. The impact of liber¬ 
alization on state institutions and state imaginaries has not followed the 
familiar trajectories associated with the favorite terms of commentators 
from left and right, “neoliberal,” or “reform.” The essays in this book eschew 
such broad generalizations for a more nuanced look at how the state in India 
has changed with liberalization. The effort is not to mark a scorecard on 
which the “success” or “failure” of the state’s efforts at liberalization can 
be judged, but to ask how it has affected everything from institutions to 
individual lives. 

Notes 

1 “RBI sees growth at 6.5 pc; hints at keeping rates unchanged” The Hindu 
July 27, 2009. 

2 There has, of course, been some very interesting work on the rise of lower-caste 
parties, regional and religious parties, and their troubled relationship to these 
rapid economic changes of the last two decades. See Jaifrelot 2003, Chandra 2004, 
Hansen 2001, Wilkinson 2005. It should be clear that enfranchisement does not 
automatically lead to the distribution of entitlements (Appadurai 1984). 

3 Among the many reasons could be the connotations of modernity associated 
with industrialization and the need to raise state tax revenues. However, we cannot 
discount the attractiveness of large infratructure projects for the political class and 
the bureaucracy because such projects enable large sums of money to be siphoned 
off (Wade 1985). The enthusiasm for major highways, metros, and the flyover 
mania sweeping India may have as much to do with this as the building of world- 
class infrastructure. 

4 This broad claim is not undermined by recognition that moral force and cohesion 
was weaker or stronger in political conflict, the formation and decline of states, 
and systems of governance that were devised in precolonial India. As Richard 
Eaton notes, Sufi notions of spiritual sovereignty created a moral order informing 
Indo-Muslim political authority in the Deccan only after the fourteenth century. 
See Eaton 2005: 56. 

5 There are inevitably raging controversies about when exactly liberalization began 
in terms of macroeconomic policies and diminishing public sector role in basic 
economic production and services. For contrasting arguments on this issue and 
related questions see Panagariva 2008, Subramanian 2008, and Kohli 2006a and 
2006b. 

6 See, for instance, for uneven regional performance under liberalization, Singh 
and Srinivasan 2002. 

7 For a useful review of the rise of NGOs, especially in the global south, during the 
last quarter of the twentieth century, see Fisher 1997. 

8 For a discussion of these perspectives in comparative context, see Julia Paley 
2002, who notes that in many European and Latin American contexts the post¬ 
communist or post-authoritarian state formation process was measured for its 
democratic qualities by the number and robustness of NGOs in civil society. 

9 See various essays in Edwards and Hulme 1996. Sikkink 1995, Khagram 2004. 
For a recent account of NGOs with a focus on environment and development, see 
Bryant 2009. 
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10 For correlated findings in other south Indian cities, see Nair 2005. 

11 See, in this regard, Banerjee et ai 2006, and Sachs 2005. For a critique of the 
discourse of “global poverty", see Gupta (forthcoming 2010). 

12 See this important series of articles: Sundaram and Tendulkar 2003a, 2003b, 
2003c, 2003d, 2003e. 

13 See also Deaton and Kozel 2004. 

14 A fine examination of regional variation in disparities can be found in Jayadev 

et ai 2007. ... ^ , 

1 5 For a prescient account of growing disparities, see Sen, Abhijit 1992. Considering 
data from one state. West Bengal, it has been argued that liberalization, attended 
by disinvestment in agriculture, created active retarded agricultural growth trends 
in that state. See Bhattacharya and Bhattacharya 2007. A more general account 
of agrarian stagnation as a potential drag on future growth is provided by Kumar 
etai 2007. 

16 Sengupta 2003. This trend appears to have reversed in the last few budgets. 

1 7 But see Dreze and Sen 1995. 

18 For a discussion and contestation of this perspective on plural, divergent, man¬ 
dates for judicial review in the Indian Constitution, see Shankar 2008. 

19 Needham and Sunder Rajan 2007 brings together many fine essays that consider 
the nature of current debates on secularism and their relative dissociation from 
state projects of rule of law. 

20 For a thoughtful discussion of the limited and selective nature of these reforms 
in the 1990s, see Jenkins 1999. 

21 For an evaluation of such critique in terms of trade, poverty and globalization, 
see Bardhan 2004: 249-73. 

22 On this point, see, Christopher Pinney. “Introduction , pp. 1-34 in Rachel Dwyer 
and Christoper Pinney 2001: 11. See also several essays in Kaarsholm 2004. 
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1 On the enchantment of 
the state 1 

Indian thought on the role of the 
state in the narrative 
of modernity 

Suclipta Kaviraj 


1 

In Indian history, modernity is unthinkable without the state. This is true in 
several ways. First, a fundamental ideational change introduced by modernity 
into Indian intellectual culture was the transformation in the idea of the state 
- what it was. and what it did to the society. From an institution that was 
traditionally seen as a necessarily limited and distinctly unpleasant part of 
the basic furniture of any society, the idea of the state has been transformed 
into a central moral force, producing an immense enchantment in India s 
intellectual life. This partly explains the enormity of the casual powers of the 
state in the unfolding story of India’s modernity. It can be argued that in the 
Indian context, as distinct from the European, the state has been the primary 
instrument of modernity. 2 This paper seeks to present an absurdly short 
history of the curious adventures of this idea. It also seeks to explain why, 
despite the global dominance of ideas of liberalisation, and a reduction of 
the state’s interference in economic life, in India this enchantment is still 
undiminished in crucial parts. 

It should be stated clearly at first that this paper studies the movement of 
the idea of the state in the broadest sense, and includes very different forms of 
‘thinking’ - from the highly self-conscious thinking of theorists to the far 
more practical, sketchy but powerful conceptions that animate ordinary polit¬ 
ical action - the ideas carried in the minds of ordinary politicians, voters, 
bureaucrats, and dissenters. 3 Thinking here includes what a ragged and com¬ 
plex collectivity like ‘political Indians’ (with all the necessary ambiguity of this 
phrase) ‘think’ about an entity called the state. The boundaries and contents 
of the idea of the state is likely to vary between intellectuals and common 
people, literate and illiterate actors in the political world, social elites and 
underprivileged classes. All this can be gathered together into something like a 
‘political imaginary’. (Taylor 2003) Thus this paper is not only about thinking 
in the form of political theory in its ordinary form, but also about thinking in 
many other unorthodox shapes and forms, ordinary people’s powerful but 
inchoate expectations, moral understandings, and ‘habits of the heart . 
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2 Subsidiarity/sovereignty 


Two conceptions of the state 

Although we routinely speak about the pre-modern and the modern state, 
this way of speaking has a major conceptual drawback: it implicitly contains 
an unavoidable suggestion that we are talking about two historically differen 
versions of the same object: though this precisely is to be turned into a prob¬ 
lem. In fact we are talking about two very different organisations of power, 
although for other theoretical reasons it is plausible to house them insi e a 
capacious general category like the state. If the state designates any coherent, 
distinct organisation of power such that it identifies a group o peop e an an 
institutional structure which lays down the rules which members of a society 
must follow, on pain of sanctions, it can perform the conceptual function of 
that generic category. It would be clear, however, that this definition is much 
wider than the definition we draw conventionally from Max Weber because 
it omits two crucial Weberian features - it makes no reference to anonymity 
or impersonality of the powers of the state or in the functioning of its appar¬ 
atuses; nor does it demand that the state has the monopoly of legitimate uses 
of violence. 5 The Weberian idea is in any case undeniably local in historical 
terms as the feudal order in Europe could not fit his more stringent definition. 
To use the term state to refer to pre-modern political power is to consciously 
suspend the use of a Weberian definition." 


The idea of the pre-modern state ' 

Ancient Hindu philosophy produced two styles of reflection on the nature of 
royal power. Some theoretical treatises contained detailed dogmatic com¬ 
pendia of the principles of royal government.* Reflective discussions on the 
nature of royal power were generated by a perpetual intei weaving of wo 
kinds of thinking - one strand contained in the texts setting out high prin¬ 
ciples like the Manusmrti and Arthasastra, and the other suggested by the 
narrative complications offered to those principles by the stories of the epics 

^The^de^of the ‘law - (or order) which combines the attributes of 7 bothl a 
divine and a natural conception is central to Manu’s theory of kingship, y 
distinguishing between ‘the law’ (, dcmda ) and a fallible human agent, the king. 
Manu is able to create a theoretical structure in which the king does not enjoy 
unconditional capricious power over the lives of his subjects. It is absolute in 
the sense that there is no other human authority which can contest it, bu 
it is not without a moral framework to which it is, in its run, subordinate. 
The king's power is simply the translation into the human scale of the law, e 
logic of a divinely given natural and social order. 

Two aspects of the Hindu theory are significant for a long-term histoncal 
understanding of conceptions of the state. The Manusmrti (Don.ger 1991) is 
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written in the grand, unanswerable tone of a divine decree simply recorded by 
its human amanuensis. The central idea of this form of political theory is that 
social order is not subordinate to the king’s legislative function: rather, he is 

subordinate to the social order. 

Another central idea in the Manusmrti, entirely consistent with this line 
of reasoning, is the relation between the political ruler and the caste order 
of social practice. The ruler’s power is executive or administrative, it can¬ 
not make fundamental rules of social conduct or change them. The rules 
of the caste order are therefore impervious to the constant fluctuations of 
royal power. The two primary features of the Hindu theory of the state 
sought to restrain political power by subjecting it to a transcendent divine 
order, and divesting the state of significant legislative authority over social 

structure. 10 . . - 

Islam and Hinduism contained antithetical principles in many respects, tor 
example, about idolatry and the nature of God, but in terms of the relation 
between the power of political^rulers and the ‘social constitution , they 
obeyed surprisingly similar rules: To the significant question of whether the 
temporary possessor of political power could alter the fundamental tenets 
of the social constitution, Islam suggested a remarkably similar answer. It 
can be a plausible functionalist suggestion that in traditional agrarian soci¬ 
eties political power was so fragile and volatile that necessary social stability 
could not be maintained if legislative pojver of a serious kind was given to the 
political ruler. To impart stability to norms of social life and to save them from 
arbitrary rule, most religions in agrarian societies probably followed a simi ar 
logic of ascribing the power of legislative constitution of society to divine 
authority, with a crucial mediating role played by religious intellectuals - the 
very similar function performed by Brahmins in Hinduism and the ulema 
in Islam. From our angle, what is significant is that Islamic political rulers 
implicitly accepted limitations on political sovereignty in relation to the 
social constitution that were parallel to those of Hindu rulers. In terms o 
the historical long-term, entry of Islam into Indian society began hig y 
significant changes in many other fields of social life, but not m the structure 
of its political order in this particular respect." The Islamic state saw itself 
as limited and socially distant as the Hindu state. Crucially, because of 
this reason, neither the Hindu nor the Islamic state employed a conception 
of domination that was strictly similar to modern European notions of 
sovereignty. In terms of their external relations with other kingdoms or 
empires, these states were certainly sovereign over their territories: but we 
cannot simply assume that in their internal relation with their subjects, these 
states exercised the familiar rights of sovereignty. It is essential to understand 
the difference between actual weakness of a state and its marginality in prin¬ 
ciple The relative autonomy of the social constitution from the state was no 
because the state was weak, and would have invaded social rules if it could 
muster the necessary strength. Rather in its political ethics, it accepted a 
marginality that was a consequence of its own normative principles. The 
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marginality of the pre-modern state was a social fact precisely because it 
followed from a moral principle which guided the relation between rulers 
and subjects. 

3 Colonialism and the early modern state 

British colonial power entered India in a peculiar fashion which has become 
difficult to recover with historical accuracy, because the immensely powerful 
narratives of British imperialism and Indian nationalism both of which 
tend to occlude its complex and unusual character. Both imperial histories 
and nationalist narratives saw this as a cataclysmic struggle between two 
societies - their normative principles and their collective institutions, though 
the actual historical process was far more limited, uneven and messy. British 
power did not enter into Indian society as a conquering colonial power: in 
fact secrecy, stealth and imperceptibility were the conditions of its conquest. 
The British could eventually conquer India, precisely because they did not 
conquer it all at once, and the entire process did not look at least initially like 
a conventional imperial conquest. Similarly, nationalist torment about the 
loss of sovereignty to a distant and alien power was also based on a mis¬ 
description. The British did not conquer an India which existed before their 
conquest; rather, they conquered a series of independent kingdoms which 
became political India during and in part as a response to their dominion. 
(Kaviraj 1994) Schematically, all states before the coming of colonial modern¬ 
ity in India answered the description of a state of subsumption!subsidiarity: 
they dominated the society as a group of rulers distinct from the society 
below them, untied to their subjects by any strong common emotive or 
institutional bond like modern nationalism; correspondingly, their ability 
to affect the society’s basic structure of organisation of everyday life was 
seriously restricted. 

In fact, study of the peculiar process by which the colonial state emerged 
illustrates an important theoretical fact: the various functions which are 
systematically bundled together in the modern state were not institutionally 
conjoined in earlier times in a necessarily singular structure. British power 
entered into Indian society almost unnoticed, when the East India Company 
became one of the major players in a situation of political uncertainty 
and flux. As the Company established its hold over specific levels of the 
economy and administration of various regions of India, it introduced, in 
segments and as its requirements demanded, various military and administra¬ 
tive functions to its indescribable collection of diverse activities. As its terri¬ 
tory expanded, and as it got a further permission to collect revenue on behalf 
of the empire, it had to bring in accounting practices, leading, in their turn, 
to greater cultural contact with the native population and cautious cultural 
moves to introduce the natives to modern education. Eventually, in a period 
of about 70 years, these new ruling practices came together to form what 
became the recognizable figure of a colonial state. 52 
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As it established itself on Indian soil, the colonial authority continued to 
display the outward insignia of a state of subsumption. First, initially, the 
functions it partly inherited and partly usurped were indeed those of a sub¬ 
sumption state. Second, in its early stages, the Company was anxious not to 
produce an exaggerated image of its control - for fear of triggering hostile 
reaction. Third, those who ran the Company administration and those who 
exercised increasingly substantial supervision over its expanding operations 
on behalf of the British government, followed what they considered Roman 
precedents, before the British Empire found its own true principles and a 
suitable rhetoric accompanying them. Finally, there was a strong current of 
opinion, represented by Burke that was deeply mistrustful of colonial actions 
in India and feared that the lawlessness of the rulers in the colony might 
slowly invade the practice of metropolitan governance. 

Eventually, when British power was consolidated, the state that emerged 
had an intermediate form, a hybrid between an empire-state of the older 
type and a sovereign state of European modernity. It was soon evident that 
the British empire was fundamentally different from its Mughal predecessor 
in fundamental ways. The nature of its power, the purposes of its use, its 
long-term historical consequences were all immeasurably different from 
earlier empire-states. In some ways the colonial state continued traditions 
of older imperial rules, in others it introduced practices of modern states. 
British colonial rule, because of its unprecedented military supremacy, gave 
a new kind of fixity to political territoriality. Territorial fixity was followed by 
a slowly expanding moral claim of sovereign power. 

After the rebellion of the mid-nineteenth century, and partially in con¬ 
sequence, the character of colonial rule changed in major ways. First, the 
metropolitan government assumed direct responsibility of the Indian empire, 
abandoning the earlier policy of ambivalent exploitation of the colonial 
connection. When the Company ruled India, British official policy was a 
mixture of quiet enjoyment of the financial benefits of Company rule and a 
casual denial of responsibility if things went wrong. From the direct assump¬ 
tion of empire by the home government, the British establishment had to be 
more directly involved in the affairs of the colony, and it had to take more 
seriously progressive demands that emerging liberal rules of governance 
should be applied to the government of India. Second, colonial authorities 
had a clearer perception of the political need for Indian collaboration, bring¬ 
ing a group of modernist Indians into the business of colonial administration 
in subordinate roles, so that they could work as an ideological relay into 
Indian society, producing a quasi-hegemonic connection with at least the 
ambitious, modernist segment of the Indian upper class. It is fair to say that 
in the early period of direct crown rule, the Indian upper classes saw' the 
expanding claims of sovereignty of the British state as an implement of 
intensifying their own control over Indian society. 

Reflection on the specific qualities of imperial control brought the question 
of the state to the centre of the political field of vision. In the nineteenth 
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century, the central puzzle for Indian intellectuals trying to understand their 
history was the question of subjugation : how such a small number of alien 
rulers, from such a distant base, could control a country of such immense size 
and diversity. From the early twentieth century, this question was trans¬ 
formed into the question of independence , a consideration of how this power 
could be contested and ultimately removed. Eventually, Indian thought on 
the question of how to assess modernity, and its primary historical instru¬ 
ment - the state - divided into two opposed strands with radically different 
judgements on these two subjects. 


4 Two discourses on the state 
A discourse of disillusionment 

A major strand of theoretical reflection, argued forcefully by the Bengali 
author, Bhudev Mukhopadhyay’s essays on sociology (Mukhopadhyay 1892 
[1981]) came to a primarily negative judgement on European modernity, and 
the expanding claims of the state. Bhudev asserted that Indian and European 
societies were providentially joined by history, but the simple power of colo¬ 
nialism could not erase the fundamental fact that the two societies were 
organised around demonstrably different principles - in the normative and 
organisational sense*Indian society, by which he primarily meant the Hindu 
social order based on caste, was characterised by an interior organisation 
(antahsasane sasita ): this was interior, and anterior to the external authority 
of the state. Its normative principles derived from a collectively accepted 
and intelligible normative order of dharma , and it ran according to those 
‘internal’ principles, in other words, disqualifying the claims of internal 
sovereignty’ of the modern state. External interference into the settled habits 
of Hindu society - its sittlichkeit , was therefore perceived as normatively 
unjustified, and for this reason, likely to be ineffectual, if attempted by pure 
force. (Mukhopadhyay 1892 [1981], for interpretations, Raychaudhuri 1989, 
Kaviraj 1995) European societies were based on a fundamental principle of 
acquistiveness and possessive individualism which had three negative effects 
when judged from a rationalistic humanist perspective. The civil society, or 
its economic version of the modern market, appeared to him to create a 
condition of utter instability of fortunes of individuals and societies and 
made modern Europeans accept that instability as a natural and desirable 
condition, supported by a false theory of‘human nature . European colonial¬ 
ism was simply the application of this logic of acquisitive conflict to the 
level of world society. After altering the norms and institutions of their own 
societies, European societies had acquired the power to extend them to all 
others - to impose these norms artificially on all their dominions and pretend 
that this forced universality confirmed their ‘natural character. Modern soci¬ 
eties did not emerge in other cultures through spontaneous combustion, but 
by the forcible reforms of European rule. 
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Modern states were unprecedented devices by which the entire social uni¬ 
verse in the colonies was re-structured by European imperialism into a form 
of society that was excessively materialistic, individualistic and competitive 
and which eventually made any real conception of society unsustainable. 13 
This society would eventually undermine all bonds of basic sociality by 
* encouraging individuals to treat all others instrumentally (to borrow Kantian 
language) and make life unfulfilling for all. Interestingly, although Bhudev 
was sharply critical of modern European statecraft, he showed deep admir¬ 
ation for two achievements of European modernity: political economy, the 
European science of improving the wealth of nations, and the growth of 
modern science. Besides these two spheres, Indian society had nothing to 
learn from Europe. 

Gandhi’s intransigent rejection of modernity’s material, technical and 
political attractions made this critical political vision internationally known 
(Gandhi 1997) - though originally it sinhply attracted amused derision from 
Western sources. Gandhi revoked the two concessions even Bhudev had made 
to European modernity — on the crucial questions of science and political 
economy. Gandhi asserted that the central feature of modern Western society 
was the rejection of the traditional practices of moral restraint - in desires 
of the individual, economic acquisitiveness of the society, in the human 
exploitation of nature by technology. By using the resonant Hindu-Buddhist 
idea of himsa - violence in a vastly capacious sense - which could extend 
from personal jealousy against others, to meat-eating and violent treatment 
of animals, to aggressive relations with others in market society, to modern 
wars which extended the full capacity of modern science and technology 
towards a rationalist project of destruction against other states and peoples- 
Gandhi thought he could bring the entire architecture of European modern¬ 
ity into a single intelligible theoretical grid, and in a manner persuasive to 
religious-minded Indians. In Gandhi’s thought, there was a distinction and 
inverse relation between internal and external government. If the individual 
could govern, restrain, control his self, especially his material desires, he 
would find contentment, and would require less external control. The extent 
of intrusion of the state in the lives of individuals and of local communities 
was directly proportional to their failure to exercise self-restraint. As the 
individuals’ acquisitiveness is encouraged and crosses all restraints, the order¬ 
ing powers of the state have to expand to impose legal prohibitions: for 
Gandhi therefore there was a clear explanatory solution to the paradoxical 
simultaneity of the expansion of liberal ideals of individual freedom and the 
inevitable expansion of the powers of the state. It was a failure of liberal 
theory not to see the deep connection between these two parallel develop¬ 
ments in Western modernity. This historically conservative theory of the 
state therefore had two defining characteristics: it accepted as ideal the 
conventional belief in an order which was divinely given, but rationally intel¬ 
ligible to ordinary human beings, which reduced the function of the state to 
the merest preservation of that order. Its conception was also of a minimal 
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state, but minimal in a distinctly different sense from laissez faire liberalism. 
This vision questioned the need of the modern state altogether: what it sought 
was not a minimal version of the modern state, but the state minimised in 
a pre-modern way (Gandhi 1997). 

But Gandhi’s thinking had no simple answer to the question of how to 
evict the power of the state from Indian society once British colonialism was 
removed. Gandhi’s historical conservatism eventually failed because of three 
reasons. First, the modern state was attractive to modern elites because they 
saw in it an immense expedient for the expansion of their own power over 
society: modern elites were not satisfied with segmentary forms of domin¬ 
ation; and only the mediation of the modern state could provide them with 
that. The subaltern groups in Indian society, especially the lower castes and 
untouchables, also saw in the modern state the only instrumentality which 
could provide them with some reasonable chance of emancipation from trad¬ 
itional subordination to social elites. Finally, it was clear to the political and 
intellectual elites, whatever the undesirable associations of the modern state, 
the international order was an order of states, and no national group could 
exist viably without employing this transactively mandatory form of political 
organisation. Historical conservatism therefore remained a powerful critique 
and utopia, which bothered, troubled, and inconvenienced the irresistible 
march of the idea of the modern state, but was powerless to resist it. 

5 The enchantment of the state: the modernist 
political imaginary 

No other thinker could compare with Gandhi and Tagore in intellectual 
stature; yet paradoxically, the political imagination of independent India - 
both of the elite and of the subaltern groups - turned in an opposite direc¬ 
tion. A hollow reverence was accorded to their teachings, while actual 
political reasoning fell deeper into an enchantment with the state. The most 
consistent and eloquent presentation of the modern statist vision of the 
future, opposed to the visions of Gandhi and Tagore, came of course from 
Jawaharlal Nehru. Gandhi brought independence to India, but it was Nehru 
who got the historical opportunity to decide what to do with that independ¬ 
ence, and how the powers of this newly acquired sovereignty was to be used. 
(Nehru 1955. Chatterjee 1986) 

Nehru had a vivid and thoroughly modernist political imagination based 
on the conception of an elective self, an economically atomistic individual 
who would go out in a life of work in an open economy in which individuals 
could choose their occupation and get out of the crippling continuity of 
hereditary occupations, and a democratic state which would confer on its 
citizens the right to act in a participatory public sphere. Emancipation from 
European control was desirable because colonialism blocked the realisation 
of modernity. For Gandhi, independence meant the historical opportunity to 
move out of the forcible imposition of European modernity on India; for 
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Nehru, modernity was a universally desirable condition, but imperialism 
created a two-speed world in which modernity in the colonies was either 
partially realised, or perpetually deferred. Colonies required independence 
precisely because they wanted to break out of the systematic imperialist 
provision of inferior versions of modern life. 

This modernist elite worked with an entirely Jacobin conception of the 
state. They used a strong distinction between the state and the society it 
governed precisely to view the former as an instrumentality, rather than an 
organic growth which should reflect the society’s cultural habits. The state 
was conceived in revolutionary terms - its task was precisely to drag into a 
modern age.a largely reluctant, conservative society, directly attacking its 
unjust and reactionary practices. Nehru conceived of the state as a vast, 
bureaucratic instrument of collectively-willed, elite-directed social change, 
drawing the sanction for this radical social transformation from philosophical 
readings of history rather than instant support of his people, although during 
his tenure as prime minister he enjoyed entirely secure elective majorities. 
The state’s role was critical in two major areas of reform. First. India’s 
backwardness was attributed to the imperialist exploitation, but more strictly 
to neglect of industrial development under colonial rule. In Nehru’s clever 
mixture of Marxist and Fabian political ideals, political sovereignty was 
never secure without serious industrial development, particularly growth 
of heavy industries. Continuing dependence on former colonial powers for 
complex technology and capital goods seemed to Nehru to threaten the real 
core of sovereignty. 14 

The state that emerged after independence was a successor to two contra¬ 
dictory legacies, which had entirely different conceptions of the state’s respon¬ 
sibilities. The colonial state, despite its occasional assertions of sovereignty, 
was in reality a severely limited state, particularly in the economic sphere. 
In fact, it interpreted economic roles so narrowly that it allowed the occur¬ 
rence of severe entitlement failures like famines. On the other hand, it owned 
the aspirations of the nationalist movement, which made expansive promises 
of collective well-being in future. To realise such aspirations, the state had 
to assume large directive and productive responsibilities in the economy. 
Accordingly, the Indian state began to expand its economic role frenetically 
after independence - with serious long-term consequences. True, Nehru 
inherited the framework of the British colonial state; but in the next two 
decades, this state changed its character in some fundamental respects. First, 
from a state concerned primarily with political order and tax collection. 

I it turned into a vast bureaucratic machine, striving to affect the functioning 

of the productive economy in two ways. It legislated a huge framework 
of protective laws to shield Indian industry from foreign competition, but it 
also exacted a heavy price by imposing an intricate network of rules of bur¬ 
eaucratic approval. Domestic industries were both defended, and restricted, 
generating a complex interactive relation between the state and private 
enterprise. (Chibber 2003) By using the reformist imaginary of economic 
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nationalism, Nehru’s government easily established a firm directive control 
over Indian industries-which was to turn destructive in later decades. Second, 
the Nehruvian state was not content with merely directing industrial invest¬ 
ments of the private sector; it decided that the Indian bourgeoisie lacked 
the capital required for establishing large-scale industries and purchasing 
advanced technology on the world market. Starting from slightly experi- 
l mental moves in the early years, from the 1956 Second Five Year Plan, it 

rapidly constructed a large public sector of industries directly by the state. 
Commonly, observers emphasise the continuity between the colonial and 
the Nehruvian state; but their discontinuities are at least equally significant. 
The political history of Asia and Africa is full of examples of states which 
simply inherited colonial bureaucracies, with a tired political imagination, 
which could not achieve any significant imaginative integration with their 
j peoples after independence. As they moved away from contact with popular 

aspirations, these states degenerated into personal or military tyrannies, 
or simply crumbled into inefficacy. The Indian state was an exception. After 
independence, the Indian nationalist state produced a new, powerful imagin- 
j ation for itself, which re-connected it to popular aspirations, which allowed 

the Indian state to continue its successful career, despite disapproval from 
I both camps in the Cold War. There were two crucial factors in this unusual 

success of a state which managed to install democracy without prior condi¬ 
tions of either cultural homogeneity or economic prosperity. The first was the 
manner in which it captured the imagination of the emergent modern elites. 
Despite its stark and obvious failures in various fields - removal of poverty, 
provision of primary education, achieving either respectable rates of long- 
:: term economic growth, or significant distributive justice, the state supervised 

' a rapid growth of a modern middle class. This might have accentuated inter- 

i I! nal inequality, but the absolute size of this middle class created substantial 

1 enclaves of contentment with the state’s performance. In restrospect, the 

state’s economic supervision also put some measure of restraint on further 
i i> j inequality among social classes. By allowing the market economy to develop, 

: albeit slowly, and by creating a rapidly expanding state sector which required 

! a supervising bureaucracy, this state earned the gratitude of the middle 

classes, the aspiring and confident entrants into India s modern mixed econ- 
1 ; omy. The state and the market might be opposed forms of economic man¬ 

agement, but they contributed to the prosperity of the professionals as a 
I class. At the same time, the Nehruvian state retained at least an ideological 

commitment to social reform and distributive justice — though slow and 
I insubstantial economic growth threw the state increasingly upon the resources 

of the modern elites, and slowed down the prospects of any serious income 
; redistribution. 

Significantly, the Nehruvian state also appealed powerfully to subaltern 
social imaginaries. Through the design of the new Constitution, it undertook 
an immense project of social reform, as distinct from economic ledistribu- 
tion. using the state as the primary instrument to tear down the thousand 
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year's indignities of the caste system. This caught the imagination of the 
lower orders of Indian society in a different but equally potent fashion. 
All previous states had accepted defeat in the face of the historical persistence 
| of the caste order, although the colonial state had begun to provide for 

limited political representation to the lowest castes. By adopting a reformist 
i constitutional system, the Nehruvian state declared the ‘sovereignty of the 

state in deciding social principles and legislated the basic rules of the caste 
system invalid - an unprecedented move that could not be accomplished 
by any previous state, or by efforts of religious reformers. By the consti¬ 
tutional abolition of un touch ability, and a system of reservation in three 
sectors — electoral representation, government employment and educational 
institutions - the independent state made the first fundamental attack against 
the normative legitimacy and institutional power of the caste system. The 
constitutional initiative on caste eventually yielded two consequences. It 
is generally accepted now that the ameliorative results of the reservation 
policies were very slow, affected a small segment of the lowest castes, and 
were consequently seen as largely symbolic — conferring on the lowest sec¬ 
tions of Indian society a ritualistic formal citizenship which the state could 
not actually translate into effective redistribution of dignity, not to speak of 
incomes. But this small segment of upwardly mobile elite from low castes 
secured for their communities a symbolic dignity, a staged equality with other 
bearers of power in state institutions. It is remarkable that, despite the formal 
openness of the competitive market, it did not produce a single lower caste or 
! untouchable millionaire: and despite all the failings of the ponderous state, it 

produced a real stratum of bureaucrats from the lowest castes, and eventually, 
the elective apparatuses of the state also produced a stratum of important 
politicians who sat on the central cabinet, ruled large states as chief ministers, 
and eventually a President of the republic. Despite the undoubtedly nominal 
character of this elevation, this process changed the normative template of 
Hindu society. Paradoxically, the slowness of this process and its largely 
ritualistic character also produced in vast masses of the lower castes an 
indignant sense of urgency in demanding their rights. This has expressed 
itself in a strange transformation of the basic language of Indian politics — its 
intriguing turn towards the vernacular, particularly, the translation of the 
idea of justice into a language of caste. (Jaffrelot 2002) Electoral politics in 
India, since the 1980s, mainly happens in the vernacular - both in a literal and 
I a symbolic sense. Since the late seventies, parliamentary politics went through 

! an amazing transformation - in its personnel and language. During the 

I Nehru period, politics was almost entirely an arena for upper middle-class 

| politicians, wedded to ideologies like liberalism and socialism, disputing their 

I claims in chaste English in India’s numerous legislative chambers. By the late 

| seventies, they began to be replaced by politicians from lower social strata. 

I with less or more vernacular education, whose political imaginations and 

| practical preoccupations were startlingly different. Western ideologies like 

f liberalism and socialism simply disappeared from the language of political 
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contestation which acquired a new kind of intensity and was entirely about 
the question of dignity and resentment against the unacceptable sluggish¬ 
ness of caste emancipation. Thus, while politics since the seventies became 
undoubtedly more participatory and in that sense, democratic, it also became 
unmistakably more vernacular, caste-oriented and non-Western. The broad 
movements of democracy in India have become historically peculiar: it has 
become more Indian while it has become more democratic. (Yadav 1998) 
From the point of view of comparative political theory, the Indian case 
illustrates an interesting point. In modern Indian political life the central 
conflict was about two views of the state, represented by Gandhi and Nehru. 
One of them demanded a limitation of the state’s powers, the other an 
unambiguous expansion. Yet, this was not a re-enactment of the European 
conflict between liberal and socialist theory. I have sought to suggest that the 
limitation that Gandhi wanted was very different from prescriptions of lib¬ 
eral theory. What Nehruvianism eventually came to represent was also quite 
distinct from socialism; because the state had little success in its redistributive 
agenda. Yet it was not a failed socialist state: it succeeded in something 
else. The correct characterisation for this would be a pure ‘statism’, without a 
strong redistributive expectation. It was literally a poor people s version of 
the welfare state, which had too little revenue to provide them with normal 
everyday welfare, but came to their rescue in a desperate mitigation of crisis 
situations. (Chatterjee 2004) 

It has been suggested that the Congress system (Kothari 1970) - or what 
I have more grandly called the Nehruvian state - was based upon a con¬ 
sensus. This is misleading if consensus implies different political groups 
reaching agreement on the same principles; it is more accurate to say that in 
the Nehruvian state there was a historic convergence of radically dilferent 
expectations. The upper classes saw it as an instrument of economic growth 
primarily for themselves, and in the immediate future. Lower strata in Indian 
society were drawn to it by the promise of social dignity, an end of the caste 
system, and a distant dream of economic uplift. But the two dreams, and 
their divergent justifications, were equally real for the relevant groups to 
repose their faith in common in the modem-nation-state. 

In a certain sense, a distinction between the Congress government and 
‘the Nehruvian state’ is crucial for understanding what is happening in Indian 
politics at the current stage. From the point of view of political economy, 
the period of Indira Gandhi’s regime is relatively uninteresting. It sought 
a formal continual of the Nehruvian design of an economically dominant 
state, without a serious reflection about altered circumstances internally and 
internationally. Not surprisingly, the continued functioning of the institu¬ 
tions of Nehruvian political economy began to yield diminishing returns. 
It also began to be corroded by increasing power exercised by elected politi¬ 
cians over technicians and bureaucrats. ‘The Congress system fell into decay 
by the 1970s, and Congress's electoral fortunes were revived temporarily 
bv Indira Gandhi through a quite different kind of political system. By the 
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eighties, even the restructured system had failed the Congress, and Congress’s 
conception of a pluralist Indian nation was being seriously challenged 
by aggressive Hindu nationalism. A subtle and interesting shift has taken 
place in the imaginative universe of Indian politics through all these politi¬ 
cal changes. All forms of collective belonging - the Hindu community, the 
secular Indian nation, the pluralist Indie civilisation, the solidarity of 
individual castes or their lateral coalitions - have come under increasingly 
sceptical criticism for their political adversaries. The politics of the 1970s 
and 1990s - through the transformation of the nature of political discourse 
and the centrality of the question of identity - took attention away from 
questions of political economy. Ironically, even the left parties concentrated 
on the fight against Hindutva than against poverty. Economic liberalisation 
in the early 1990s, however, brought the political economy of the state back 
to political significance. It has not erased the politics of identity, but has 
complicated its causal effects in various wuys. 15 

6 Liberalization and the state 

Since the early nineties, successive Indian governments have implemented an 
expanding programme of economic liberalisation which necessarily wants to 
shrink the powers and the spheres of operation of the state. But economic 
liberalization has taken various dilferent historical trajectories from an 
economic collapse of states in Africa, to a disorderly transition to a primitive 
form of capitalism in Russia to relatively orderly retreat of the state in China 
and India. The ideology of liberalization often used an excessively dichotom¬ 
ous view of the relation between the state and market, to conclude that each 
can operate entirely without the other. In fact, the state might not need the 
market, but the market always needs an effective, if minimal, state. To enforce 
contracts, to provide a framework of credible laws, to create an environment 
of predictable responses to economic behaviour market reforms require 
an effective state. In India, economic liberalization has taken a relatively 
distinctive path. First of all, liberalization - the most fundamental change in 
economic strategy since Nehru’s far-reaching initiatives - occurred without 
a significant change in party politics: it was a Congress government which 
legislated the reforms that altered economic strategy, somewhat like the case 
of China. More significantly, although the Congress government which took 
the initial steps towards liberalisation soon lost power, successor governments 
simply continued with the logic of liberalizing reforms, demonstrating an 
underlying, though unstated, elite consensus about the direction of macro- 
economic policies. In India, therefore, it was the state which supervised a 
retreat of the state from its economic roles. As some observers have noted, the 
Indian states decided to introduce liberalisation at its own chosen speed, 
and staggered its initiation, refusing to liberalise all sectors of the economy 
at once, and deciding against an ideological disinvestment of the large 
profit-making state industries. Against the argument that the full results of 
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liberalisation cannot be obtained without liberalising all sectors of the econ¬ 
omy it has refused till now to introduce radical changes in some sectors 
like^'the labour market, or a comprehensive abolition of subsidies. Iromcailly, 
while some economies which opted for a radical, comprehensive liberalisa¬ 
tion faced collapse, the staggered liberalisation of the Indian economy has 
resulted consistently high growth rates. Although the trajectories of liberal¬ 
ization are quite different in China and India, both cases show that it needs a 

state to organise the state’s orderly economic retreat. 

The long story of the state shows a movement from a pre-modern socie y 
in which the state was more magnificent than socially dominant, and con¬ 
sequently, large initiatives were primarily organised by groups or socia 
institutions. The colonial state slowly altered this marginality and placed the 
state at the centre of all social initiatives. After independence, in a society o 
great poverty, and meagre group resources, a political culture of dependence 
on the state emerged. When social groups wanted the establishment of 
schools, hospitals, or centres for artistic cultivation, they always turned to 
state This culture of state-dependency was reinforced by the idea that th 
state was the only mechanism for realisation of social justice. In the near y 
two decades after liberalization started, the economic sociology of India 
has been significantly changed. Two trends are clearly discernible. The first 
and the less significant, is a greater dispersal of the powers inside the state 
apparatus itself - between its different organs - the economically mmense y 
strengthened executive, an increasingly voluble but incoherent legislature and 
the morally assertive judiciary: and also, between the Centre and the states. 
Under the new dispensation of policies, states have appreciably more revenue 
and room for creative manoeuvre in economic policy: and in the interest 
of aggregate economic growth, the Central government is loath to impose 
a frame of policy uniformity. Lower levels of the state are becoming ess 
dependent on its upper levels. But the more significant change 's occurnng in 
the relation between the state and ‘civil society in both senses of thls ™ s 
concept. Civil society, in the sense of‘bourgeois society - the entire complex 
field of economic institutions of capitalist production - is becoming more 
assertive and less dependent on state resources, and are being left free ot state 
regulation. The changing economic sociology appears to be reinforcing 
by throwing up a new kind of entrepreneurial class, supported by a much 
larger, affluent professional middle class - which does not suffer from a 
culture of state-dependency. The liberalising state naturally supports such 
developments, because this reduces its burdens and responsibilities. In the 
second sense of the concept - civil society, when it refers to all groups outside 
the state - the relation with a diminishing state is bound to be more complex^ 
By the state's retreat from some welfare functions, the field has been opened 
for a massive growth of non-governmental organisations. The middle class is 
of course everywhere a vast and composite formation, primarily composed 
of small business and affluent professionals: and their expectation from e 
state is bound to be different. To them the state is still a primary source of 
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lucrative and undemanding employment; and although in comparison to the 
new private sector, the bureaucracy might offer less tempting employment, its 
aura of power and privilege is unlikely to disappear altogether. But although 
these upper proprietary classes - the industrial bourgeoisie and modern pro¬ 
fessional elites - who have benefited the most from the state, might now 
become disillusioned with it, the vast masses of lower-class groups have little 
alternative recourse. Capitalist growth clearly rewards regions and groups 
unequally, and its benefits, contrary to its lyrical worshippers, do not trickle 
down with reasonable rapidity. In any case, the great legitimation of the new 
state stemmed from its promise of social justice, the promise of the state to 
interfere in market processes sufficiently to produce outcomes more favour¬ 
able to the lower classes than the unhindered operations of the free market. It 
is impossible for the Indian state to escape from that aspiration - of its own 
making. There is a strangely complex conception of the state which is seen 
both as an instrument of oppression, and the only recourse against it. 

Reading the state 

All these confusing and conflicting aspirations and the inevitable disap¬ 
pointments that historical experience has brought along have not destroyed 
the legitimacy of the state, but done something strange to the exact location 
of its image in popular political imagination. The sense of the state that has 
survived can be clarified by a series of negations in the popular imagination. 
Survey research has shown that it is seen as distinct from governments at the 
state or the Centre, run by the Congress or the BJP, which are seen as aloof, 
corrupt, inefficient, and in cases like Gujarat, murderous. It is distinct from 
the bureaucracy, which is widely regarded as elitist, indifferent and always 
bearing a faint stench of corruption. It is not the army and the police which 
are dreaded and hated by large parts of the population for being violent an 
venal. In normal political discourse, the state comprises of the apparatuses ot 
army, the bureaucracy, the government; in Indian popular imagination, it is 
made strangely distinct from all these institutions. This is what has made 
it difficult to read what is the precise locus of this conception of the state, 
because it is not to be found at places where we are accustomed to search 
for its presence. Yet its distinctive presence as a powerful regulatory idea is 
unmistakable. It is implicitly invoked in every demand for justice, equality, 
dignity, assistance - because all such demands can made only in its name; and 
it is the state’s responsibility to meet all these expectations. Ordinary Indians 
see the operations of this state in many tangible events that cannot have 
happened without it. The poor, for whom this state should have been the 
most difficult to discern, see its presence in the way the right to property is 
continually put in abeyance when they squat on government land, or 
encroach on private property. (See Chatterjee 2004) They see it as the obvious 
provider of relief after natural calamities. They conceive it as provider ot 
education and as recourse in extreme cases of distress. What is significant in a 
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narrative of the state is that disadvantaged groups who volubly declare their 
disillusionment with the Indian nation, its offer of common citizenship, and 
are bitterly resentful of all incumbent or potential governments, still need 
something like a strangely disembodied idea of the state to articulate their 
grievances The idea of the state has gone through an astonishing transform¬ 
ation. It has cut itself loose from its attachment to the conceptions of the 
nation but has attained a strange apotheosis as the only repository o 
people’s moral aspirations. All other normal repositories of public and col¬ 
lective life - governments, bureaucracies, communities, the nation - have lost 
some of their legitimacy in a rising tide of undirected and uncontrollable 
social aspiration, except a distant, second-order, spectral, moral idea of the 
modern state. Its attributes are strangely familiar: it is capable of knowing 
everything, doing everything, removing all obstacles, punishing wrongs, 
showing mercy, averting evil. There is no end in sight of the Indian society s 
strange enchantment with the modern state. 


Notes 

1 This paper is a reduced and modified version of a long essay, ‘On the enchantment 

of the state’, which appeared in the European Journal of Sociology, 20U5. > . 

2 In the European context, Marxist historians would view the role of economic 
transformations towards capitalism as a primary process, bearing a causal influ¬ 
ence on the changes in the state. Other may disagree with the Marxist ascription of 
a causal role exclusively to the economy, but it is generally acknowledged that the 
storv of European modernity is driven by economic as well as political forces, 
wish to suggest that in India the primary causal impulses towards modernity came 
primarily from the state and political transformations around its control. Signi - 
cant economic changes were conditional on changes in the structure of political 
power. In other words, it is the changes in the structure of the state that explain the 
changes in the economy, not the other way round. That does not mean, however, 
that once structures of a capitalist economy are established in various parts of the 
productive system, they do not exert important and independent causal influence^ 

3 This is an unorthodox conception of‘political thought, but similar to an approac 
suggested in P. Rosanvallon in the case of French political thought. Rosanvallon 

(2006), chapter 2. „ . . r ,, . ., 

4 Charles Taylor (2003) has recently used the concept of an imaginary, following the 
earlier discussions in Castoriadis (198). ‘Habits of the heart of course is 
Tocqueville’s wonderfully evocative and capacious phrase, Tocqueville (IV, 

5 For an excellent account of how this idea developed historically, Q. Skinner, The 
state’, in Tully (ed.), Meaning and Context, Polity Press, Cambridge, 1988. 

6 For a theoretical discussion of why modern institutions in India must be signifi¬ 
cantly different from European counterparts, see Sudipta Kaviraj, Outline ot a 
revisionist theory of modernity’, European Journal of Sociology No. 4, 2005. 

7 For a brief discussion of some of the central tenets of Hindu and Islamic principles 
of political rule, see Sudipta Kaviraj, ‘On the enchantment of the state , European 
Journal of Sociology, 2005. 

8 Three of the most famous of these were the two chapters dealing with royal 
pow’er in the Manusmrti, the great dogmatic digest of rules of Hindu social lite 
which detailed the rules that should govern the conduct of both ordinary members 
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of a principality and of the ruler; the Arthasastra, the treatise composed according 
to legend by Chanakya, the shrewd counsellor to the first Maurya emperor 
Chandragupta - who defeated Alexander’s successor Seleucus and established a 
Hindu empire - later inherited and morally transformed by Asoka his grandson 
who converted to Buddhism; and finally, the almost entirely self-standing disquisi¬ 
tion on royal power given by the great elder statesman Bhishma on his bed 
of arrow's, before his death, to the new king after the great battle in the late canto 
of the Hindu epic the Mahabharata. 

9 In the Hindu tradition, scholars were exhorted to read the theoretical texts along 
with the epic narratives, because the latter contained exercises in application of the 
principles put forth in the former. 

10 The most detailed description of Hindu reflections on the powers and obligations 
of the royal office is in Kane (1962-75). For an understanding of the relation 
between culture and power in the Sanskrit world, see Sheldon Pollock’s magisterial 
analysis, (2006), and for a succinct account of its crisis at the end of the pre-modern 
epoch, (2005). 

11 For an analytical survey of the ideas of political rule, see Muzaffar Alam (2004), 
and for a set of detailed explorations of the institutions and functionings of the 
Mughal state, Alam and Subrahmaniam (1999). 

12 For two contrary views of the colonial order see Guha (1997), which emphasises 
domination, and Bayly (1996), which emphasises exchange. 

13 Bhudev w f as writing in a period when Bengali fascination w'ith French theories, 
particularly Rousseau, was at its peak: and some of his arguments may have come 
from a reading of Roussueau as much as from Hindu philosophical reflection. 

14 For a fuller discussion of the Nehruvian line of reasoning regarding political 
economy see. Sudipta Kaviraj. ‘Dilemmas of democratic development’ in Adrian 
Leftwich (ed.). Democracy and Development, Polity, Cambridge, 1994. 

15 For a concise analysis of the significant forces affecting Indian politics now, 
see Men on and Nigam 2007. 
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2 An institutional perspective on 
the post-liberalization state 
in India 

Aseema Sinha 


Is the Indian state in retreat, stimulated by economic liberalization impera¬ 
tives? How should we understand the nature of the Indian state in the current 
era of globalization? Has the nature of the Indian state been transformed 
by policy and market reforms initiated in the early 1990s? Contemporary 
commentary and analysis, emanating from within India and the West, often 
assumes that the economic reforms of the 1990s represent, in essence, a 
healthy retreat by an over-regulatory state apparatus from its prior posture of 
excessive intrusion into economic life. This retreat, it is argued, is responsible 
for the movement away from “the Hindu rate of growth ’—a mere 3.5 per cent 
per annum from 1950s to early 1980s—to a more accelerated rate of growth 
in the 1990s. 1 This view of the Indian state is more prescriptive and hope¬ 
ful than analytical; it hopes that the state would ensure macroeconomic 
stability, and ensure the continuation of market reforms without becoming 
an overbearing state. This apparent consensus unites perspectives on the 
“failed” developmental state, or the high modernist development regime 
(Ludden 1992) and the current “neo-liberal” state. 

For some, the erstwhile Indian state was too “soft” to intervene decisively 
(Myrdal 1968). Others suggested that the Indian debacle in development 
(1940s to 1980s) owes itself to the “iron fist of controls”—the strong state that 
strangled private economic activity (Ahluwalia 1985; Bhagwati and Desai 
1970; Bhagwati 1993; Krueger 1974; Mohan 1992). Evans conceptualized 
India as an “intermediate” state, which was meritocratic and Weberian but 
a failure in guiding development (1995). Chibber (2003) argues that capitalist 
classes in India launched an offensive against the state reducing its power to 
build coherent alliances with it. Bardhan (1984) and Rudolph and Rudolph s 
(1987) accounts unite the aforementioned seemingly competing views to 
suggest that the Indian state used its strength and autonomy to favor some 
groups—“proprietary classes” for Bardhan and the “demand groups” for the 
Rudolphs, in the process sacrificing long-term developmental policies. 2 

All these arguments—a retreating optimal state, the emerging giant, the 
local state, the soft state, failed developmental state, the overbearing state 

have something in common. These perspectives privilege an analysis of 
state—societv or state—economy interactions in shaping the output of state 
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policy J Moreover, these perspectives analyze the state from the perspective 
of macro-structural processes and assess the impact of the state on long¬ 
term economic growth or development outcomes or on policies. This picture 
assumes either that the state was so weak that it was overtaken by particular¬ 
istic and societal groups or that the bureaucracy was so strong that it _ 
overpowered society. In the first view, the state is an arena, an empty shell 
occupied by societal actors; in the second paradigm, the state is viewed as 
a unified actor. Analytically, the model of society in these perspectives is 
richer and more complex than the model of the Indian state. 

This chapter oilers an alternative view of the Indian state. I suggest that 
we build a parallel and more complex theory of the state in the policy process. 
Such a model must be able to unpack the Indian state and offer a richer 
institutionalist story that uncovers the internal dynamics of the state appar¬ 
atus. This view of the state draws upon the “local, anthropological view 
of the Indian state reflected in other chapters in this volume as well as other 
-key research 6 in looking at the state from the inside, but also argues against 
a purely “local” view of the Indian state. Instead, mechanisms that link 
different levels of the state or its different agencies suggest the need to adopt a 
more relational theory of the Indian state. This approach to the “Indian state 
requires a more elaborate conception of the state as both a set ol micro¬ 
institutions and a set of relations. In this perspective the state is viewed as 
a multifaceted, internally differentiated apparatus rather than as a homogen¬ 
ous entity that either constraints private economic activity or administers the 
interests of a no less homogenous and soldiery bourgeoisie class. This chap- 
ter, then, subjects both the developmental state and the liberalization state to 
a close examination analyzing both their institutional and structural features 
but also highlighting the continuities and dis-continuities in the nature 
of state intervention that straddle significant changes underway in India. 
Empirically, I take one policy arena—industrial policy and attempt what 
may be called a biography of a policy through the state apparatus. I outline 
the broader goals that industrial policy aimed to attain, decipher the modes 
and instruments of its implementation, and in so doing attempt to assess the 
nature of the state structure that under-girded economic policy in India. 

The “failed” developmental state: 1947-80s 7 

The nature of the Indian state is an issue of intense debate not only among 
students of Indian politics, but also among scholars of comparative political 
economy. India is the most celebrated case of a failed developmental state in 
that its developmental failures are attributed to a strong state that intervened 
too muoh and with too little felicity. Recent success in achieving much 
higher growth rates is largely'attributed to the ascendance of market forces 
accompanying liberalization in the 1990s. Thus, the Indian model of devel¬ 
opment —both during its slow and the recent high growth periods seems to 
confirm the conventional view that state failures are more crippling than 
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market failures. Yet, in order to make any assessments about state failures, 
we must open up the black box of the state and analyze its goals, policy 
instruments and most importantly, its inner workings. 

Indian slate’s goals and instruments 

India at independence (1947), in accordance with the dominant developmental 
wisdom of the time and like many other developing nations, conceived 
of economic development as industrialization, to be undertaken through 
sustained and rapid capital accumulation. Thus, Import-Substituting Indus¬ 
trialization (ISI) was implemented to alleviate the capital crunch in an 
agrarian and colonial economy through governmental allocation of scarce 
resources into priority areas of investment. The state, then, was to be the 
agency of the “Big Push,” 8 aiding and facilitating capital investment in heavy, 
basic, and capital goods industries. 

The policy regime to implement these goals, consisted of a three-pronged 
regulatory instrument: Reservation of key industries for the public sector, 
the planning commission, and the control of the regulatory arm of the state 
over the private sector, which was described as the ‘ 1 license-quo ta-permit-raj 
[rule].” 9 Two aspects of the regulatory system in India are striking. First, 
the scope of regulations was broad, comprehensive, and aimed at expansive 
developmental goals (Chakravarty 1987; Mozoomdar 1994). Second, the 
central government had almost absolute power to make and change licensing 
policies. If taken alone, the de jure boundaries of rules and regulations seem 
to justify the perception of a centralized state in India. The central govern¬ 
ment had the legal power to grant licenses, determine location, and shape 
ownership patterns in the private sector. Moreover, the Congress party ruled 
at the national level and in the various states till the late 1970s. Other 
aspects—the vertical fiscal dependence of the states on the center, the asym¬ 
metric tax structure, as well as the provision of the President’s Rule seemed 
to confirm this dominant model. The ambit of the 1951 act was extended in 
1956 to a comprehensive set of about 38 industries, including defense, capital 
goods, metals, fuels, telecommunications, transport, fertilizers, chemicals, 
cement, timber, rubber, glass, ceramics, and a host of consumer goods like 
textiles, drugs, paper, sugar, food, and leather products. The comprehensive 
and totalizing nature of the licensing system led many scholars to argue that 
this policy framework imposed adverse economic costs on the private sector 
and affected the growth rate of the economy (Ahluwalia 1985; Bhagwati and 
Desai 1970; Joshi and Little 1994). Was the operation of the Indian state as 
uniform and totalizing as it appeared? 10 

In contrast to the above picture, I argue that the institutional structure 
of the Indian state was porous , generating opportunities and incentives for 
different kinds of actors—regional elites, business, and ministries—to try to 
change the output of government policy in their favor. The story of business 
action has been written elsewhere (Kochanek 1974: Chibber 2003) blit we 
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don't know enough about regional actors such as state governments and 
regional business’s role within the state and what it implied for the nature of 
the Indian state. What was not usually apparent was that the Indian state 
was divided, and magnified choice points across its institutional structure. 
In addition, the regulatory structure involved joint decision-making between 
• the center and the regional states and between different ministries. Further¬ 
more, the sequential character of procedural rules magnified the number of 
choice points and the joint-decision-making structure. These three struc¬ 
tures_choice points, joint-decision structure, and sequential decision rules 

created obstructions for investment behavior but enabled provinces and 
diverse business groups to adopt circumvention strategies from within the 
supposedly centralized state. They also created a differentiated and divided 
state, one whose patterns and structures cannot be grasped by merely focus¬ 
ing on the central level alone. Somewhat counter intuitively, this micro- 
institutional structure not only continued after economic liberalization but 
was in fact accelerated by the new economic policies, which gave more spaces 
to regional political elites, as well as other different kinds of economic 
actors (foreign investors, for example). This joint structure of industrial gov¬ 
ernance satisfies the political imperatives of the central political elites faced 
with the dilemma of ruling over a large heterogeneous country and regionally 
inflected political challenges. 

Institutional design governing industry: divided , joint , and shared 

Three rules of the game formed the cornerstones of regulation during the 
heyday of the developmental state: (a) The constitutional division of powers 
between the center and the states (Article 273 of the Constitution), (b) the 
Industrial & Development Regulation Act (IDR), 1951; and (c) the insti¬ 
tutional structure of the regulatory system. 

(a) Article 273 of the Constitution allocated various functional powers to 
the Union and the provinces; it is quite clear that the Constitution embodies 
a shared responsibility for the center and states, envisaging an independent 
and coordinate involvement of regional state governments in industrial 
policymaking and management. 11 As an illustration, while international 
treaties and relations formally lies with the central government, in actual 
practice, regional states play an active interest in signing agreements with 
regional and international agreements like the World Bank. Asian Develop¬ 
ment Bank as well as initiating interaction with foreign governments—for 
example, Malaysia—or even with other states: New Jersey, for example. This 
pattern of joint implementation was evident across a wide range of economic 
policy domains and inherent in the constitutional division of power. 

However, this constitutional division of labor could be subverted, it may be 
argued, by the ascendance of the planning goals of the central state. The 
lynchpin of this central preeminence was regulatory control over the private 
sector embodied in (b) and (c): The IDR Act and Institutions of the 
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License-Quota-Permit-Raj [rule]. The major component of the regulatory 
framework was the system of industrial licensing for large-scale industries, 
introduced by the Industrial Development & Regulation Act of 1951. This 
act set up licensing regulations to direct the flow of industrial investments to 
desired locations and sectors and with the desired mix of product and tech¬ 
nology. A license from the Ministry of Industry, Government of India at 
New Delhi was required to set up a large-scale industrial undertaking or to 
expand capacity by more than 25 percent of existing levels, or for the manu- 
\ facture of a new product. The central government had the statutory power to 

j. make and change licensing polices as well as to grant licenses. Over time, the 

institutional structure of the licensing system became elaborate and the pro¬ 
cedures detailed. The scope of the licensing controls extended to any manu¬ 
facturing unit employing more than 50 workers if not using power and 
100 workers if using power (referred to as the “organized” or “factory sector 
in India). The purpose of the act was to regulate the entry of firms, keep 
industrial capacities in line with plan targets, achieve regional balance in the 
creation of industrial capacities, diversify the industrial base, and broad-base 
the pattern of ownership. In addition, such applications were reviewed for 
suitability of the proposed enterprise or expansion plans from the point of 
“national” and economically rational objectives, such as balanced regional 
development, prevention of concentration of economic power, encouragement 
of labor-intensive technology and small-scale industry, and the regulation of 
foreign capital and technology imports. 

By 1970 an application would have to be filed with the Ministry of Industrial 
Development and Company Affairs, which had many agencies servicing 
it, including a Director General of Technical Development (DGTD) and a 
Secretariat of Industrial Approvals (SIA). The Ministry of Industry was the 
nodal agency for coordinating the government’s policy as it pertained to the 
sector as a whole, while certain sectoral ministries looked after steel, petro¬ 
chemicals, mines, and fertilizers. This also magnified the sequential character 
of decision-making within the state as many different ministries and depart¬ 
ments had overlapping functions and jurisdictions, although divided sector- 
ally. The Ministry of Industry was the policy-making body for the whole 
industrial sector and also the main licensing authority and had the author¬ 
ity to supersede other ministries. Many committees and institutional struc¬ 
tures within the Ministry of Industry sought to include different ministries 
and regional states. Some of these were: the SIA, or the Secretariat of 
Industrial Approvals, the Projects Approval Board (PAB), the LC cum MRTP 
i Committee, Licensing Committee (LC), the Foreign Investment Board, and 

the Capital Goods Committee. 

1 As early as 1969, the Industrial Licensing Policy Inquiry Committee 

(ILPIC) Committee noted: 

On the other hand there have been cases, where because of persistent 
pressure by the [regional] State authorities concerned, licenses have been 
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granted for location within those States. Our case studies show that 
there are certain States which followed up applications for location in 
their territories very systematically and persistently and those States 
were often able to ensure that applications for licenses within their 
territories succeeded. 

(Government of India, ILPIC Report 1969. 113) 


The report goes on to say 

One difficulty in the way of licensing being effective for regional dispersal 
even in the few limited areas where attempts at planning were made 
was" the pressure that was exerted on the licensing authorities, especially 
by State governments . . . State governments also brought to bear con¬ 
siderable pressure at different levels at the Center in favor of the various 

State applicants. .... 

(Government of India, ILPIC Report 1969, 114) 


Regional governments had an institutional presence in shaping the allocation 
of licenses in the various licensing committees. In fact, this state government 
presence in the Licensing Committees stood in contrast to the complete 
absence of private business representation. For example, the meeting of the 
Full Licensing Committee heard from the state government’s representatives 
when an application was being considered. 12 And, requests for reconsider¬ 
ation by state governments were more likely to be accepted favorably than 
similar requests by businesspersons. A Ministry of Industry official said, 
“After all, they [state governments] are part of the government, moreover, 
they have many other access points to convince us—political [through 
politicians] and official; we prefer that they go through the official chan¬ 
nels” 11 The role of the state representatives was even more important when 
the application could be rejected. Then, the state governments could defend 
the application and offer counterarguments. 1 " The regional representatives 
could not veto but could influence the decisions taken in the Licensing 
Committee meetings; their role and activities may better be conceptualized 
as utilizing “choice points.” 

In addition to the institutional presence of regional representatives within 
central agencies, certain decisions and procedures unintentionally amplified 
the role and pow'er of regional government actors. Decision-making took 
place through a sequential process. Approval of an investment license required 
sequences of decisions made by both national and regional actois at difleient 
spatial locations. After the application for a license was received by the SIA, 
it wouid be first considered by the Capital Goods Committee and various 
other committees within the DGTD, depending on the technical require¬ 
ments of the project, and finally the Full Licensing Committee. Given this 
movement through several different committees, and ministries, slates could 
infiltrate and influence the licensing process at multiple “choice points” along 
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the way. Thus, crucial features of the license-quota-permit-raj [rule] its 
maze like character and sequential structure—provided the opportunity for 
and even invited circumvention by regional state actors. 

Even more significantly, the rules of the game necessitated much greater 
coordination between the relevant agencies. A license was only one of the 
clearances needed to set up production. The following order of interlinked 
procedures had to be followed to set up a manufacturing unit. First, an 
entrepreneur planning to establish a manufacturing plant in the licensed sec¬ 
tors applied for a license to the Ministry of Industry. Upon submitting an 
application, a number was allotted to the application to acknowledge receipt. 
After one to three months, a Letter of Intent (LOI) was granted by the 
SIA, which enabled the entrepreneur to apply for other clearances such as 
land, power, capital goods clearance (if a capital goods sector), or an import 
license (if applicable). After receiving various clearances, the entrepreneur 
applied for what is known as the Conversion of an LOI to an Industrial 
License (CIL). Upon receiving the CIL, production could commence. The 
application for conversion coufiT be accepted, rejected, or returned with 
conditions. An LOI for setting up an industrial unit was converted into a 
license if the entrepreneur had taken effective steps for the implementation 
of the project and if all conditions indicated in the letter of intent had 
been met. Thus, obtaining clearances w^as an important step to get an LOI 
converted into a license. In such a system, while some clearances had to 
be obtained by the central ministries (capital goods, DGTD, and import 
licenses), many others had to be obtained at the regional level. These included 
land acquisition, whether through private means (often subject to additional 
state-level regulations, as in West Bengal) or through the state government, 
location choice in an industrial estate; power clearance; raw material 
clearance in the case of an industry that needs raw materials like coal (that is, 
minable products that are in the hands of the public sector, both central and 
state); and environmental clearance. 

Hence, while the actual grant of the license w^s in the hands of the 
central government, the speed with which an LOI could be converted into a 
license was a federally coordinated affair. Large-scale businesspeople admit¬ 
ted. “Getting the license was not enough, we had to get many other clear¬ 
ances from the state government and other ministries. ,15 Figures 2.1 and 2.2 
give a pictorial graph of the institutional structure within the state. Echoing 
these conclusions, the Ramakrishna Report made this prescient analysis 
in 1978: 

Industrial licensing is only a necessary but not a sufficient condition 
for setting up an industry. Rapid and sustained development can be 
prompted only by coordinated action on a broad front involving not only 
licensing policies, but also fiscal, pricing and purchase policies, incentives 
and reservations and the like. 

(Ramakrishna Report 1978. 35) 
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Figure 2.1 Policy process: joint and shared. 



Figure 2.2 The movement of files and applications within the central state (sequential 
and multiple choice points). 
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The earlier analysis has demonstrated a crucial modification in our picture 
of the central state and its workings. The three micro-institutional aspects of 
the central state— composition, sequential decision-making, and coordination 
between levels —created the possibility for a far greater role of regional states 
and many ministries and agencies. These crucial institutional features of the 
system allowed room for maneuver for provincial elites and other actors 
to redirect the location of investment in their regions. This bottom-up analy¬ 
sis of the state must replace conventional top-down perspectives of the 
Indian state to present a complete picture of the interaction between central 
rules and regional responses. An analysis of the micro-institutions that exist 
beneath a strong state reveals that the Indian state may have lost its autonomy 
to direct the economy over time; these porous “choice points” allowed a 
diverse set of actors room to maneuver within its maze and to redirect the 
output of the regime to their specific ends. Large-scale business actors were 
one such group, but regional states were even more powerful, enjoying greater 
structural and formal political power. Strategies from below reflect not the 
unilateral failure of the central state, but the combined interaction of central 
incentives, constraints, and regional responses. 

How did the regional states and their incumbents respond to this policy 
framework and state structure? As early as 1961, the Industry Minister of the 
Government of India (Manubhai Shah) complained in frustration, 

I have been assuring throughout the country that, during the Third 
Five-Year plan period, every State is going to have the establishment of 
a major public sector engineering undertaking. I cannot do anything 
better than that . . . There is from every State, deputation after deputa¬ 
tion, representation after representation and misrepresentation after mis¬ 
representation of various types of things. Every time the newspaper says 
the heavy electrical plant has already been located in some State, another 
State comes forward and asks whether that is correct. 

(Shah 1961,314) 

These political pressures from the regions had a direct policy impact. In the 
third five-year plan (1961-66), questions about equity and regional dispersal 
and questions about rural industrialization were incorporated into national 
policy and began to shape how central policies vis-a-vis investment and 
growth were actually implemented. 

Industry has tended to concentrate in the States of Bombay and Bengal. 
Irrigation had developed mainly in Madras, Uttar Pradesh and Punjab. 
This was the result of the operation of free enterprise and provincial 
autonomy. So long as the government of India did not embark upon a 
planned economy, there was no particular feeling of injustice and bitter¬ 
ness. Now the position has been reversed. There is a strong feeling that 
somehow or other industries should be set up in all States, that irrigation 
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should be developed irrespective of cost and social services should be 

brought to the common level. 

(EE, 7 May 1958, Special Plan Supplement, ix. Cited in 

Hanson, 1966, 313). 

The report of the Administrative Reforms Commission in 1948 proposed 
that the National Development Council be upgraded and visualized as a 
supreme political body (constituted by the chief ministers of regional states), 
giving broad guidance relating to national planning. In direct response fo 
political pressure from the regions, the government set up a number of com¬ 
mittees and subsequently, new policies to deal with the demands of various 
states, especially the more backward states. These policies and policy deliber¬ 
ations reflected a concern for regional dispersal in response to the political 
pressure enjoined by many regional states on the central policy regime. The 
porous structure enabled the central state to retain formal policy-making 
powers yet allowed states and the private sector to interact with the licensing 
machinery at mutually advantageous terms. Effectively, this compensated 
for the formal rigidity of the system and allowed decentralized efforts by 
states to circumvent the license-raj in favor of their respective regions. 

Liberalization and the central state in India 

Somewhat tentatively in 1985 but much more decisively in 1991, the central 
state in India introduced policy reforms that slowly but surely also changed 
the state-economy relationship. Many of the regulatory controls over the 
private sector were abolished—licensing, for example—and gradual opening 
up vis-a-vis the external sector was initiated. Did these policy changes 
transform the institutional structure of the developmental state? 

Paradoxically, the structural elements of the developmental state outlined 
in the previous section became more visible as the liberalization phase pro¬ 
ceeded. In addition, some other nascent tendencies—increased autonomy 
for regional states in policymaking, and increased need for coordination 
across levels of the state and within the state for example—were accelerated. 
In terms of center-state relations, while the central state lost some of 
its power and authority—veto power and directives and the power to issue 
licenses—it regained its power and authority in many other dimensions 
and ways. In crucial ways, the central government sought to extract (and 
succeeded in ensuring) some re-regulation capacity over subnational states. 
Interestingly, two other developments are significant. #The central state was 
required to legislate and regulate many subjects related to India’s external 
commitments—the WTO, for example—which reduced the power of regional 
states. Simultaneously, overlapping linkage mechanisms between central and 
state levels as well as across ministries were activated and are regularly 
demanded as the post-liberalization state grapples with the complex problems 
associated with liberalization and globalization. 
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Changes in central rules of the game after 1991 

In 1991 and subsequently,-significant changes in the role of the central 
state vis-a-vis large-scale industry reduced the institutional weight of central 
constraints over provincial agendas and the private sector. In 1991, industrial 
“capacity” licensing was abolished for all industries, irrespective of levels of 
investment, except for a short list of specified industries. In 1991, 18 indus¬ 
tries needed compulsory licensing, reduced from 38 in 1956, and by 1998, 
only seven industries needed licensing. In addition, the items reserved for the 
public sector were reduced from 17 items in 1956 to 8 items, of which two 
more have been de-reserved in 1993. An entrepreneur does not need to apply 
for a license to the Ministry of Industry, except for a short list of items; he 
or she merely submits a memorandum to the central ministry and then 
seeks financial, land, and infrastructure-related clearances, most of which are 
obtained at the regional level. The Ministry of Industry forwards the relevant 
applications to the regional state’s industry department for local consider¬ 
ation. Thus, the veto and directive power of the central government remains 
attenuated, but the joint structure of its decision-making continues to require 
central-regional coordination in many matters. 

What is interesting is that these radical policy changes did not undermine 
the segmented character of the central state. In fact, the political executive 
became much more porous with the incorporation of strong regional 
elements in the government itself. Thus, the political logic of regionalized 
coalition governments increased the choice points within the central state. 
With a reduction in veto and regulatory powers of the central state, regional 
states have less need to access the central state, but the central government 
has regained authority over fiscal recalibration and external affairs of 
regional states especially in their dealings with the World Bank and the World 
Trade Organization. 

Moreover, coalition governments at the national level have introduced 
another dimension to the segmented nature of the Indian state. Two aspects 
of the coalition government enhance the multilevel character of the post¬ 
liberalization regulation regime. First, the national government operates 
not as a traditional prime minister’s government, with the Prime Minister’s 
Office [PMO] dominating policy making, but rather, as a government where 
different ministerial heads enjoy equal power and policy-making authority. 
This gives autonomous policy space to different departments, augmenting 
the “decentered” 16 nature of the governmental structure. Many of these 
department ministers, in addition, are the representatives of regional or state 
parties and thus pursue the developmental interests of their respective 
regional states aggressively. Thus, choice points within the central state have 
become increasingly regionalized, allowing the officials and politicians from 
regional states to pursue regional agendas. 

Ever since 1996, the regionalization of national governments has reintro¬ 
duced political choice points in the central state. The general election of 
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Table 2.1 Express ion of regional parties in coalition governments _ 

. ,. . . 1QQ6 CUT 1998 1999 2000 

Year of new cabinet —> ( ur 

government) 

National or state!regional parties 

i " _____ 

% share of regional parties 52.6(20) 51 (22) 24 (10) 23(17) 

% share of national parties 42(16) 4 ( ) ( ) 

independent 5.2(2) 4.6(2) .3(3) 2.8(2) 

Total cabinet members _ 38 43 ____ 

S(>U rce: Author’s calculations from India: An Annual , various years. (New Delhi: Government of 
India press). 

iwties in the 1999 and 2000 cabinets is an underestimation of their 
Note: ‘The role 'supports the government from outside and is com¬ 

pletely neassTry for’the government to survive. Also, somewhat invisible in the formal represen- 
mtionare the alliances that BJP formed with regional parties in various states, this allowed 
win more seats overall. 

1996 saw the seat share of regional parties go up significantly and by 1999 
regional parties enjoyed a seat share of 27 percent in the national parliament. 
The central cabinet also saw a significant increase inregional representation 
fScc Table 2 I) 

These openings and choice points within the central state have been further 
magnified by the regularity with which coalition governments have been 
elected in the 1990s. The dominant view argues that coalition governments 
harm the reform process. Meghnad Desai argues, 

A sustained reform package would require a government at the Center 
with a substantial majority. This government would have to have its 
party in power in a large number of States. It would help if it were led 
by a nationally recognizable PM rather than one who has a fragile 

regional base. (1995,94) 

In contrast, I would suggest that the preconditions for economic reform in a 
large territorially divided federal country are significantly different from 
th£ in a small unitary country. In a large country, reform coalitions must be 
able to represent diverse regionally based interests; aggregation across differ¬ 
ent levels of government is more important than autonomy or state strength 
measured in terms of policy consistency. Coalition government with strong 
regional representations may be important to this process of aggregation 
The existence of coalition governments in 1996, 1998, 1999, and 2004 with 
strong roots in the regional parties, has, in fact, helped the reform process 
in India Opposition against reform is unable to coalesce around one 
single power-center as .here are multiple power centers within the present 
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government. While the co-existence of numerous parties in the national 
government may give the appearance of conflict and inconsistency, given a 
broad consensus on reforms, all the allies pursue reforms on their own and 
with autonomous credibility. Under Rajiv Gandhi (Prime Minister from 1984 
to 1989), all policy initiatives flowed from one source and reforms could only 
be initiated by the PMO. Now, in contrast, multiple centers of power pursue 
reforms with competitive vigor. 

New and activated linkage mechanisms 17 

The Indian fiscal system has not stayed static over time but rather, moved 
toward giving more fiscal and political autonomy to regional states and to 
different power centers. This has consolidated the post-liberalization state 
rather than hindered its evolution. However, the emerging fiscal autonomy of 
regional states is a necessary but insufficient explanation for the sustainability 
of India’s growth trajectory. The real sources of the durability of economic 
reforms in India lie not only in the power of the local governments to 
checkmate the central government’s fiscal controls but also in the linkage 
mechanisms generated by party system change and re-assertion of central 
authority in the 1990s. These linkage mechanisms make consistent local and 
central preferences regarding economic liberalization. 

In post-1991 India, regional states exercise “primary authority” over indus¬ 
trial and economic policies within their jurisdictions. The states play an 
increasing role in bargaining with international actors with respect to attract¬ 
ing foreign direct investment and pursuing global integration (as do the 
Chinese provinces). Direct attraction of foreign investment by states has 
contributed to de facto authority to approve foreign investment projects, 
establish tax rates for foreign investment firms, and establish rules of the 
game. Thus, state level actors are shaping foreign economic relations. On 
the other hand, this enhancement of regional autonomy has accompanied the 
introduction of partial hard budget measures. 18 The 1997-98 central budget 
made it more difficult for the central government to borrow from the Reserve 
Bank of India (RBI) ensuring^some degree of central bank independence. 19 
In 2003-4 the fiscal responsibility bill made this even more rigorous. Now, 
the RBI refuses to bankroll the states’ deficits as it used to, imposing a hard 
budget constraint on the states. 20 

The role of regional parties in the various national coalition governments 
has created authority-power and personnel linkage mechanisms across central 
and regional levels. A member of AIADMK (All India Anna Dravida 
Munnetra Kazhagam), a regional party, suggested that regional parties 
perform national roles in the new system: 

In a federal system, it was the right of all parties to comment on matters 

of national and international significance. Ms. Jayalalitha [leader of 

AIADMK, a regional party based in Tamil Nadu] was perfectly within 
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her democratic rights in articulatmg her party s position on sen 'trve 
matters We have a right both as a national party with powerfu regional 
roots and as citizens of this great democracy to make our views known to 
the people. 21 

Even more interestingly, the nature of pre-electoral alignment between par¬ 
ties has changed. In the 1998 and 1999 elections, the BJP (Bharatiya Janata 
Party a pan-Indian Hindu nationalist party) was forced to align with regional 
forces even at the cost of diluting its ideological purism, ,t formed an alhance 
with AIADMK in Tamil Nadu, Lok Shakti party in Karnataka Akah Dal 
in Punjab, and wooed Mamatj Banerjee in West Bengal. It also had an alli¬ 
ance in Bihar with the Samata party. This “federalized party structure is 
able to facilitate credible guarantees against central encroachment even in the 
absence of adequate fiscal conditions. It is this, which prevents the central 
government from using the power of the president’s rule and misusing many 

of its existing fiscal powers. . 

However rather than the mere existence of regional parties, the incorpor¬ 
ation of regional elements in the national government is the key. Being part 
of the government is seen to be important for the regional state. Circulation 
of regional politicians from the regions to the national-level ensures personnel 
linkages across spatial levels. This ensures that regional incumbents derive 
certain patronage advantages out of economic liberalization but also formu¬ 
late and implement a nation-wide program of economic reform. The Railway 
Minister the Commerce Minister, and the Industry Minister, for example, 
all vie to take part in the reforms and allocate reform goodies to their respect¬ 
ive states. 25 Mamata Banerjee [the then Railway Minister and the head of a 
regional party in West Bengal] talked of the “Bengal Package. Karunamdhi, 
the then Chief Minister of Tamil Nadu, said after being convinced by the 
Prime Minister to give up the claims for the Finance department s portfolio 
in the 1999 government, “We want finances for our state and not finance 
(portfolio at the center).” 25 M. Maran, the DMK [Dravida Munnetra 
Kazhagam, a regional party from Tamil Nadu] representative was allotted 
the Commerce and Industry portfolio. It is clear that Mursoh Maran, t e 
Industry Minister of the UF [United Front ] government in 1996 and the 
Commerce and Industry Minister and member of the DMK. played a crucial 
role in directing investment toward Tamil Nadu. Fax messages between the 
Tamil Nadu government and the Industry Minister kept their industry 
department informed of any new investment coming in, even before the cen¬ 
tral cabinet knew of it. 26 Andhra Pradesh’s TDP (Telegu Desam Party) has 
utilized these choice points within the central state effectively. Andhra 
Pradesh was the first state to benefit from a new type of state-focused lending 
by the World Bank. A loan of US$ 543.2 million was approved in June 1998 
for the multisectoral Andhra Pradesh Economic Restructuring Project. This 
was followed a few months later by a USS1 billion commitment for a series of 
loans for restructuring Andhra Pradesh’s power sector.- These ministerial 
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candidates attempted to re-orient their reform program to their regional 
agendas; in the process, they carried the reform program forward. Many 
of them sought to fulfill particularistic ends to regional actors (subsidies to 
farmers in Punjab, for example). Yet, access to self-interested (regionally spe¬ 
cific) patronage opportunities is important for the political consolidation of 
economic reforms, even if it may go against the economic rationality of the 
reform program. It allows regional incumbents to compensate the losers 
and to ensure their parties’ political survival. The potential of participation 
in the central government—personnel linkages—forces even ideological 
adversaries, for example, the CPI(M), to channel its political energies toward 
extracting benefits for their state from the central reform program, rather 
than oppose the program. 28 A regionalized coalition government is the 
linkage mechanism that ensures positive sum alignment between national and 
regional incentives in favor of liberalization and prevents both disengagement 
and opposition to the reform process. 

Moreover, in a manner very similar to China wherejdie central party-state 
re-centralized some powers in 1994 and brings recalcitrant provincial leaders 
in line, the central government in India has attempted to re-regulate certain 
aspects of the reform process. In the second stage of India’s reform program, 
vertical authority linkages are being used by the center to ensure some con¬ 
sistency across levels (subnational and central). For example, the central 
government inserted a monitoring mechanism in the Eleventh Finance 
Commission’s awards, which rewards those states that reduce their fiscal def¬ 
icit by a stated percentage; regular consultations with the ofTending states 
and the central Finance Ministry are taking place to ensure compliance. 
The center played a major role in urging the states to move toward an equiva¬ 
lent sales tax regime across states, which circumvented the competitive 
sales competition across the Indian states. The formation of a disinvestment 
ministry and appointment of Arun Shourie, an honest and zealous reformer, 
speeded the privatization process despite some delays, 29 Thus, while personnel 
linkages—participation of regional parties in the central government—are 
important to build cross-level coalitions in favor of reform, authority linkages 
and re-assertion of vertical linkages —in the form of finance ministry consul¬ 
tations and central reformers—ensure some (not total) consistency of reform 
goals across levels in India. 

Conclusion 

Can the perspective offered here in this paper help us make sense of some 
ongoing developments in India? As an illustration, the central government’s 
Special Economic Zone (SEZs) policy might be viewed through the lens 
offered here. Under this policy large areas are to be carved out for industry and 
exporters providing infrastructure, tax-free benefits, and special incentives. 
While the policy has been a central initiative and enjoys special sponsorship 
from the Commerce Minister—Kamal Nath—himself, its implementation 
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lies within the domain of state governments. For the economists the Indian 
state is the central state yet, the Indian state cannot be understood as a central 
or national state; its subnational units pursue economic policies aggressively 
but with considerable variation in their implementation capacities. Similarly, 
center-state relations and the institutional structure of federalism must be 
intrinsic to our analysis of the nature of the state in India. As an illustration, 
states continue to lobby the Commerce ministry for allocation of a SEZ in 
their regional states. Another dimension of the divided state is also apparent. 
Conflicts between the commerce ministry—interested in larger investment 
and FDI—and the finance ministry—interested in balancing the budget 
and “fiscal responsibility” have come to the fore, highlighting the acceleration 
of conflicts within the state attendant liberalization. Echoing this, the Indian 
prime minister, Manmohan Singh said: 

I often notice not all proposals for investment in large projects materialize 
owing to various hurdles and bottlenecks as they require inter-ministerial 
action or coordination between the centre and the states. I will ask the 
finance ministry and the Investment Commission to suggest an insti¬ 
tutional mechanism where large-scale projects both in fhe public and 
private sectors are facilitated so that they take off as originally planned. 

New coordination mechanisms within the state are demanded and created to . 
deal with the fragmented and divided character of the evolving state. 
Strikingly, despite the pre-existence of a similar “industrial estate program 
since the 1950s, the recent incarnation of the SEZ policy owes its provenance 
to a similar initiative launched by China—the coastal developmental 
strategy—and perceived to be at the center of its success in achieving 
“double-digit growth rates” in the last decade. The Indian state faces a direct 
external competition from China and its neighbors, highlighting the global or 
transnational aspect of the post-liberalization state. Thus, these four emergent 
patterns of the Indian state—the subnational (or local, that is, the horizontal), 
the federal (vertical or the center-state) dimension, the intra-state dimension, 
and the external or global aspect, are unaccounted for in the dominant para¬ 
digms on the Indian state. In the arguments highlighted in this chapter, they 
are the key to understanding the nature of the post-liberalization state. 

In contrast to a bottoin-up view of the Indian state captured by distribu¬ 
tive politics or a top down view of those who conceive the central 
state to be a unified actor, acting with total effect, this paper has offered 
an alternative account that sheds light onto the combined and strategic 
interaction between the national regime and the regional elites as well as 
the divisions and power centers within the state. Despite its formal 
centralism, the institutional structure of the central state continues to 
have procedural and structural “choice points” (or access points), which 
are then utilized by many actors. 31 This paper implies that whether we 
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believe we are now catching the state in an act of retreat or in an act ol 
reorganization and re-formation will depend largely on how we have 
conceived the nature and dimensions of the actual Indian state-economy 
relationship in the past. The recent power and scope of regional initia¬ 
tives as well as the continued regulatory scope of the central state can 
only be understood if we re-evaluate our conceptualizations of the Indian 
state and build new theoretical concepts and find ways to collect different 
kinds of empirical evidence about the state. 

Notes 

1 As Panagariya, a recent attempt to offer an analysis of India's growth trajectory 
from independence till today, notes, “The period from 1965—66 to 1980—81^ 
turned out to be the darkest in the post-independence economic history of India" 
(Panagariya 2008, xvii). 

2 Herring (1999) reviews some of these debates. Also see, Nayar (1996). 

3 Even such cultural perspectives on the Indian state as Ludden focus on the 
interactions between state and social power (Ludden 1992). 

4 For example, Panagariya (2008) Part IV, is titled, “The Government" and focuses 
on key economic policies such as tax reform, telecommunications, transportation, 
health, and education. 

5 One exception is John Echeverri-Gent (1993). 

6 Oldenburg (2006); Rudolph and Rudolph (2006); Corbridge et al. (2005); and 
Fuller and Bene (2000). 

7 This section draws from Sinha (2005a). 

8 Rosenstein-Rodan (1943). 

9 See for details on the various policies and instruments, Marathe (1989) and 
Mohan (1992). 

10 For a powerful view of the Indian state as similar to the Stalinist state, see, 
Friedman (1998). 

11 The seventh schedule (Article 246) of the Constitution consists of three lists 
outlining the subjects for which each of the levels of government has the principal 
responsibility. They are: the Union List, (List I), which includes such topics 
as national security, foreign affairs, interstate trade, commerce, and banking; 
the State List (List II) which has 66 entries, such as public order, police, com¬ 
munications, and industries; and the Concurrent List (List III), which comprises 
such subjects as economic and social planning, education, criminal law, etc. 

12 Government of India, Ministry of Industry, Annual Report , various years. 

13 Interview with a high Ministry of Industry official, November 1998. One govern¬ 
ment official said, “At that time, there was a lot of hostility against business 
people; there was a feeling that [the] profit motive was illegitimate. Interview, 
November 1998. 

14 Interview with a former central government member of the Full Licensing Com¬ 
mittee, New Delhi, November 1999. 1 confirmed this information by interviewing 
a number of Ministry of Industry officials and regional government officers. 

15 Eighty-two percent of large-scale businesspeople interviewed confirmed this fact. 

16 This term is used by John Echeverri-Gent (2002). 

17 I draw this argument about linkage mechanisms from Sinha (2005b). 

18 In India, until recently, the lack of central bank independence allowed the central 
government to borrow from the Reserve Bank of India (RBI) through deficit 
financing. Moreover, the vertical reliance of the states on the center to meet 
the gap between revenues and expenditures leads to subnational dependence on 
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central transfers. Since, some of these transfers are made through a gap filling 
mechanism, the states had an incentive to overspend (leading them to have high 
fiscal deficits) and request increased transfers from the center. Moreover, *e cen¬ 
tral government could periodically reschedule or write off central loans leading to 
perverse incentives to transfer the burden from the state taxpayers to the nationa 
taxpayers (referred to as free riding in the federalism literature). - 

19 The 1997-98 Union budget proposed to phase out the system of central govemme 
borrowing from the Reserve Bank of India through ad hoc treasury bills and 
replaced it by limited, predetermined support by the RBI to central government 

20 M'covhfda Rao (2000, 195). Also see W.J. McCarten, which concurs that despite 
some problems, “India’s fiscal arrangements have succeeded in imposing a relatively 
hard budget constraint. India has been spared from the moral hazards and macro- 
economic crises witnessed in several federated states of Latin America (2003,333). 

22 Some^of BJP^s regional coalition partners, Tamil Nadu (DMK), West Bengal 
(Trinamul Congress), and Andhra Pradesh (TDP) differed with the BJP on many 
programmatic grounds (for example, the Hinduvta plank) but joined the national 
government to derive benefits for their respective states flowing from economic 

23 These three posts were held by members of regional parties in the national 
government of 1999. 

24 The Telegraph , December-January 1999. 

25 The Hindu, February 23, 2000. . . 1QQ7 

26 Interview, Chennai, Tamil Nadu government official, August 199/ 

27 An AP government official admitted that iptervention at the highest level was 
made to ensure the loan. This intervention was tbiT-oiagh the central government 
but also directly through the World Bank. Interview, July 30, 2001. A so see http.// 
www.worldbank.org.in for details on the structural adjustment loan to AP. 

28 It must be noted that some reformers also use their power at the center to slow 
reforms, most notably, privatization in their regions. This has been t [ ue ° 

Chief Minster of the Southern state of Andhra Pradesh, Chandrababu Naidu 
who sought to delay disinvestment in Rashtriya Ispat Nigam Ltd, a government 
steel company located in his state; of M. Karunanidhi, the erstwhile Chief Minister 
of Tamil Nadu who fought the privatization of Salem Steel, and of A. Jogi, the 
Chief Minister of Jharkhand, who resisted the privatization of BALCO, a major 

29 Th^Prime^n^t'er 8 gaveauthority to the Minister for Disinvestment [Privatiza¬ 
tion! Arun Shourie, to override such opponents of the privatization program as 
Bal Thackery, leader of the Shiv Sena, a crucial regional coalition partner of the 
BJP, Confidential Interview, August 15, 2003. Arun Shoune visited Bal Thackery 
in Bombay, during a crucial disinvestment process. Also see, Santha Rai, India 
Cabinet Shakeup as Economic Reforms Falter,” New York 77 mes, January 
2003 which notes that Arun Shourie was made the head of both the Privatizatio 
ministry and the Communication and Information Technology ministries in order 

to revive the ongoing reform program. ,, 

30 The Prime Minister was speaking to FICCI on January 8 2007. http://www. 

thepeninsulaqatar.com/Display_news.asp7section - World News&subsection 

India&month = January2007&file = World_News2007010922228.xml. 

31 Strikingly, memoirs by high-level civil servants also confirm such a picture ot a 
divided state. See Deshmukh (2004) and T.S.R Subramanian (2004). 
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Aradhana Sharma 


Introduction 

I faced an interesting conundrum as I began research on the Mcihila Samakhya 
program or MS (as it is commonly called), a Government of India^tnitiated 
rural women’s empowerment initiative. The source of my puzzlement was the 
shifting manner in which program staff introduced MS in different situations. 
For instance, at a meeting with Block Office 2 administrators in eastern 
Uttar Pradesh, Meena Rani, a program representative, introduced MS as “a 
[program] of the Human Resource Development Ministry of the Government 
of India . . . that attempts to empower women, raise their awareness and ma*ke 
them self-reliant.” 3 However, just a few days prior to this meeting, Meena Rani 
had introduced MS as a nongovernmental organization (NGO) to a group of 
village women she was attempting to recruit as program participants. When 
these women asked her what they would receive from the program, Meena 
Rani responded that they would only get information, knowledge and sup¬ 
port: MS was a sanstha (NGO), and not a sarkari (government) program that 
distributed things. 

I had observed other field staff 4 resorting to a similar mobile positioning 
of MS, at times as an NGO and at other times as a government program, 
and wondered whether staff members were simply unclear about MS’s iden¬ 
tity. When -^articulated my puzzlement to Sunita Pathak, a program adminis¬ 
trator, she explained that “[MS] is partly governmental, and it is also 
non-governmental. . .. The national level [program in New Delhi] is strictly 
governmental. . . . [But] from the state level onwards, [MS] is an autono¬ 
mous organization.” In the development world MS would be considered 
a Government Organized Non Governmental Organization or GONGO, a 
seemingly contradictory para-statal entity. Pathak’s elucidation of the pro¬ 
gram’s hybrid nature cleared up some of my confusion but led me to question 
why the program was structured as a GONGO and why its personnel identi¬ 
fied the program in a shifting either/or (NGO/GO) manner rather than as a 
GONGO in front of government and rural audiences. 

In this essay, I use the MS program’s hybrid organizational form and 
empowerment activities to point to some of the ways in which governance. 
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the state and women’s political activism are being transformed in neoliberal 
India The current reeirne of neoliberal governmentality, as scholars building 
on FoucauXn insights have argued, is characterized by the rise of novel 
mechanisms of self-governance (like empowerment and participation) and 
new institutions of rule (like GONGOs). 5 Grassroots empowerment, along 
with oarticipation (see Harris, this volume) and state-civil society partner¬ 
ships P have emerged as keywords under neoliberalism and are being promote 
by various actors, including the UN, the World Bank, NGOj; and states, as 
ideal strategies of development and governance (Sharma 2008). 

large, transnalion.l liberal con.ext, how does one position 
MS and make sense of its workings? Does the program s combination 
certain critical aspects of neoliberal governance, such as empowerment an 
slate-civil society collaborations, make MS a typical neoliberal intervention? 

I argue that it does not; the program’s alternative and layered borrowings from 
feminist, leftist and radical pedagogical (Freire 1970) empowermentframe- 
works and its emphasis on women’s collective , anti-oppression-focused po 
ical work hardly qualify MS as a classic example of neoliberalism, writ large 
My aim is to explore, through examples drawn from MS, how state-sponsored 
development initiatives in contemporary India articulate with transnational 
n'ohS lologies and wha, .his .alls us abou. .he "configuration of 

governance, the state, and subaltern struggles. ^ 

8 | begin this essay by briefly discussing the rationale behind the MS pro¬ 
gram s CONGO form. I then analyze how this CONGO form materializes 
fn the work identities and lives of its personnel, describing the constraints and 
opportunities that MS’s hybrid identity raises. While the program s govern¬ 
mental association puts restrictions on the mobilization work its personn 
does its GONGO form also affords some maneuverability. I argue that MS 
functionaries’ shifting usage of the two aspects of the program’s'dentity—its 
government and nongovernmental labels-is a strategy that allows them to 
sometimes subvert governmental discipline and repression, and to expand the 

m Ta n nafyzeb d ot P h r the d^ursi^nd^aterial effects of the program personnels 
strategic moves and unravel the paradoxes that arise when empowerment is 
implemented as a category of governance: it can bureaucratize women s lives 
W unleash unexpected forms of empowerment. These uneven consequences 
of the MS program’s GONGO nature raise broader questions about feminist 
partnerships with state agencies in postliberal India. MS began as an experi¬ 
ment that gave women’s movement activists a testing ground for using sta e 
spaces to initiate large-scale struggles for equality and justice (Jandhyala 
2001). 1 conclude this essay by exploring the political potential of state 
feminist collaborations under neoliberalism. My intention is to not make 
easv judgements about whether feminist alliances with state agencies are 
good or bad (Ferguson 1994) or whether the effects of empowerment pro¬ 
grams undertaken by such alliances are liberatory or conformist. Rather, 
take my cue from many of my informants and from Foucault to argue t a 
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the governmentalization of empowerment is “dangerous” in that it is laden 
with risks and unexpected possibilities (Foucault 1982:231; Sharma 2008). 
The tale I tell, therefore, is not one about the unequivocally depoliticizing 
effects of empowerment; rather, I tease out the forms of subaltern politics 
that are enabled by the governmentalization of empowerment in the age of 
neoliberalism, and signal their limits (see also Chatterjee 2004). 

Why a GONGO? 

In 1989 the Government of India initiated the Mahila Samakhya program 
with Dutch funding. 6 MS was patterned after the Women’s Development 
Programme (WDP) then operating in Rajasthan, which had empowerment as 
its explicit goal. Transnational feminist scholarship and activism in the field 
of development-centered empowerment is seen as an ideal strategy for gender 
equitable and just development (Kabeer \ 994; Sen and Grown 1987; Young 
1993). Women’s movement activists in India borrowed from these feminist 
frameworks and other radical movements to design MS; a senior civil servant. 
Anil Bordia, facilitated this process (Sharma 2008). MS views social hierarch¬ 
ies and women’s lack of awareness about their rights and about government 
programs as obstacles to their development. The program does not distribute 
material resources; rather it mobilizes marginalized rural women through col¬ 
lective empowerment or “conscientization” (Freire 1970), whereby they reflect 
on their oppressions, take action to address their problems, and reposition 
themselves as agents of social change (Government of India 1997). 

MS is considered innovative because of its nonmaterial empowerment focus 
and its crossbred GONGO structure. Why this crossbred form and why did 
women’s movement activists, who heretofore had an uneasy relationship 
with state agencies, agree to partner with the government on an empowerment 
initiative? 

Some activists explained their willingness as a consequence of the shifting 
political terrain in the 1980s. Indira Gandhi’s declaration of a state of emer¬ 
gency in 1975 and the resultant suspension of civil rights, had led to a deep 
suspicion of the state and the desire, among activists, to work autonomously. 
However, Rajiv Gandhi’s entry into politics in the mid-1980s, his attempts at 
innovating government, and his promise to give greater priority to women, 
played an important role in repositioning the state as a possible arena for 
creative work. 7 

Feminist involvement in state development projects during this period was 
also shaped by a realization that NGO efforts were limited in their reach. 
“[Our thinking was that] we need to . . . make more impact on mainstream 
structures. We cannot [work] in isolation. So the question of partnerships, 
linkages, networks [arose in] ... the 1980s,” explained Versha Rai, a core 
member of the MS team. When the opportunity of designing a national-level, 
government-sponsored women’s empowerment program—MS—presented 
itself, some activists saw it as a chance to take their feminist ideas of gender 
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eauality and social change “to scale”-that is, to reach out to large groups 
of subaltern women, to use state resources for social transformation, an 
mainstream sender within state institutions (Jandhyala 2001). 

In addition to noting the benefits of the state’s wider reach and greater 
resources, many of my informants also saw state involvement in grassroots 
development efforts as its “duty” toward its most marginalized citizens 
which it could not privatize. Furthermore, a few argued that the Government 
of India association gave the MS program authority and legitimacy in bur¬ 
eaucratic circles. “You write ‘Government of India, and everybody knows 
that you are a government program. [It] helps [with] credibility, explaine 
Sunita Pathak, a civil servant who worked with MS. 

The advantages of state participation in a women’s empowerment initiative, 
however, were tempered by some drawbacks. “The main problem is that a 
state given its very nature ..., says that if program A has three components, 
program A will have three components forever, ’ claimed one bureaucrat, as 
he discussed the rigidity of the typical bureaucratic method, which discour¬ 
sed flexibility and innovation. Other disadvantages included a target driven, 
iop down approach to development, red tape, political expediency, ineffi- 

C,e Sorne n a d ctivL r ts P l spoke with raised more serious problems associated with 
J:,—involvement in empowerment projects. "To be able to qoes.ton 
issues is not something that the government and the state would I ke 
explained Kaveri Mani. “It has a class bias. It has an urban bias. It has an elitist 
mode. So why should it . .. initiate a program which isi going to question its 
own role and interest!” Nina Singh, a civil servant, added, A government 
program ... does not integrate the element of struggle that lies at the heart of 
empowerment.... That is the biggest constraint—that struggle is not under¬ 
stood in a government lexicon. [Bureaucrats] reduce everything to a safe 
thing called‘development.’ ” The government, hence, could not be trusted as 
the sole agent for women’s empowerment given the inequalities it congealed 
and its potential to co-opt and depoliticize struggle. 

MS planners therefore desired a quasi-nongovernmental identity for MS. 
An NGO-like structure, they felt, would mitigate the problems with state 
involvement and bring in benefits, such as grassroots-level accountability 
and legitimacy, bottom-up approaches, decentralized planning, participatory 
and democratic ways of working, flexibility, and a motivated workforce. In 
Kaveri Mani's words, 

While women’s groups have the advantages of being small ..., of being 
close to the people, . . . [and] of having a committed staff, the advantage 
of the state was its outreach . . . and large scale. And so there was t is 
feeling that it is possible to marry the two. 8 

(Personal communication) 
Mahila Samakhyas GONGO structure represents this experimental 
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“marriage” or collaboration. While the national program office is part of the 
Department of Education of the Ministry of Human Resource Development 
and is headed by a bureaucrat, at the level of each participating state, MS 
is implemented through nongovernmental “MS Societies.” The staff at the 
state, district and block levels of the program is drawn from the NGO sector 
and its advisory bodies are comprised of both ex-officio and nongovernmen¬ 
tal members, with the latter having at least 51 percent representation. 

The MS program’s crossbred structure was the result of its planners’ efforts 
to combine the positive aspects of state and NGO approaches to women’s 
development and to preserve some independence for the program. Because 
some women’s movement activists were wary about collaborating with state 
agencies and concerned about the possible cooptation of feminist agendas of 
empowerment by the state, they created a semi-autonomous GONGO. But 
what does this GONGO form mean in practice? How does it manifest in the 
daily work lives of field-level MS staff members and does it, in fact, afford 
them relative autonomy from official dictates? 

MS as a moving target 

The program’s hybrid organization raised two key conundrums for its work¬ 
force. First, they had to define their work identities. As GONGO workers, 
were they government employees or NGO employees? The latter received less 
remuneration but had more flexibility in their work, whereas the former 
earned more but had to work within governmental dictates. Second, MS 
representatives had to carefully manage their state and non-state identities in 
front of different audiences with varied imaginations of and expectations 
from state and nonstate actors. While the program’s hybrid identity raised 
these dilemmas for its workforce, it also provided a partial resolution, as 1 
illustrate later. Program employees mobilely positioned MS and themselves, 
using both GO and NGO labels to negotiate the very contradictions that 
the mixed GONGO form threw in their path, and generated unexpectedly 
empowering results. I discuss what these program practices reveal about the 
discursive nature of the state and about the paradoxical effects of state- 
sponsored women’s empowerment. 

MS personnel rarely, if ever, identified the program as a GONGO in work- 
related situations, preferring instead to switch between its governmental and 
nongovernmental labels. Prabha Kishore, a mid-level MS employee, explained 
that “MS . . . wears two hats—one is a governmental hat and the other is a 
nongovernmental hat. We have made very good use of both these hats. 
She told me that she kept two letterheads. “When we write to NGOs, we use 
the . . . letterhead that states that Mahila Samakhya is a voluntary organiza¬ 
tion registered under the 1860 Societies Act and gives our registration num¬ 
ber. We open [the letter] with ‘Dear Colleague or Dear Friend, Namaste'f she 
said in a sweet voice. “[But] when we need to put pressure . . . [we use] the 
letterhead bearing the words, ‘Ministry of Human Resource Development'.” 
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Kishore enunciated the last phrase slowly, emphasizing each word. This 
letterhead evokes the reaction,” she lowered her voice and stated fearfully, 

“ ‘Oh God this is a government program!’ We even stamp our seal on these 
letters and sign them-we write them exactly like government letters are 

W To^xpress authority, as Kishore described, MS staff members used official 
styles languages and voices. I observed them don the governmental garb 
when they needed to garner the support of state administrators who might be 
hostile toward women’s empowerment NGOs. They also worked the bureau¬ 
cratic hierarchy to their advantage by emphasizing to state, district, and block 
officials that MS was a program of the highest, national-level governmen 
body—the Government of India—which therefore needed to be treated with 

seriousness and respect. 9 . f f 

Program representatives also took on governmental personas in front ot 
rural audiences when they wanted to perform statist authority. For instance, 
Leela Vati. a fieldworker, used the government tag to intimidate her clients. 
She went to some MS villages from where the program was being phased out 
and ordered the participants to return the few things, like rugs and wa er 
pails, which their village collectives had received from the MS P r °g ram S " e 
did not have any explicit mandate from her superiors for doing so MS parti¬ 
cipants in Bilaspur village told me that Leela Vati had threatened them w 
they refused to comply-“If you don’t return the things, the government jeep 
[used by the program] will come tomorrow, forcibly take everything, 
dishonor you in front of everyone!” She even took the v'Hage collective 
leader’s signature on a blank sheet of paper. Bilaspur’s residents alleged hat 
Leela Vati could easily avoid being implicated in any wrongdoing by writing 
a note on that piece of paper stating that the village women had voluntarily 
returned the things. Leela Vati thus effectively used statist symbols and prac¬ 
tices, such as a jeep and written documentation (Gupta and Sharma 2006) 
to perform “official” power, and played on the women’s fear of the coercive 

^WhenT^was not authority but legitimacy that MS representatives desired 
or when they needed to justify the program’s lack of resources, they wore t e 
NGO hat For instance, when introducing MS to potential program par ic 
pants, they often identified themselves as NGO workers who were interested 
in building meaningful relationships and whose unselfish, committed wor 
ethic was easily distinguishable from that of state employees NGO identifica¬ 
tion also helped when potential clients asked what tangible resources they 
would receive from MS. Program representatives were well aware of the 
popular image of the state-as-giver among marginalized rural actors who 
expected government development programs to provide for their materia 
needs. Positioning MS as resource-poor NGO in such situations helped sta 
members to fend off clients’ demands for concrete entitlements. Moreover, 
it helped explain the temporariness of the program. For examp e, w en 
program participants in Seelampur block, from where MS was being phased 
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out, charged Danu Bai, an MS fieldworker, for leaving them in the lurch, she 
responded that MS was a time-bound NGO project that had to end and not 
a government program “that [would] go on forever.” 

MS functionaries’ shifting representation of the program in different con¬ 
texts and in front of diverse audiences catered to and shaped their interlocut- 
ers’ ideas about the state and NGOs. People’s imaginations of these entities 
are based on their social locations, on previous interactions with bureaucra¬ 
cies and NGOs, and on public cultural representations (Gupta 1995). For 
example, the subaltern actors I met often used the term “ mai-baap ” (mother/ 
father) to describe the state and its functionaries; for them the “ideal” state, 
like good parents, was supposed to take care of their survival needs. 10 In 
practice, however, the local officials they encountered tended to be dishonest 
and uncaring. The experiences that these actors had of the authoritative state- 
as-taker (which took away information, through census practices, and even 
fertility) compromised the legitimacy attached to the ideal parental state-as- 
caretaker. MS representatives had to navigate such sedimented understand¬ 
ings of the state when pitching the program to differently positioned audiences. 
They played the apparent breach between the “G ’ and “NG” parts of the 
program’s GONGO identity, thereby constructing NGOs as legitimate, time- 
bounded entities with no resources, and the state as an authoritative and 
somewhat perpetual entity flush with resources but with questionable legit¬ 
imacy. Thus, by mobilely positioning the program, MS workers discursively 
entrenched the boundary between state and non-state realms. 

Even though they wore different hats in different situations as a program¬ 
matic strategy, most MS functionaries allied themselves with the just and 
legitimate NGO world. For example, Seema Batra, an employee, told me that 

[Many] people who work for MS do not treat it like government service. 

The salaries [we] get . . . are not enough for survival. So the people 
who work in MS do so only because they have a certain devotion 
toward their work. You don’t see that in government departments [where] 
people come only for the sake of their salaries. 

(Personal communication) 

Indian public cultural discourses are rife with condemnations of the “nine 
to five” mentality, lack of motivation, and low productivity of government 
workers, and MS employees efforts to dissociate themselves from state- 
related negativity partook in the widely prevalent critique of the state. Their 
careful self-positioning as NGO workers reproduced an image of the state as 
an entity which fosters sloth and apathy, and employs inefficient people who 
treat their work merely as a job. They implicitly constructed the NGO world 
as a distinct haven of creativity, hard work, enthusiasm, and innovation. 

The self-identification of MS personnel with the NGO sector was materially 
reflected in their earnings: MS employees did not receive the higher compen¬ 
sation and benefits associated with government jobs (Sharma 2008). Yet. like 
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state employees, they were not allowed to lead or participate in anti-state 
demonstrations. Ironically, most issues that MS clients raised in their quest 
for empowerment, such as basic needs, police matters, laws, land titles, or 
access to information, involved dealing with and sometimes agitating against 
specific state bureaucracies. But women working for MS, positioned now as 
quasi-state “GONGO” employees, were forbidden from taking part in the 
state-directed protests of poor women. Seema Singh, a program functionary, 
described this catch-22. 

All the issues that we take up are, in some way, connected to the govern¬ 
ment. So if we come within the ambit of the government and succumb 
to governmental pressure, we will not be able to take up any issues. For 
example, the government issues licenses for thekas [liquor shops]. In our 
district we took up a big fight on this issue. In one village the police beat 
up women with wooden sticks as they were trying to bust the local theka. 
Many women had broken bones but we did not back off and surrender to 
the government. A few days later, the theka closed down. ... If we had 
caved into governmental pressure, we would have never been able to take 
up this fight. 

(Personal communication) 

Singh told me that the presence of a government-licensed liquor store in 
the local market had increased incidents of harassment and domestic violence 
against women and girls, and her office took up this fight. We got a written 
notice [from the government] that we could not participate in any aandolan 
[protest],” she explained. 

[But] we devised ways of participating; we strategized. Can’t participate? 
Hah! We spearheaded a big antialcohol campaign and shouted so 
many slogans against the government. During the protest, when govern¬ 
ment officials asked us who we were, we simply pretended to be village 
women! 

(Personal communication) 

Singh’s team members filed properly worded leave applications at the office, 
took the day off, and protested as ordinary citizens. They circumvented the 
state’s disciplinary strategies and accomplished their empowerment-focused 
goals by identifying as local residents and carefully following written bureau¬ 
cratic procedures. 

Sunita Mathur, another MS staff person, demonstrated a similar subversive 
use of statist proceduralism. She helped women belonging to the Kol tribe in 
Ganna village to obtain a section of the village commons for their survival 
needs. This piece of land was considered prime property because_it bordered 
a canal and a major road. Upper caste men in the village, upset over losing 
this valuable land, retaliated by razing Kol huts. When Sunita Mathur heard 
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about this, she trained the Kol women in formal grievance methods. She 
dictated to them the text of a written complaint detailing the incident. They 
were to bypass the block-level administration and hand in two copies of the 
complaint directly to the Sub-District Magistrate (SDM), a higher, district- 
level bureaucrat. They also had to ensure that the SDM signed and stamped 
“received” on both copies, and keep one copy for their records. The Kol 
women, with Mathur’s guidance, used these governmental methods and suc¬ 
ceeded in retaining the disputed land. 

MS functionaries’ use of bureaucratic proceduralism has contradictory 
implications for women’s empowerment. On the one hand, it governmental- 
izes women’s everyday lives and ties them to the networks of bureaucratic 
power. The use of such techniques can also instate problematic hierarchies 
between MS functionaries and participants, particularly when the former use 
bureaucratic means to demand compliance from the very women they are 
meant to empower (as in Leela Vati’s example earlier). These hierarchies can, 
in turn, subvert the equality-oriented empowerment agenda of the MS pro¬ 
gram. On the other hand, encountering officials, gaining information about 
how bureaucracies work, and learning statist methods, can also enable sub¬ 
altern women to mobilize and demand accountability and entitlements from 
state agencies. These methods also benefit the program’s field-staff, whose 
daily empowerment work can sometimes be dangerous. Their use of formal 
proceduralism and creative positioning of themselves and the program allow 
them to navigate everyday violence and repressive state power, as illustrated 
in the following incident. 

In the village of Naudia, Sunita Mathur’s team assisted lower-caste women 
in fighting upper-caste male control over land. With its help, Naudia’s MS 
clients called a meeting of the entire village to discuss land issues. At Mathur’s 
request, Naudia’s chief logged a meeting announcement in the panchayat 
(village council) register and circulated it among the residents. Upon receiv¬ 
ing the notice, upper-caste men threatened to attack MS staff members 
and participants. They also misinformed the local Senior Superintendent 
of Police or SSP that MS had mobilized a large group of people who were 
planning to gherao (surround) 4be police station in protest. On the appointed 
day, the SDM, the SSP, along with the forces of five police stations, sur¬ 
rounded the meeting participants. The SDM and SSP summoned Sunita 
Mathur to a spot some distance away from the gathering. She was concerned 
about her safety, however, and did not want to meet the officials alone. So 
some village women accompanied her to the designated spot, acting as 
chaperons and witnesses to the exchange that ensued. Here is how Mathur 
described it: 

The Circle Officer [a police officer] asked us a lot of questions—as a har¬ 
assment tactic. He pointed to the MS jeep and asked me whose vehicle that 
was. I just shrugged my shoulders. “Where did you get this vehicle?” he 
questioned. The jeep had Government of India written on it. I avoided 
answering the question directly and simply stated that we got it from whoever 
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cave it to us He asked me for my name. 1 said, “You can write it down-my 
name is Sunita and 1 work for Mahila Samakhya .” “Is this a government 
u e asked “Well, if the board on the jeep says Governmen 

Ka then maybe [it is] a government program. I, however, am not from the 
India, then mayo i ^ ^ he tM me that he . . . had received informa- 

HorTthat we’were going to surround the local police station. “You have put a 
Government of India board on your vehicle and you 

Government of India! You are going against the ® d ™"^™twn. • 

“We are not doing anything against the administration, 1 re P' ,ed ’ and th 
meeting has not been called by MS. Here is the meeting announcement writ¬ 
ten bv the village chief.” 1 showed him the village council register wi 
recorded announcement. “The issue ... was put forward by vtllage women. 
MS staff members are not involved in this. Just like you are ere to provii e 
security, we . . . are here [as] representatives of a women s group o pp 
ihe village women s cause.nted ^ tQ intim j da te MS womem 

Hisirformance as a faithful male officer defending the interests of the 
state and society contributed to the construction of the state as a vertica y 
authoritative masculinist superstructure that secures the existing social order 
(Ferguson and Gupta 2002: Mitchell 1999; Sharma 2008). Police functionaries 
and bureaucrats were present in Naudia to protect the interests o land¬ 
owning upper-caste men. to defend state institutions from being ch ® ,,en jj£ 
by subaltern women, and to secure their own positions as P owerful sta * 
representatives. Their visceral display of prestige and authority enacted the 
meroRative dimension of state power, which rests on the state’s monopoly 
over legitimate violence (Brown 1995). Officials’ deployment of the language 
of “security” to threaten MS women also reveals how violence undergirds 
governmental concerns of care and protection of society (Dean 2001 ^Sund^ 
Raian 2003), and here it was being deployed to secure 
members of society over others. Sunita Mathur had to avoid getting implicated 
for instigating what was seen as an anti-government agitation and endangering 
ffie social order Her vagueness about the MS program’s affiliation, self- 
identification as an NGO activist, and use of a meeting announcement wri en 
by the village chief, were some of the tactics she used to circumvent harass¬ 
ment and imminent violence from state functionaries and Powerful land- 
owners “1 felt that if 1 really had been a government representative, then 
would not have been able to accomplish anything [or]... do anything against 
the government,” declared Sunita. 

You see the local mafia is supported by the administration And we 

have to fight against the mafia because otherwise the issues of land 

and violence wifi never get solved and economic self-rehance will never 

happen. . -. That is why I have strategically decided not to use th g 

ernment label. 


(Personal communication) 
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Sunita Mathur used the word “mafia” to describe the powerful nexus 
between landowning elite, local government functionaries, and organized 
corruption and crime. Upper-caste landowners get common lands titled in 
their own names with the help of local officials. These men routinely threaten 
low-caste women who challenge them, and hire goons to beat or rape them, 
or tear down their houses. The police and local administrators are in cahoots 
with the landowners and do not prevent land encroachment and violence, or 
assist low-caste women in bringing cases against upper-caste men. 

The Naudia incident vividly illustrates state officials’ entanglement in the 
issues that concern subaltern women. The struggles that MS women take 
up in their empowerment efforts are directed at mafias which include local 
administrators. This view from the bottom illustrates the difficulties of 
drawing a clear line between state and nonstate arenas and actors on the 
ground. The embeddedness of officials in local power relations reveals that 
the state is sometimes understood not so much as a spatially distinct entity 
but as a critical node in a network of power relations, through which other 
social inequalities, like those of class, caste, and gender, are channeled 
and reproduced. In this view, power and authority are messy and not 
neatly contained within the conventional limits of the state. The struggles 
of MS participants are not always directed against a clearly demarcated 
or abstract state, but against locally entrenched webs of power in which 
state officials are k^ey players. This blurring gives officials all the more reason 
to recreate the “local” state’s distinctness, verticality and legitimacy, as the 
defender of law and protector of order, through exhibitions of power and 
prestige. Subaltern struggles for justice and entitlements thus sheds light 
on both the evanescent “now here, now gone” nature of the boundary 
between the state and non-state realms, and the pressing need to draw it 
as a way to maintain status-quo. These mobilizations may also end up 
producing images of a spatially separate translocal state writ large—a just 
state consisting of higher up state- or national-level officials who can be 
called upon to discipline lower-level functionaries and intervene on behalf of 
the marginalized. 

Mathur’s story underscores the dangers and dilemmas associated with the 
MS program’s state-linkage. To work toward their goal of just social change, 
field-level functionaries need to tackle local gender, class and caste-based 
power nexuses that involve state representatives, and also navigate official 
dictates and violence. This often requires them to dissociate themselves from 
the government label. In Seema Singh’s words. 

The police belong to the government, the courts belong to the 
government. . .. When we take up a fight, we have to fight at all these 
levels. If we start believing that we are working for a government project 
and that we are government workers, then how will we fight . . . [other] 
government people? * . 


(Personal communication) 
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Mathur’s and Singh’s decision to avoid using the state label should not be 
read as disengagement with state structures; rather it is an innovative strategy 
used bv MS field employees to engage and confront official agencies without 
endangering their or their clients’ safety. By consciously distancing them¬ 
selves from the government, mobilely positioning the program, and using 
bureaucratic procedures, MS employees are sometimes able to steer clear of 
official disciplining and facilitate empowering struggles. How successful they 
are at negotiating governmental repression, however, is not a straightforward 
matter. If anything, the incidents narrated earlier exemplify the gendered 
classist, casteist nature of state power described to me by Kaven Man. and 
Nina Singh. They show how disciplinary and repressive forms of power work 
in tandem and how “the state” can operate as a “vehicle of massive domin¬ 
ation” (Brown 1995: 174) even in the absence of any singular intention. They 
also unravel the illiberal underside of neoliberal governmental^ (Dean 2001; 
Hindess 2004) that helps to reinforce the state’s hyper-masculinity (Sharma 
2008). The state’s prerogative power to wield violence is used to uphold socia 
hierarchies to protect the institution of private property and the interests of 
nrooertied classes, to enact violence upon subaltern women and deny them 
justice and finallv, to entrench the authority of state institutions. MS workers 
encounter this illiberally in thei'r empowerment work with their clients, and 
this is where the program’s GONGO positioning both poses obstacles and 
also allows maneuverability. 

Conclusion 

In this essay I used ethnographic vignettes drawn from the Mahila Samakhya 
program to analyze how the regime of neoliberal governmentality ls altering 
forms of governance and women’s political struggles in India today. The MS 
program’s partnership-based, quasi-state structure and empowerment goal 
and practices provide a critical peek into the transformations that are under¬ 
way. My aim was not to position MS as a neoliberal program but to examine 
how it gets implicated in the wider neoliberal project of privatizing the state 
and governmentahzing society through empowerment, despite its commit¬ 
ment to radical pedagogy and feminist goals." f . . , 

Mv analysis raises the thorny issue of how to think about feminist work 
vis-a-vis state agencies in postliberal India. If feminist disengagement with 
state institutions seems ill-advised in contemporary India because of an 
increasing dispersal of state welfare functions to NGOs and the rising threat 
of poverty and abjection faced by marginalized women (Agmhotri and 
Mazumdar 1995; Menon-Sen 2001; Nagar and Raju 2003), then one needs 
to take seriously the effects of feminist-state collaborations in alternative 

projects of social change under neoliberalism. 

These effects are mixed or dangerous, as 1 have illustrated earlier. A 
central issue that the MS program faces is the governmentalization of grass¬ 
roots empowerment. In addition to its meanings as an alternative tactic for 
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consciousness-raising, a spontaneous mobilization strategy, or a loosely- 
defined blueprint for radical action against oppression, empowerment now 
exemplifies neoliberal ideals of personal capacity building and self-governance 
(Sharma 2008). Currently, empowerment is a mainstream, transnational 
development strategy, increasingly packaged into not only NGO initiatives, 
but also government-sponsored programs. This entails a bureaucratization, 
hierarchization, and professionalization of empowerment as an expert inter¬ 
vention, which can go against the very spirit of equality that empowerment 
is supposed to connote. 12 

The MS program’s institutional structure and practices show how it 
becomes implicated in the spread of bureaucratic power throughout society 
Even though its carefully worked out GONGO structure was an attempt, 
on the part of its designers, to forestall a bureaucratic takeover of MS and 
of a feminist empowerment agenda, in practice, statist proceduralism has 
become a part of the program’s fabric. Staffers use governmental techniques 
as a subversive tactic to circumvent official repression and also train program 
clients in these methods. They occasionally use these techniques to discipline 
program participants, thus illustrating the dangerous slippage between tactics 
of subversion and strategies of domination. Governmental methods are mired 
within the logic of disciplinary bureaucratic power; their proliferation through 
the program can institute hierarchies that might be counter-productive to its 
goal of empowerment. 

The mainstreaming of empowerment as a category of governance also 
carries the risk of an official subversion of its radical possibilities. As Anil 
Bordia, the senior civil-servant credited with getting MS underway, remarked 

The state, by definition, can only be . . . status-quoist. [In] every program 
[like MS], there are seeds of destruction—because the people who con¬ 
trol the resources, who have all the say, would not . . . easily allow these 
things to happen. . . . The problem is [that these programs] are working 
in a very simmering or overt manner against a system that is rallied 
totally against [them]. 

(Personal communication) 

In addition to the hurdles posed by people who monopolize state resources 
and who may not look kindly upon grassroots empowerment processes 
that threaten their own positions of power, the governmentalization of 
women’s empowerment also imposes limits on its definition and use as an 
anti-oppression tactic. Quoting Anil Bordia again. 

By and large it will be true to say that empowered women would almost 
always take up causes which are humane, which are in conformity with 
law, and which are forward looking. L would not say the same for all 
sections of society because the CPI-ML people and the People’s War 
Group [radical leftist organizations] are also empowered in a sense but 
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thev do not always take a stand which is within the framework of law 
But in the case of women, I ... know of no case where empowered 
women have ... taken the law in their own hands or have acted contrary 
to . .. government policy; in fact, that is a good test of what policy 

should be. (Personal communication) 

Bordia’s distinction between the implicitly illegitimate empowerment 
struggles undertaken by radical leftist groups and the desirable activism of 
subaltern women reveals how state-sponsored empowerment initiatives can 
potentially serve as vehicles for turning women into law-abiding, discipline , 
and responsibilized citizens-subjects (Cruikshank 1999), who use proper 
civil-society mechanisms to fight for their rights. Marginalized women oper¬ 
ate in the relatively unregulated, negotiational domain of subaltern political 
society, which, as Partha Chatterjee (2004) suggests, is not constrained by 
the legal norms of elite civil society. Their tutelage under state-imtia ed 
empowerment programs can be seen, perhaps cynically, as an aspect of the 
state’s modernizing, pedagogic project that aims to remould suba tern women 
into good members of civil society. Might this signal a .formalization of polit¬ 
ical society dynamics and deradicalization of its methods and goals. Some 
scholars have indeed used these potentially disempowenng effects of gov- 
ernmentalization to argue against state participation in grassroots empower¬ 
ment (Moser 1993) and for a feminist distancing from state programs (Brown 
1995 ).» i offer a slightly different reading. , 

My illustration of neoliberal blurring of the boundary between state an 
nonstate spheres render problematic easy conclusions about whether states 
should get involved in empowerment and whether feminists should collabor¬ 
ate with state institutions. The governmentalization of empowerment is not 
simply a reflection of direct state involvement but is also an instance of the 
suffusion of society at large with neoliberal practices of self-government f 
we are to rethink the state conceptually so that we see state and nonstate 
entities as part of a complex apparatus of governance, then we need to 
examine the workings and effects of empowerment programs undertaken by 
all kinds of institutions, including GONGOs and NGOs. NGO-ini la e 
empowerment programs, after all, do not operate in a hermetically sealed 
context that is unaffected by bureaucratic practices, state representatives or 
international funding-agency agendas. Using the lens of government .ty 
also complicates the feminist debate on disengagement with state structures. 
Sealing oneself off from governmental processes that permeate the entire 
social field may not be possible; rather, it may be more useful for activists o 

assume tactical positions within regimes of government. 

Another way to approach these issues is to ask what kinds of subjects ar 
being produced by the governmentalization of empowerment. Do women s 
“expanding relationships [to state institutions and processes] produce only 
active political subjects, or do they also produce regulated, subordinated, an 
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disciplined state subjects?” (Brown 1995:173). My analysis of the MS pro¬ 
gram substantiates Partha Chatterjee’s claim that governmental programs do 
not just produce bureaucratized and passive state subjects (2004). In post¬ 
colonial contexts these programs are generative in that they fashion active, 
sometimes dissident, political actors and provide the ground for political 
society mobilizations where marginalized subjects make claims on the state, 
negotiate over entitlements, and contest social/state hierarchies. Governmen¬ 
talization does not depoliticize so much as it spawns openings for subaltern 
politics that may take novel or “dangerous” forms, but that does not easily 
fall within the rubric of the “new” neoliberal politics promoted by inter¬ 
national development agencies (see Harris, this volume). 

My ethnography of the MS program demonstrates the interplay between 
depoliticization and repoliticization under neoliberalism; it points to the sur¬ 
prising forms of empowerment that end up happening despite constraints. 
MS staffers and clients develop critical understandings of structural inequal¬ 
ities which both implicate and exceed state bodies; they take on local “mafias” 
and connect them with gender and other forms of hierarchies; and they learn 
statist languages and practices and use them to demand accountability from 
powerful institutions. These processes can be seen as empowering in that they 
help women formulate tactics for challenging locally entrenched power equa¬ 
tions in which state actors are embedded. These tactics allow women to nego¬ 
tiate a broader, if contingent, notion of empowerment that is not so much 
about changing women’s individual gendered situations, narrowly construed, 
but about understanding and confronting the overlapping structural inequal¬ 
ities (e.g., of class, caste, and gender) which shape individual and collective 
realities. Empowerment here is about taking up fights for issues that extend 
well beyond the scope of “women’s” rights insofar as these are centered 
around mechanical ideas of equality. Despite the fact that certain officials 
and local elites may not endorse this kind of women’s empowerment, such 
processes, once initiated, may not be easily reined in. 

Empowerment, thus, is a moving target whose meaning is constantly 
redefined through subaltern women’s struggles. It has an ambiguous and 
open-ended quality that manifests in multiple and conflicted ways in women’s 
lives. A governmentalization of empowerment, therefore, may not just mean 
a potential formalization of subaltern political society. It might also open the 
door for a meaningful democratization of civil society and state institutions, 
and for the emergence of new kinds of dissident citizens. 

When poor, low-caste, rural women struggle against violence or upper-caste 
control over land, or when they demand basic needs as entitlements, they try 
to make the state do what it is supposed to do—that is, guarantee their 
constitutional rights and survival. Subaltern women’s struggles delineate the 
difference between the corrupted state “as is” and the ideal state as it “ought 
to be.” The issues that women take up in their fights for justice and survival 
and how they implicate state officials in these issues should, as Anil Bordia 
hinted, serve as markers for how official policies, practices, and institutions 
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must be altered if the promises of grassroots empowerment, substantive demo- 
Tracv^nd equal rights are to be realized. How women construct the state, 
criticize officials and hold them accountable, and demand entitlements-as 
rights point to alternative visions of state institutions and responsibi , 
and of citizenship (Sharma 2008). Governmental programs.pcrhaps unmte- 
tionally, make it possible for women to recognize that the goal of social 

change requires re-imagining the state. 

Empowerment as a quasi-state-implemented project of governance, when 
examined through the lens of neoliberal governmentality, is a double-edged 
sword that is both promising and precarious. Feminist collabora .ons with 
state institutions on the theme of women’s empowerment are clearly opening 
interesting vistas for challenge and change. But the dangerous underside of 
such projects, which MS women confront everyday, means that one cannot b 
overly sanguine or complacent about their liberatory potential The neohbera 
era in which projects like MS operate, taints the language of empower 
with risks. Empowerment has layered histories and multiple avatars a left st 
strategy for political conscientization and class-based politics, a 
strategy for awareness raising and gender equality, and now a governmental 
and entrepreneurial strategy for development. Critical analyses of how these 
meanings o.«r!ap and clash in different 
articulate with dominant neoliberal ideologies are crucial for scholars and 
activists alike (Sharma 2008). The outcomes of these intersections are nei h 
Sen nor unproblematic and they point to the need for exerting constant 
vigilance when engaging the politics of empowerment. 

Notes 

' SSSSiiE ■ 3s 

Vol 21IssueTS-60-95. Those sections are used here with the permission of 

2 A ^fock''office ^ thereat of the block-level bureaucracy, and is headed by the 

where none were used. I have changed the names of all my informants excep 

a mirfieSstalT category l include both block- and district-level MS functionar¬ 
ies who directly interact with program participants and with local administrators. 

5 Foucault (199H used the concept of governmentality to explain a trans |“ on ' n 
the aim and modes of governance from repressive sovereign P° wer -^.ch wa 
concerned solely with control over territory, to a form of biopower and rule that is 
centrally concerned with the welfare, care and security cfthcpopulation hving^ 
a narticular territory. He drew attention to the entire ensemble of practices and 
institutions including but not limited to state agencies, by which the conduct of a 
population'is directed toward particular ends (Dean 1999). Building on f '° u '“ au ’ 
^scholarship on neoliberal governmentality examines the practices, institut o , 
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and categories of governance under neoliberalism. For example, see Barry, el al. 
1996, Burchell 1996, Cruikshank 1999, Ferguson and Gupta 2002, Hindess 2004, 
Rose 1996, Sharma 2006 and 2008. 

6 MS operates in nine Indian states. These include Andhra Pradesh, Assam, Bihar, 
Gujarat, Jharkhand, Karnataka, Kerala, Uttaranchal and Uttar Pradesh. 

7 Gandhi and Shah 1992, Philipose 2001, and Agnihotri and Mazumdar 1995 
discuss the impact of the Indian political context of the 1970s and 1980s and 
international feminist trends on feminist activism in India. 

8 Elsewhere I argue that these discussions about the program’s GONGO structure 
discursively define and engender the state (Sharma 2006). Drawing upon anthro¬ 
pological and feminist scholarship on the cultural and gendered nature of states, 
I show how everyday development planning practices, in conversation with neo- 
liberal ideas, construct the state as a separate and vertically encompassing, if 
ambiguously gendered entity. Examples of anthropological analyses of the state 
include Coronil 1997, Das and Poole 2004, Gupta 1995, Hansen and Stepputat 
2001, Navaro-Yashin 2002, Scott 1998, Sharma and Gupta 2006, and Steinmetz 
1999. For feminist scholarship on the state see Alexander 1997, Brown 1995, Fraser 
1989, Gordon 1990, MacKinnon 1989, Mathur 1999, Menon 1996, Menon and 
Bhasin 1993, Sharma 2008, and Sunder Rajan 2003. 

9 Despite these efforts, however, many local officials l encountered were either 
unaware of the program’s existence or considered it insignificant. A few of my 
informants explained that this was because MS, unlike other large-scale govern¬ 
ment development programs, had a small budget and did not distribute resources 
to its clients. The relative lack of significance accorded to a non-redistributive 
program that targets women, employs primarily women and has a relatively small 
budget speaks to the gendered ideologies that undergird state practices. 

10 This popular construction of the state as “mother-father,” which alludes to the 
care-taking and protective roles of “good” parents, troubles any easy gendering 
of the state as patriarch-wrii-Iarge (Sharma 2008). 

11 Elsewhere I have argued that the neoliberal degovernmentalization and dewelfar- 
ization of the state in India cannot but be partial (Sharma 2008). The Indian state 
cannot completely privatize key governmental functions like development, which 
serve critical legitimizing functions. However, empowerment programs imple¬ 
mented by semi-governmental bodies, might allow a reconciliation between the 
developmentalist and neoliberalizing facets of the state in that they enable the 
state to continue to perform its developmentalist duties through responsibilizing 
other social actors to self-govern. 

12 MS staff members attempt to address hierarchies among themselves (based on 
educational level, for example) and between staff members and program partici¬ 
pants, which have resulted from the bureaucratization-and professionalization of 
empowerment (see Nagar and Raju 2003). 

13 See Jandhyala 2002 for a critical discussion of these debates in India. 
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4 ‘New Politics’ and the 
govemmentality of the 
post-liberalization state 
in India 

An ethnographic perspective 

John Harriss 


“Politics is a dirty river”: civil society activist, a former banker “Only the poor 
agitate; the rich operate”: civil society activist, a former Indian Administrative 
Service officer “An NGO on every corner”: civil society activist, a medical 
doctor 


Over the past several years I have been engaged, with colleagues, in research 
concerned with testing the hypothesis that there is emerging, in the context 
of liberalization and globalization, a ‘new politics’ (as I have labelled it). 1 
This is a politics (it is argued) based in communities rather than in work¬ 
places, on voluntary associations in civil society rather than on political 
parties, and on a variety of social movements rather than on trades unions. 
An idea of what constitutes such ‘new politics’ is expressed by writers from 
the World Bank, in the World Development Report for 1997 on The State in a 
Changing World’, when they say: 

In most societies . . . citizens seek representation of their interests beyond 
the ballot [emphasis added] as taxpayers, as users of public services, and 
increasingly as clients or members of NGOs and voluntary associations. 
Against a backdrop of competing social demands, rising expectations 
and variable government performance, these expressions of voice and 
participation are on the rise. 

(World Bank 1997:113). 

Such a ‘new politics’ is thought by many, from across the political spectrum 
(as Kristian Stokke, Olle Tornquist and 1 argued: 2004), to be more genuinely 
participatory than representative democracy and to answer people’s needs 
and interests by addressing their problems directly. The ‘old politics’ of 
political parties and trades unions is held largely to have failed, being in 
so many countries corrupted by clientelism and by personalism. Political 
parties, it is argued, if they were once linked to society by ideology or by 
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mass movements, are now commonly little more than the loose followings of 
particular more or less charismatic leaders. Or, as in the West, their links with 
society are mediated by sound-bites that respond to the findings of focus- 
groups of voters. Civil society participation and community involvement 
are offered in their place as being the means for deepening democracy, for 
making it more meaningful for ordinary citizens. This is the mode of gov- 
ernmentality associated with economic liberalization, one which presumes a 
significant degree of‘self-rule’. , 

In this paper I consider these arguments in the light of evidence from ethno¬ 
graphic research on civil society organizing and urban politics in Chennai that 
I carried out early in 2005. I used the method of snowball sampling, from a 
number of entry points identified with the help of key informants, to ^entity 
62 associations of different types, and their networks, supplemented by add¬ 
itional interviewing of residents’ welfare associations (RWAs) and of NGOs in 
North Chennai. My analysis of the networks of associations brings out the 
quite sharp differentiation that exists between the Brahman dominated civil 
organizations of South Chennai (which is where the ‘global city’ is located) 
and the civil and social organizations of North Chennai (occupied by large 
numbers of informal working-class people with very large areas of slum hous¬ 
ing, where the physical and social effects of globalization are hardly in evi¬ 
dence at all). The sphere of associations is the terrain for middle-class activism 
that often has an ambivaJent relationship with the organizing of poor people 
and of informal workers. In a sense, ‘civil society is the site of middle class 
activism, while the poor have politics’, or in the pithy words of the activist cited 
in the epigraph above, ‘the poor agitate [though rarely with much force] the 
rich operate’. There is a ‘new politics’ in the relations of urban society and the 
post-liberalization state, but it is a politics that is often exclusive in relation to 
the informal working class, or the ‘urban poor’. Linked struggles over rights to 
housing, to livelihoods and for women’s rights are at the centre of their polit¬ 
ics, while ‘new politics’ is strongly associated with technocratic, rationalizing 
modernism. It is about ‘problem-solving’ rather than about democracy - 
which is indeed messy and often involves ‘dirty politics’. Yet poor people in 
Chennai and in India generally show a strong preference for democracy, 
because in spite of the manifest imperfections of political parties and their 
leaders, democracy has still opened spaces for subaltern struggles, offering the 
possibility of their self-realization - even if it is only glimpsed on election day - 
and helped to increase their self-confidence. The ‘new politics’ of the post¬ 
liberalization state, on the other hand, excludes the poor as active agents. The 
organizations involved may work for them, but they are not of them. 


A short history of associational activity in Chennai 

Contrary to what might be deduced from the title of a well-known book 
on Indian politics - which is Democracy Without Associations (Chhibber 1999) 
- there can be little doubt about the vibrancy of associational life in Chennai, 
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as in Bangalore and Delhi (the metropolitan cities in which I have done 
research). The idea is anyway contested in historical research, especially that of 
Carey Anthony Watt in his book Serving The Nation: cultures of association, 
service and citizenship in colonial India (2005). He shows that in the early 
twentieth century ‘a vibrant “associational culture” ’ was being developed in 
'India, meaning by this ‘a richly variegated, autonomous and self-governing 
multiplicity of associations and societies that were cradles of citizenship, 
mutual assistance and social reform’ (2005:10). In these associations Western 
ideas of social service, charity and philanthropy were negotiated by Indian 
ideas and by Indian practices of physical culture, health and manliness, giv¬ 
ing rise to strong notions of active, patriotic citizenship. He remarks, however, 
significantly for the story of associational cultures in Chennai today, that ‘with 
notably few exceptions social service work was undertaken by urban elites of 
the upper castes, lower-middle and middle classes, and directed towards indi¬ 
viduals of lower social status’ (2005:3), and further that it is ‘not surprising that 
educated, elite middle class and upper caste social service activists imparted 
brahmanical values to citizenship, because they drew on the familiar and 
ambient’ (2005:16). But, equally unsurprisingly, this became problematic when 
imposed on people from the ‘Depressed Classes’ in the process of trying to 
‘uplift’ them. ‘Uplift’ involves disciplining the rough margins of society, and 
there is a strong tension between this objective and that of the self-realization 
of marginalized people through their empowerment politically. The point has 
remarkable resonance in present-day Chennai, as I shall explain. 

Local residents’ and community associations are prominent in Chennai as 
they are in Delhi and Bangalore; there is a lot of local organizing around the 
construction and the maintenance of temples (see Waghorne 2004); there are 
numbers of caste and cultural associations (the latter very prominent in 
Chennai); there are still lots of trade associations (in which we may perhaps 
include the ubiquitous Lions’ and Rotary Clubs) and local unions; there are 
now very large numbers of NGOs, most of them providing services to poor 
people, but some of them engaged in research and advocacy work; there are 
human rights organizations and movements organized around rights to 
information, to food, to employment; and there are significant numbers of 
organizations that federate or coordinate the activities of, variously, local 
community associations, NGOs, or human rights groups. There is no way of 
measuring exactly what the universe of associations is in any of the cities, and 
so rigorous comparison is impossible, but the impression of abundant associ¬ 
ational activity is inescapable and is confirmed from a variety of sources. 

Table 4.1, which distinguishes between various types of civil organizations 
(these are principally advocacy NGOs and service providers) and social 
organizations (local territorial associations such as the residents’ welfare 
associations and some identity-based groups, and those with the character of 
social movements), describes my snowball sam ple : 

As the table shows, few of the associations were started before the 1980s, 
and more than half have been started since 1990. In spite of the fact that 
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there are no means of knowing about the rate at which associations are closed 
down, it is probably reasonable enough to conclude, from the accounts that 
are given by those involved, and from analysis of the ages of associations 
listed in Sahaya , that there has been an acceleration in the rate of establish¬ 
ment of non-profit service providers in the 1990s. This has been driven in part 
by the availability of more funding from foreign donors in this time. ‘Now’, 
as the observer cited in my third epigraph put it, ‘Chennai has an NGO on 
every corner 5 . 

Whereas there are some old-established service providers (like the Guild of 
Service, started in 1923), as well as those of more recent origin, advocacy 
NGOs have evidently developed since Indira Gandhi’s Emergency of 1975-77. 
The consumer movement started in the early-mid 1980s, women’s organiza¬ 
tions, organizations promoting the rights of unorganized sector workers and 
environmental organizations developed especially in the 1980s, while associ¬ 
ations concerned with issues of governance and of citizenship, and with 
human rights, as well as NGO service providers, have taken off especially in 
the 1990s. The numbers in the sample are too small to allow a firm conclusion, 
but the possibility that the movement activism of the 1970s and 1980s, itself a 
response to the Emergency and the demarche of the old left parties, has been 
at least partially supplanted in the time of the post-liberalization state by 
advocacy NGOs - also generally funded by foreign agencies - is confirmed in 
the remarks of some of those who have been active over a long time. 

In sum, the era of the post-liberalization state certainly appears to be a 
period of associational activism, and - especially with the development of 
networks, fora and of coordinating agencies amongst them - the institutional 
forms looked for as the basis of‘new politics’ clearly are present in Chennai. 
It is to be noted, however, contrary to what is suggested by the World Bank 
(in the World Development Report of 1997) about the character of the associ¬ 
ations that are part of‘new politics’ that few of these associations in Chennai 
(apart from the RWAs) are membership organizations, and their represen¬ 
tational claims rest on weak grounds - such as the argument that ‘we work for 
them’ or ‘we know their needs’. 

The character and activities of Chennai’s associations 

The social organizations include RWAs which are concerned with issues such 
as access to public services - water, electricity and street lighting, with road 
maintenance and with drainage, solid waste management, or in some cases 
problems of parking in the street. There are large numbers of these associ¬ 
ations in Chennai, many of them being nothing more than management 
committees in apartment blocks or housing complexes, to which residents are 
legally required to pay regular charges, and which organize and pay for secur¬ 
ity, looiLafter lift maintenance and water pumps and perhaps organize cele¬ 
brations on major public holidays. Those that are more active - generally 
found in areas of older middle-class housing, rather than in the modern 
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housing complexes, which are characterized by rather aggressive individualism 
iiTthedefense of privatized space - do engage with the.City Corporation over 
folic issues The Commissioner of the Chennai Corporation ( e c le 
executive who is deputed from the Indian Administrative Service) speaks of 
active ‘public-private partnership’ (the language of the new public manage 
ment is widely used) between the Corporation and RWAs, especially over 
garbage collection. Such associations, generally found in higher mcom 
middle-class areas, 2 are rarely federated together. Though the officers and 
members of the associations may well be aware of the potential benefits of 
federation° their fears about its possible costs are usually too great. One 
of^the advocacy NGOs that focuses on citizenship and electoral reform has 
sought, so far unsuccessfully, to bring together associations in the Besant 

Naear area of South Chennai. , 

Other local associations include two informal citizens groups in parts 
South Chennai. One was initially formed over the restoration of an old tem¬ 
ple tank but with the objective, certainly on the part of the person who was 
Slos, involved in seuingj. up, of bringing meinbm of Ihe local commun,,, 
together The second aims for the improvement of the area aroundan °^ 
great temple The language of. ‘citizen’ that is associated with both these 
groups is indicative of their middle-class character, and they mainly involve 
nrofessional people - though the first, at least, aims to reach out to poorer 
working class and Scheduled Caste people living in the area. The paternalistic 
wav in which this is done, in practice - in the manner of the old service 
associations described by Watt - nullifies the organizer’s objective of bringing 
the community together. 3 Finally, amongst the local associations are two 
Exnora groups, active especially in dealing with garbage They too involve 
fficid business people and middle-class employees. The leaders of a Residents 
Welfare Federation located in North Chennai were quite scathing about he 
lack of the presence of Exnora in areas like their own, and the fact that the 
organization has been successful so far mainly in middle-class areas is recog¬ 
nized by its leadership. They are now seeking actively to extend their wor 

Z^'^asfS^s in ,he snowball sample include ,wo Dali, 
welfare associations in slum areas of North Madras, tha, have successfully 
organized local community centres with activities such as coaching classes for 
school drop-outs and balwadis (child-care and pre-school classes), and asso¬ 
ciations of male sex workers and members of the gay community that provide 
drop-in facilities for those affected by HIV/AIDS, and support the civic rights 

° f ThosT U a n ssocTa e t^ns r that 1 have described as mobilizational movements 
include the People’s Union for Civil Liberties (PUCL), which campaigns on 
civil liberties and human rights - often having to do with inc ' dents inv ^ an 8 
caste violence, or with monitoring actions by the police - and is a ne 
organization in the particular sense that it is able to mobilize all sorts of 
people and organizations. These movements also include the Tamil Nadu 
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Unorganized Workers Federation , the Nirman Mazdoor Panchayat Sangh (the 
construction workers’ union) and a union for domestic workers with about 
1.500 members in North and Central Chennai, all of which work for greater 
social protection for their members; three women’s movements, each of 
which has local groups and works, in somewhat different ways, for women’s 
rights; and the Tamil Nadu Science Forum , described as ‘a voluntary organ¬ 
ization started by students and scientists’ that now works in villages and 
schools across the state in science communication, education, health, literacy 
and women’s empowerment (sought through the common means of setting 
up women’s savings groups). All of these eight movements are aligned polit¬ 
ically with the left, though only two of them have formal connections with 
the Communist Party of India (Marxist). Another movement in the sample, 
on the other hand, is Seva Bharathi , the service organization of the RSS 
(Rashtriya Swayamsevak Sangh, a Hindu right-wing organization), which 
mobilizes volunteers for social work. Th^re is finally the Tamil Nadu Slum 
Dwellers’ Federation , which in practice is not a ‘federation’ at all, but rather 
an organization of a number of Dalits who are in low-level positions in govern¬ 
ment service, and who aim to work for housing rights of slum dwellers and 
for the provision of better sanitation. It bears only a very pale resemblance to 
the National Slum Dwellers’ Foundation (NSDF), as this has been described 
by Appadurai (2004) in his work on Mumbai, even though the president of 
the Tamil Nadu association is now also the president of th^NSDF. 

Amongst the civil organizations in the network the largest category is 
that of the non-profit service providers , many of which would commonly be 
described as ‘NGOs’. They include small charitable trusts set up by individuals 
to provide services for particular groups - such as the elderly, or mentally 
challenged children. Such charitable trusts have no kind of mobilizational 
activity, whereas many of the more regular service providing ‘NGOs’ do aim 
to organize their beneficiaries as well. The currently popular way of doing 
this is through the organization of women’s self-help groups. Such self-help 
groups have mushroomed across the city and the state of Tamil Nadu in 
recent years (there are now 1,90,000 across the state and 4,475 in Chennai, 
according to the Tamil Nadu Corporation for Women’s Development), pro¬ 
moted by the government (through the TNCWD), with the active involve¬ 
ment of service-providing NGOs. Self-help groups (SHGs) are groups of 15 
to 20 women who contribute regular savings and who are assisted in obtain¬ 
ing loans for setting up different kinds of productive activities - such as 
bottling and selling domestic detergents, making fruit juices, pickles or snack 
foods, doing embroidery, or making decorative ornaments for sale. The NGOs 
employ coordinators who animate the formation of groups and who help 
women to open bank accounts and obtain loans from the TNCWD. They 
may organize training (sometimes one woman from a group teaches others) 
and TNCWD also teaches ‘entrepreneurial skills’ (rather basic ideas about 
profit and loss and simple accounting). It is argued that the fact that the 
weeklv meetings of each SHG are minuted by them, and that the minutes 
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, . hr dipped bv each of the members is an important step for many ot 

r t0 „ J becoming conscious of themselves as independent actors m 
these wo ^^ b ^^ 8 d dea , of contr0 versy about the SHG movement, 

parts of the city certainly suggested that the:^ are ‘^“wn 
women’s confidence, and that they may have the effect --m women 

eSt (^her°ac S tiGfie^o^^oni e ^^ermkenby I the service providersare^provismn 

or In oTe case children with disabilities, back into mainstream education 

specialized organizations working in the health sector an 

"^The ^advocacy JgOs work variously in the fields of ^d'govern an 

Thougl^alT a "^ 5 led^by' wdl^d^rated^mlddle-cIaK ^professionals, ai^they 

m Al^ri^iations that ara described as service «.«J.«*»e«o< 

• , fhrrl\re two NGOs working with street and working children, and 

li=S5SS?Si 

7fc Juvenile Justice Act 2000 for care and protection of the urban 
child’ Another organization in this group is the South Indian AIDS Actio 
Programme (S1AAP). set up originally with the objective ° f get ^'" °^y 
,ion and resources to people in India to protect themselvesfromanHIV 
infection, and treating affected people with respect and care . S AAP 
some service functions but is now focused more on its advocacy role 
H would be foolish, clearly, to suggest simple conclusmns abouUhe s^g 
cance of all these diverse activities. An important share of them, however 
like the RWAs, certainly are associations of and for midd e-c ass P^ P 
consumer-citizens - the hyphenated term that is preferred by one Chennai 
advocacy association, on the grounds that the term ‘consumer emphasizes 
t principle of accountability (which is one of the several leit-motifs of 
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neo-liberalism, along with ‘efficiency’ which is what accountability is aimed at 
achieving). Others, as I go on to explain, have been organized by middle-class 
people, mostly (as Table 4.1 shows) either Brahmans or Christians. Survey 
research in Delhi and Bangalore shows that participation in associational 
activities is skewed quite heavily towards those with higher levels of education 
and income (see Harriss 2005), and it is unlikely that comparable research in 
Chennai would yield significantly different results. Whereas we found in both 
Delhi and in Bangalore that poorer and sometimes also less well-educated 
people are more active in political life, and that poorer people (especially 
those who have some education) are more active in attempts at solving public 
problems, the same is not true of associational activity. If we take associ- 
ational activism as an indicator of political participation then we find a 
stronger tendency for wealthier and particularly for more educated people to 
be involved, clearly calling into question the hopeful notion in the neo-liberal 
discourse of governmentality that poor people are able to secure effective 
representation or ‘empowerment’ through participation in associations in 
civil society In general, the evidence I have shows that though there are now 
more channels for influencing government, and thereby securing representa¬ 
tion - through RWAs, advocacy NGOs and their fora and networks - those 
who can avail themselves of the opportunities offered are usually the better 
educated and wealthy. The paradox that increasing opportunities for partici¬ 
pation go to increase political inequality stands against claims of protagonists 
of new politics. 

A majority of the civil organizations in Chennai are service-providing 
NGOs aimed at meeting the needs of different groups of people who are in 
some way deprived. Many serve slum dwellers and it is not to scorn the 
motivations of those who have set them up, to suggest that their effects, as 
well as delivering real benefits to some individuals, are to bring order to the 
‘wild’ that is constituted by the slums. I observed the activities of one such 
organization quite closely, including participation in its Womens’ Day events. 
These included an exhibition of the produce of SHGs, not much of which 
can have been more than marginally profitable, a programme of speeches 
by distinguished guests, and a performance about the lot of women. The large 
numbers of women who took part were said to have come from some of the 
poorest slum areas. All were smartly turned out. And on another occasion 
I was impressed by the w'ay in which some spoke in a regular meeting of an 
SHG. But it was hard to avoid the impression of ‘disciplining’ that was given 
by the attitudes and the mannerisms of the distinctly middle-class women 
who organized the Womens’ Day programme, towards those amongst whom 
their organization is working. 

The stratification of associational activity 

The most telling feature of the associational space in Chennai is the sharp 
stratification of organizations. On the one hand there are organizations. 
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«>rned mainly with issues of urban governance and the concerns of 
C ° n .mer-citizens, that are quite elitist, run by upper middle-class people 
conS llv Brahmans These are organizations that adopt the formal language of 
"’SensS^nS speak of participation in budgeting, and of transparency 
accountability in local government. Many of these organizations are run 
,h substantial budgets with a high degree of genuine professionalism but 
tv do not have - nor even seek - a broad popular base. On the other hand 
IJe are some organizations that are focused on the urban poor - also set up 
h .he first place by middle-class people, though usually from a different, 

|" affluent stratum, commonly Christians - that do mobilize and organize 
' D ie to make demands upon the state (and which have strong represen 
Clonal claims). The focus of their work is typically the slums and much of 
heir effort is directed at securing basic rights for those living in therm 
These two types of organizations engage with government in very different 
, v c The former may well adopt the paradigm of ‘public-private partner¬ 
s'and champion the notion of ‘collaborative change’. The idea is that 
*cvnerey’ between citizens and government is essential to bring about change. 
S‘the rich operating’. The latter have adopted ‘protest’ - this is the poor 
„ tating’. ‘Partnership’ with the state is inconceivable to most organizations 
this group Several do see the capture of political power as the logical 
'"lusion of their struggle, enabling them to bring about genuinely pro-poor 
nd pro-labour policies. It appears then that the stratification in civil society 
nreanizations reflects also a dualism that distinguishes citizens from deni¬ 
s’ (inhabitants, who may be ‘done unto’), 5 and that a particular techno- 
Lie associational elite defines citizenship in particular ways. Networks 
Long civil society organizations tend to form within the realm of either 
Lens’ or ‘denizens’, rarely straddling both. In Chennai there is a sharp 
distinction between the Brahman-dominated networks of RWAs, advocacy- 
some service organizations of South Chennai, and the networks of 
mainly Christian-led service and advocacy organizations in North Chennai. 
JL. dominantly Christian cluster includes organizations that actually work 
I# people in poor parts of the city, and the relatively few social orgamza- 
1ns or movements in which poorer people are active participants - those 
organizations that may be described as being of the poor. The former, the 
Brahman cluster, does not include such organizations. Some of the associ- 
• tions within the Brahman cluster are concerned with problems relating to 
-itizenship and to problems of governance that surely affect and are of rele¬ 
vance to poorer people, but they principally address middle-class interests. 
Those in the North Chennai networks talk explicitly of the ‘caste base of 
,-ivil society activism in the city, and there remains a good deal of resentment 
towards what is seen as Brahmanical paternalism - very much as Watt 
describes for the later colonial period - even though there may also be respect 

fnr the work done by some of the Brahman organizations. 

lankai Nair (2005) and Sudha Narayan (2005) have described a very simi¬ 
lar stratification of associational activity in Bangalore, too. In Bangalore, the 
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upper stratum, of highly professional associations, has been very much 
concerned with the problems of the urban environment, but - as Nair has put 
it - with ‘Roads, rather than public transport; garbage and pollution, rather 
than public housing; mosquitoes and public toilets rather than public health’ 
(Nair 2005: 336). She continues: 

Other studies that have been undertaken of how different sections of 
the city prioritise their municipal problems reveal altogether different 
concerns: they include, importantly, concerns about the availability of 
water, the existence of job opportunities in poor neighbourhoods, and an 
overwhelming anxiety to claim citizenship and voting -rights by getting 
onto the voters’ lists. The last was seen in many cases as critical to the 
survival of the poorest groups in the city, as politics is often the only 
resource in a system which may deny the benefits of policy decisions or 
legal remedies to the poor. 

(2005: 336-37) 

Nair in fact concludes her study of Bangalore with the argument that 

the city has become the ground on which broadly two contending forces 
stake their claim: on the one hand are the newly renovated citizens, who 
are amply aided by a technocratic vision of change offered by the leaders 
of the new economy On the other hand are those, including citizens-in- 
the-making such as women, for whom democracy has come to have a 
different meaning in the urban setting. 

(Nair 2005: 347) 

This account of Bangalore corresponds closely with the distinctions that 
1 have observed in Chennai, though 1 believe that my evidence suggests 
a more nuanced picture. After all, there are associations in my South Chennai 
Brahman Cluster that are concerned with citizenship, voters’ rights and the 
maintenance of the electoral rolls; and even the SHG movement has ambiva¬ 
lent implications. In part it seems, in a sense, to buy women off with very 
modest resources; but in so far as it does bring them into public spaces and 
help them to acquire a greater sense of their own agency, then it contributes 
to their becoming citizens, rather than just denizens of the city. 

But there is an important distinction between the South Chennai network 
of organizations for and of ‘citizens’ - even if the concept of citizenship, for 
them, tends to be regarded in terms of the rights of consumers - and the 
North Chennai Christian network, in which there are not only organizations 
that work with the urban poor, like the service providing NGOs, but also 
the mobilizational movements - the most notable of them actually being 
women’s organizations. The Penn Urimai Iyakkam (Women’s Rights Move¬ 
ment), in particular, fights to secure housing rights and basic services for 
women living in slums. It is a constituent member of the Tamil Nadu Slum 
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Dwellers’ Rights Movement, and both through this formal connection and 
through the central involvement in both associations of the same leading 
women’s rights campaigners, the Perm Urimai Iyakkam \s also closely con¬ 
nected with the mobilization of informal sector workers by the Nirman Maz- 
door Panchayat Sangh (the construction workers’ union founded in 1979) 
and now with the more recently formed Unorganized Workers Federa ion 
the objectives of which are to campaign for the rights of unorganized sector 
workers, including those that have been formally legislated for already by the 
Government of Tamil Nadu, but not fully implemented, and against global¬ 
ization (on the grounds that liberalization and globalization harm the liveli¬ 
hoods of poor workers). 6 The close links of these organizations - the women s 
rights movement and those for unorganized workers, depending partly on 
their overlapping leadership - reflect their common position that housing 
rights and rights to livelihood are intimately connected. The priorities ot 
these movements of the urban poor are clearly different from those of the 
citizen-consumer advocacy associations of South Chennai, reflectingtheoppos- 
ing and increasingly conflicted interests of the middle and informal working 
classes in regard to urban space (see, for example, Benjamin 2000). The modes 
of action of the two groups of associations are also very clearly contrasted 
The women’s movements in many ways supply the backbone of the 
mobilizations of the urban poor in Chennai. In addition to the Penn Unmai 
'Iyakkam, there are in different slum areas of the city, groups organize y 
Mahila Milan (the women’s organization described by Arjun Appadurai as 
one of the three constituents of the coalition in Mumbai that he argues has 
had an important impact in creating a ‘culture of aspiration’ amongst poor 
people there: Appadurai 2004). More significantly, and sometimes allied 
with Penn Urimai Iyakkam, there is the CPM-linked All-India Democratic 
Women’s Association (AIDWA) which has 66,000 members in Chennai, 80 to 
90 per cent of them being poor and working class women. The local leader¬ 
ship in North Chennai, certainly those whom I was able to meet, including 
one Municipal Councillor, is constituted by women from amongst the 

The numbers of women who are organized by Penn Urimai, AIDWA and 
Mahila Milan (never mind the large numbers of women’s SHGs) far out¬ 
weigh the numbers of men from amongst the urban poor, living in s um areas, 
who are involved in such mobilizational movements. All those involved in the 
Slum Dwellers’ Rights Movement spoke of the difficulty of holding together 
local organizations of poor people, including men, in slum areas. The Tamil 
Nadu Slum Dwellers’ Federation proved to be unable (I believe, rather than 
unwilling) to provide any introduction to local slum dwellers’ organizations. 
The professor of social work who provided one of the entry points was able 
to identify five or six slums in which there are, to his knowledge, more or less 
active local organizations. According to him, and to other activists, there are 
particular mobilizations against evictions but they rarely, if ever, o 
together for very long either because of their politicization by competing 
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political parties, or because of the buying off of leaders by landlords. Exactly 
as ianaki Nair has said of Bangalore, there.fore, politics ‘is often the only 
resource in a system which may deny the benefits of policy decisions or legal 
remedies to the poor’ (2005). Survey research in Bangalore, and in Delhi (see 
Harriss 2005) shows that the urban poor are often more active in trying to 
find solutions to public problems than are members of the middle classes, 
but that their way of tackling such problems is most commonly mediated by 
political parties. It seems likely that the same is true of Chennai, in spite of 
women’s activism through their own movements and organizations. 

‘New politics’ and the governmentality of the 
post-liberalization state 

Contrary to some claims in the literature the metropolitan cities of India have 
a vibrant associational life, and the institutional forms that are thought to be 
the potential basis for ‘new politics’ - civil and social organizations established 
to achieve a variety of ends - clearly are there. But contrary to the expect¬ 
ations, for example of the World Bank, when it speaks of NGOs and of 
voluntary associations as ‘expressions of voice and participation’ that are 
‘on the rise’, relatively few of them (excepting, as I have said, the RWAs) 
are membership organizations and their representational claims are weak. 
Participation in associational activities is quite heavily skewed towards more 
highly educated and wealthier people, and they provide little space for active 
participation on the part of poor people from the (massive) informal working 
class. Civil society activism has opened up new opportunities for representa¬ 
tion, no doubt - for the upper stratum of professional advocacy organiza¬ 
tions and policy research outfits in Chennai or in Bangalore is able to exercise 
significant influence on the actions of governments - but such opportunities 
hardly extend to the urban poor. The paradox that increasing opportunities 
for participation actually go to increase political inequality stands against 
claims of protagonists of new politics. 

It is of course important to emphasize the nuances in the story that I have 
told for Chennai. Though civil society activism is - unsurprisingly - essen¬ 
tially middle class, and tends to be exclusive in regard to the urban poor 
except as the objects of middle class and often upper-caste paternalism (now, 
as in the past), there are some mobilizational movements that really are of the 
urban poor. These, as I’ve shown, are movements around women’s rights, 
rights to housing and rights to livelihood, and efforts are being made to make 
connections between these struggles. Living spaces - the slums and squatter 
settlements - are the critical sites of poor, informal working-class people’s 
political struggles, rather than workplaces (which are, anyway, often found 
within the same marginal spaces), and these struggles are directed against the 
state not against employers (unlike many organized working-class struggles). 
These movements have problematic relations both with middle-class activism 
- the upper strata of professional advocacy NGOs in Chennai or in Bangalore 
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are not involved in action over slum dwellers’ rights, and in certain of their 
activities may be supportive of urban planning that leads to their displacement 
- and with political parties. The significance of party political activism in the 
slums is ambivalent. On the one hand, as Janaki Nair has argued ‘politics is 
often the only resource’, yet on the other because the slums are the garrisons 
of their support for political leaders, it is important for them that they should 
maintain clientelistic relations with their supporters, and they seek to control 
popular mobilizations like those that the Slum Dwellers’ Rights Movement 
wishes to encourage. 


A Latin American comparison 

There is a significant comparison to be drawn with observations of civil soci¬ 
ety activism in Latin America, and its relations with political parties. 
Whereas in Indian cities it is found that poorer people are more active in 
efforts to solve different public problems, in both Sao Paulo and in Mexico 
City it is the wealthier and more highly educated people who are most active. 
And whereas in the Indian cities poorer people’s problem-solving activity 
commonly involves the mediation of ‘big men’ - like the pradhans of Delhi 
slums - and of the political parties that they represent, in the Latin American 
cities such brokerage is quite unusual. There is less identification with particu¬ 
lar political parties, too. But on the other hand it appears that political parties 
in Sao Paulo especially, have frequently been involved in the establishment of 
civil associations, which is rarely the case in Chennai. In Sao Paulo there are 
extensive networks of civil society associations representing people who work 
in the informal sector, in new deliberative policy institutions (established 
by the Brazilian central government). Substantial aggregation is occurring 
within civil society through the establishment of forums, notably of neigh¬ 
bourhood and of housing associations, and through organizations which take 
on coordinating functions. What is very striking, however, is that civil society 
organizations with ties to political parties and to the state are far more likely 
to participate (in the constitutionally mandated participatory institutions) 
than are those lacking such ties (and coordinators and local community 
associations participate at far higher rates than do advocacy NGOs: see 
Gurza Lavalle, Houtzager and Acharya 2005). This suggests - and it seems a 
most important point - that the new politics of civil society and citizen par¬ 
ticipation is not separate from the old politics of traditional political actors 
and representative institutions, but rather may be closely linked with it. 

The same point emerges from studies of participatory budgeting in Porto 
Alegre and now elsewhere in Brazil, which is the most celebrated instance 
of empowered participatory governance - or, in other words, of radical ‘new 
politics’. 8 This is one case - and it is argued that there are others from Latin 
America (Avritzer 2002) - of the formation of ‘a public space in which citizens 
can participate as equals , and by arguing [“deliberating”] about collective 
projects for society, guide formal decision-making’ (Avritzer 2002: 5). In 
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Porto Alegre, building on initiatives made in the first place by The Union 
of Neighbourhood Associations, the Workers’ Party (Partido dos Trabhal- 
h a do res, or PT), once it had secured office in the municipal government, 
established a set of arrangements whereby it was made possible for large num¬ 
bers of people to join in deliberation and decision-making on public projects 
and investments, and to monitor their outcomes. In Porto Alegre, which, like 
Brazil in general is marked by considerable inequality, it is hard to imagine 
that the creation of‘a public space in which citizens can participate as equals’ 
(Avritzer) - would have been achieved without the securing of political power 
in the city by the PT. 

Brazil therefore presents a case in which there is evidence of the development 
of new politics that has opened up spaces for popular participation, and 
expanded opportunities for political representation for working people, not 
just for members of the middle class, even in the context of an extremely 
unequal society. These developments haVe depended upon inter-connected 
action both in civil society and on the part of a political party. In India we see 
the same kind of dynamic in Kerala (see, e.g Heller 1996), but this appears to 
be the exception that proves the more general rule, such as we observe in 
Chennai, that civil society activism is largely outside and even hostile to 
political parties. Explaining the difference between Sao Paulo and Chennai is 
a nice problem of comparative politics that I cannot venture to tackle here, 
apart from two particular comments. The first is that it is surely important 
that civil society organizations in Brazil were important players in the strug¬ 
gle for democracy in the country, after years of military rule: whereas the 
organizations in Chennai that 1 have described have grown up in the context 
of an already established parliamentary democracy with entrenched competi¬ 
tion between parties depending heavily upon mobilization of support by cha¬ 
rismatic leaders. The second point is that some part of the explanation must 
lie in the factor of access to education and to literacy. There are still high 
levels of illiteracy in the slums and squatter settlements of the great Indian 
cities, whereas the incidence of illiteracy is low even in the poorest parts of 
Sao Paulo in which most of the research on which 1 have commented briefly 
here, was carried out. Illiteracy surely hinders the capacities of the urban 
poor in Chennai to engage in the kind of organization that has arisen in Brazil, 
or to relate directly to the state rather than doing so through the mediation of 
big men and political parties. 

The ‘governance’ agenda and the post-liberalization state 

The governance agenda set out in what has been called the ‘Post-Washington 
Consensus’ involves a package that includes privatization, decentralization, 
civil society participation and community involvement. In this paper I have 
been concerned in particular with the last two elements in the package. Privat¬ 
ization has not proceeded as swiftly as reformers would have liked in India, 
but in Chennai both water supply and solid waste management have been at 
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least partially privatized. The governance agenda addresses a central problem 
of liberalization, which is that it requires the shrinking of the space of state 
action and the devolving of functions to the private sector or to civil society, 
whilst still needing instruments of rule. Civil society participation and com¬ 
munity involvement are instrumental in reconciling the tension between these 
different objectives, and are an important part of the governmentality of the 
post-liberalization state. They presuppose the consumer-citizen subject who 
looks for accountability and efficiency, but who also submits to the discipline 
that they require. Civil society participation and community involvement also 
present a way of reconciling democracy with antipathy to the irrationalities 
ofparty political competition. 

But the slum-dwellers and members of the informal working class of a city 
like Chennai pose a problem for the governance agenda. In the ways they live 
and behave they are as threatening to bourgeois order as ever they were. The 
governance agenda proposes to tackle the problem not through any very sig¬ 
nificant redistribution of resources - which is what is required if people are 
to have decent places in which to live, and reasonable means with which to 
support themselves - but by ‘empowering’ them through decentralization and 
community participation. In practice what is happening is that some advocacy 
NGOs in Chennai aim to make citizens of the slum-dwellers (for example, by 
working to enable them to participate more fully in decentralized urban gov¬ 
ernment) - but without, as 1 have explained, supporting them in struggles over 
rights to housing and to livelihoods. There are no powerful voices from within 
civil society supporting the Tamil Nadu Slum Dwellers’ Rights Movement, the 
Unorganized Workers Federation or the Penn Urimai lyakkam. Meanwhile 
many other service-providing NGOs are concerned with bringing order 
through their ‘community development’ programmes that offer only sticking 
plaster to massive social problems. New politics is largely exclusive in regard 
to the urban poor, and the ‘problem’ that they pose remains. 

These are then the antimonies of representative democratic politics. 1 have 
argued here in regard to Brazil in particular, that progressive achievements in 
civil society that appear to exemplify the real possibilities of new politics (as 
‘empowered deliberative democracy’), turn out to involve the old-politics of 
traditional political actors and representative institutions. Gains that have 
been made by poor people in Sao Paulo, and elsewhere in Brazil, would not 
have been realized without the interventions of the PT (even if the party, in 
national office, has subsequently disappointed many aspirations). In the 
global cities of India the urban poor also depend heavily upon political 
parties, in spite of the fact that they are frequently corrupt, non-democratic 
in their internal workings, and have usually failed to deliver. They may also 
disrupt the sustained organization of poor people by themselves, rather than 
supporting and being supported by it in the way that has happened in Brazil, 
foFwe have found in Chennai (and in Bangalore and Delhi) that local organ¬ 
izations of Dalits and slum dwellers are easily divided on party political lines 
(if their leaders are not corrupted by those with interests in land). 9 Yet there is 
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now strong evidence showing that while middle-class people in India have 
withdrawn increasingly from electoral politics, poorer people are remarkably 
active participants, and that representative democracy has empowered some 
historically subordinated social groups at least (in what Yadav refers to as ‘the 
second democratic upsurge’, 1996). It appears very strongly that the principal 
possibility for the urban poor to obtain representation for themselves is 
through political parties, and that there is a very strong commitment to the 
value of democracy amongst poorer and historically socially subordinated 
people in Indian society in general. Javeed Alam, for instance, argues that 
‘Democracy in India is an assertion of the urge for more self-respect and the 
ability to better oneself (2004: 22). The evidence both of the surveys of the 
Centre for the Study of Developing Societies, on which Javeed Alam draws, 
and that from Chennai discussed here, show that civil associations in which 
people are represented as customers or clients rather than as citizens do not 
stand in the place of formal representative democracy. New politics as the 
mode of governmentality oflhe post-liberalization state does not incorporate 
the urban poor, and it is unsurprising that there should be frequent resort 
by the state to coercive action in the metropolitan cities contradicting the 
blandishments of the discourse of‘empowerment’. 
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Notes 

1 The research programme, investigating ‘Rights, Representation and the Poor in 
Global Cities of India and Latin America’, funded by the Centre for the Future 
State at the Institute of Development Studies, University of Sussex, and by the 
Department for International Development, involved large-scale survey research on 
the different dimensions of political participation, and studies of associational 
activity in Sao Paulo, Mexico City, Delhi and Bangalore. The project was directed 
by Peter Houtzager, Adrian Gurza Lavalle and myself, in partnership in India with 
Neera Chandhoke at Delhi University and K. Nagaraj at the Madras Institute of 
Development Studies. The research in Chennai that is described and analysed in 
this paper was my own, but it was substantially influenced by the Rights, Represen¬ 
tation and the Poor (RRP) programme. It was conducted with the support of the 
Economic and Social Research Council as part of a wider programme of research 
in which I collaborated with my colleagues from the Department of Anthropology 
of the London School of Economics. 

2 The character of many is reflected in the comment made by one RWA chairman, 
about the need for action against ‘anti-social elements’, referring specifically to rag¬ 
pickers who visit his street. 

3 This case is analysed in detail by Pushpa Arabindoo in her LSE PhD thesis. 

4 Exnora is an internationally known environmental NGO set up initially to tackle a 
classic middle-class concern - cleaning up the streets, or ‘solid waste management’. 
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s Thp vitizenTdenizen’ distinction was suggested by Sudha Narayanan. 

I I ® “'h s The Hindu of 15 March 2005 and 5 May 2005, on demonstrations on 
iob security wage and pension guarantees for unorganized workers. A model bill 
has been drawn up, and a rally of about 20,000 people from all over the country 
took d 1 ace in New Delhi in May 2005, when a petition was presented to the Speaker 
of the Lok Sabha, ‘seeking inclusion of the right to employment, education and 
health security as fundamental rights'. 

7 Here I draw on findings of the RRP research project. 

8 This refers to the work of Fung and Wnght (2003). 

9 See in particular Narayanan (2005). 
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Part III 

Liberalization, the state, and 
the experience of poverty 



5 Poverty knowledge and poverty . 
action in India 

Anirudh Krishna 


Significant gaps in poverty knowledge stand in the way of faster poverty 
reduction. Most important, we do not know much about how poverty gets 
created. Policy is directed toward raising people out of poverty. How people 
become poor in the first place is hardly ever discussed. No counts are main¬ 
tained in India (or any other country) about how many people were born into 
poverty and how many others fell into poverty afresh. We also do not know 
with any degree of certainty how many previously poor people have escaped 
from poverty in any given period. 

Reduction in aggregate poverty numbers is assumed to be the index of 
success; economic growth is assumed to be the causal factor driving these 
numbers; and liberalization is regarded, in turn, as the engine of economic 
growth. But it is not known how growth or any other macroeconomic result 
travels down to affect specific individuals. Through what pathways have the 
benefits of liberalization-led economic growth reached particular individuals 
who were poor? Was it through increases in employment that growth resulted 
in reducing poverty? (But employment in the formal sector has actually 
declined over the past several years. 1 ) Was it through an increase in the 
demand for the goods that (some) poor people produce or through a reduc¬ 
tion in prices for the goods they normally consume? Almost no evidence is 
available that can illuminate the pathways out of poverty. 

Statistical correlations become equated with grand theory. Policy is formu¬ 
lated with the faith that since growth can hardly be bad , it must therefore be 
good for the poor. It is proposed, further, that poverty will be fixed if growth 
is high enough, and statisticians calculate the rate of growth “required” to 
reduce poverty. But poverty is hardly such a malleable variable, which will 
decline in predictable ways in response to economic growth. 

Poverty increases when an individual or household becomes poor, and it 
declines when some other individual moves out of poverty. Because some 
individuals are always falling into poverty while some other individuals 
are escaping from it, poverty is simultaneously both created and reduced. 
Reducing poverty will require helping more poor people escape from poverty; 
it will also require restricting the flow into poverty. 

The net change in poverty over any given period is a resultant of two 
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„ nf , concurrent flows. Factors responsible for raising people out of 
° PP °rtv are offset by another set of factors responsible for movements into 
SuS balance between these two different sets of factors that 
Influences what happens to aggregate poverty over time. liberalization or any 
other policy influence has effects in terms of poverty reduction only through 
affecting the*factors responsible for one or both of these constituent flows. It 
-mnoftant therefore, to know much more about these flows, understanding 
'no, onW their respective extents but also the impulses that give rise to each of 
" hem For what reasons did people either escape from poverty or fall into 
poverty in any given region? Knowing these reasons can help formulate more 

^Howevefhardly any knowledge is available about reasons responsible for 
either flow.’ How poor people benefit - how they can be assisted to escape 
from poverty and how others who are vulnerable can remain out of poxerty 
Se aspects of knowledge continue to remain unavailable, and measures 
, Lt as “anti-poverty policies” are often no more than shots in the dark. 
PU A great deal must change in the ways we track and study poverty. We need 
to look at specific ways in which poverty has in fact been overcome or averted. 
Knowing what has worked in the past will help gam traction on what can 
work better in the future. Assistance can then be provided with more convic¬ 
tion that it will actually assist individuals’ struggles against poverty 

It is often forgotten by those who deal with numbers and policies tha 
oeople in poverty wage their own struggles to break out. How these struggles 
^e waged and what strategies are adopted affect the outcome as much (or 
more) than public policies do. Understanding household experiences is a 
Useful first step toward gaining important poverty knowledge. In order to do 
Reflectively however, we will need to depart from some assumptions com¬ 
monly made in poverty studies. In particular, our methods of measuring and 
tracking poverty will have to change. Households strategies are not guided 
by any 8 standardized statistician-provided definition of poverty. Rather, 
loca ly relevant understandings and definitions give rise to the strategies 
that households adopt. Sticking to “our,” i.e., the experts and statisticians 
definifions and measures prevents us from seeing more clearly what house¬ 
holds are doing by themselves; it can also skew the results that are derived. 

New methods will be required to learn more about what is happening on 
the ground, how households strategize and how these strategies are variously 
successful. These methods should help fill important knowledge gaps identi- 

^nTl'e following sections, 1 present one such method, the Stages-of-Progress 
methodology, which was developed and improved in extensive held investiga¬ 
tions conducted within 107 village communities of three Indian states, 
Raiasthan Gujarat and Andhra Pradesh. Additional studies using the 
same method have been carried out in other parts of India and in Kenya, 
Uganda Peru, and North Carolina, USA. 3 In all, pathways traversed by 
more than 35,000 households have been examined using this methodology. 
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Some important evidence has been accumulated related to pathways into and 
out of poverty. 

The Stages-of-Progress methodology 

Careful community-based investigations form the crux of this method. 
People who have lived together over reasonably long periods of time tend to 
know who among them has progressed and who has declined, and they also 
tend to know what events were associated with different households’ rise and 
decline. Eliciting this information carefully from community members - and 
complementing and verifying it with information gained independently from 
individual households - can go quite a long way toward re-constructing the 
sequence of events associated with mobility in any particular case. Compiling 
these reasons for escape and descent over a locality or region can help con¬ 
struct a more comprehensive picture of what is going on in this area - and 
what needs to be done in future to promote escape and prevent descent more 
effectively. 

Seven steps are followed in these Stages-of-Progress investigations that are 
recounted briefly just ahead. 4 Teams of eight to ten persons each implemented 
this approach in every village that we studied. Since investigations in each 
state were conducted entirely in local dialects, different teams of investigators 
were selected and trained separately for each state. Each team was composed 
of two facilitators and six to eight investigators, equally male and female. The 
facilitators are college graduates, while the investigators have usually between 
eight to ten years of school education. 1 trained with each team for about 
ten days in each state. After completing training, we implemented the follow¬ 
ing steps separately in each selected village. A total of 107 villages were 
studied over the past three years in three states of India, and they include a 
mix of better connected and more remotely located villages, some in which 
industrial units are located, and others situated relatively far away from any 
industrial influence. Single-caste-dominant villages were included as well as 
those with more mixed populations; small villages and also some quite large 
ones were studied. _ 

Step 1. Assembling a representative community group : We took particular 
care to ensure that all members of the village community, particularly poorer 
and lower status ones, were represented at these meetings. 

Step 2 . Presenting our objectives : We introduced ourselves as researchers, 
and we made it clear that we did not represent any government agency or 
NGO, so there would be no benefits or losses from speaking freely and 
frankly to us. We mentioned these facts in order to remove any incentives 
people might have had for misrepresenting the poverty status of any house¬ 
hold in their village. 

Step 3. Defining “poverty” collectively: Community groups in each village 
were asked to delineate the locally applicable stages of progress that poor 
households typically follow on their pathways out of poverty. What does a 
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household in your community typically do, we asked the assembled villagers, 
when it climbs out gradually from a state of acute poverty? Which expend¬ 
itures are the very first ones to be made? “Food,” was the answer invariably in 
every single village. Which expenditures follow immediately after? Some 
clothes,” we were told almost invariably. As more money flows in incre¬ 
mentally, what does this household do in the third stage, in the fouith stage, 
and so on? 

Lively discussions ensued among villagers in these community groups, 
but the answers that they provided, particularly about the first few stages 
of progress, were relatively invariant across all villages of each state. This 
similarity in stages occurred even as community groups themselves defined 
these stages in each village, i.e., it was villagers and not researchers w o 
defined the stages of progress and the poverty cutoff that followed. After 
crossing which stage is a household no longer considered poor, we asked 
the assembled villagers, after drawing up the progression of stages in eac 
village. The placement of this poverty cut-off and the nature of the initial 
stages (i.e., those below the poverty cut-off) differed somewhat across villages 
belonging ^ the three different states. Among villages located within the 
same state, however, there was virtually no difference in these local under¬ 
standings of poverty. Villagers within each state identified the same initial 
stages of progress and the same poverty cutoff. 

Table 5.1 presents these stages and the cutoff as reported in villages of each 
state. In villages of Rajasthan, the first four stages are food, primary educa¬ 
tion for children, clothing, and debt repayment, and the poverty cutoff is 
drawn immediately after the fourth stage. 5 In villages in Andhra Pradesh, 
similarly, the poverty cutoff is drawn immediately after the fourth stage. 
Three of these first four stages are similar between villages in Rajasthan and 
Andhra Pradesh. Stages of progress beyond the poverty cutoff are not 
reported in Table 5.1, and these stages included digging an irrigation well on 
one’s own land, purchasing cattle to start dairying, starting a small retail 
business, constructing a new house, purchasing jewelry, acquiring radios, fans 
and tape recorders, and finally, purchasing a motor cycle, tractor or Maruti 
car (the most affordable car in India). These are, however, discretionary 
expenses, and depending upon the taste of a household’s members, purchasing 
a radio or a tape recorder can precede or come after acquiring ornaments. 

The first few stages are not equally discretionary; they are both physically 
and socially obligatory. Physical needs - for food, for clothing, for protection 
from the elements - combine with considerations of social recognition to 
constitute the definition of poverty that is prevalent within these communities. 

It is a commonly known and widely agreed-upon understanding of pov¬ 
erty, and this everyday understanding of poverty is much more real for these 
villagers than any definition that is proposed from the outside. These locally 
constructed understandings of poverty constitute the criteria within these 
communities for identifying who is poor. They also constitute a threshold or 
an objective, which defines the goals and the strategies of poor people. What 
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Table 5.1 Stages of progress and the poverty cutoff 


Andhra Pradesh 

Gujarat 

Rajasthan 

1. 

Food 

1. 

Food 

1. Food 

2. 

Minor house repair. 

2. 

Some clothing to wear 

2. Sending children to 


particularly patching 


outside the house 

school, at least to the 


leaky roofs 

3. 

Sending children to school. 

primary level 

3. 

Retiring accumulated 


at least to the primary level 

3. Some clothing to 


debt in regular 

4. 

Retiring accumulated debt 

wear outside the 


installments 


in regular installments 

house 

4. 

Some clothing to wear 

5. 

Minor house repair. 

4. Retiring accumulated 


outside the house 


particularly patching leaky 

debt in regular 




roofs 

installments 



6 . 

Renting a small tract of land 
to farm as a sharecropper 



Source: Original survey by the author. 


they do in order to deal with poverty depends on what they understand to be 
the defining features of this state. 

Villagers participating in community groups developed these criteria 
among themselves, and they used these well-understood and commonly 
know n criteria to classify which households are poor at the present time and 
which households were poor 25 years ago and in an interim period, eight to 
ten years ago. The next few steps indicate how this classification exercise was 
conducted. 

Step 4. Treating households of today as the unit of analysis , inquiring about 
households poverty status today and 25 years ago : In this step a complete list 
of all households in each village was prepared. Referring to the shared under¬ 
standing of poverty developed in the previous step, the assembled community 
groups identified each household’s status at the present time, for 25 years ago, 
and also for the intervening period. In order to denote the earlier period 
clearly, we made reference to the national emergency of 1975-77, which is 
clearly remembered, particularly by older villagers, and which marks a com¬ 
mon point of comparison across different states in India. 

Households of today formed the unit of analysis for this exercise. 6 House¬ 
hold composition has been relatively stable in these villages. Relatively few 
households, less than two percent in all, had either migrated in or migrated 
out permanently in these villages during the 25-year period considered for 
these studies. Individual members of households, particularly younger males, 
have gone out of these villages in search of work, but very few members have 
gone out permanently, and fewer still have gone out permanently together 
with their families. 

Step 5. Assigning households to particular categories : After ascertaining 
their poverty status for the present time and for 25 years ago, each household 
was assigned to one of four separate categories: 
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Category A. Poor then and poor now (Remainedpoor); 

Category B. Poor then but not poor now (Escapedpoverty); 

Category C. Not poor then but poor now (Became poor); and 

Category D. Not poor then and not poor now (Remained not poor). 

Step 6. Inquiring about reasons for escape and reasons for descent in respect 
of a random sample of households: We took a random sample of about 
40 percent of all households within each category, and we inquired in detail 
about causes and contributory factors associated with each such household s 
trajectory over the past 25 years. These event histories were checked 
independently for each selected household with the community groups con¬ 
vened in each village, and any differences that arose were resolved by 
re-checking these accounts with individual households. 

Step 7. Following up by interviewing household members: Reasons indicated 
by the community groups for each individual household were also cross¬ 
checked separately with members of the household concerned. At least two 
members of each such household were interviewed separately in their homes. 
Male members of our team spoke with the men of these households, while 
female members interviewed the women. Multiple sources of information 
were consulted thus for ascertaining reasons associated with the trajectories 
of each selected household. 

The Stages-of-Progress methodology is quite simple to apply, but it requires 
careful and rigorous training, a lot of attention to detail, and considerable 
hard work. It is best to go into villages during the dry season, when farmers 
have more time to spare, but this required conducting field investigations in 
the hot months of April through June in Gujarat and Rajasthan. Sometimes 
villagers were not convinced about the worth of the exercise, and it took some 
persuasion on our part to commence discussions in such villages. In no village, 
however, were we forced to turn away. 

Results: the simultaneous creation and removal of poverty 

In each state and in every village that we studied a significant number of 
households have escaped from poverty over the past 25 years. At the same time, 
however, a significant number of households have also fallen into poverty. 
New poverty has been created even as some old poverty was surmounted. 
Table 5.2 provides the aggregate results. 

Of the total of 5.536 households that we studied in 36 villages of three 
districts of Andhra Pradesh, 775 households (14.1 percent) escaped from 
poverty, i.e., they were poor earlier but they are not poor now. This is the 
good part of the story, associated with movements out of poverty. The 
unfortunate (and ubiquitous) bad part is that another 675 households 
(12.2 percent) fell into poverty over the same period of time. 7 

In every community that we studied in these three states escapes from 
poverty have been accompanied invariably by descents into poverty. A rising 
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Table 5.2 Trends in villages of three states (percent of households) 


State 

Districts 

Escaped 

poverty 

Became 

poor 

Poverty reduction in 
25 years 

Andhra Pradesh 
(36 villages) 

Nalgonda, 
Khammam, Hast 
Godavari 

14.1 • 

12.2 

1.9 

Gujarat (35 
villages) 

Dahod, 

Panchmahals, 

Sabarkantha, 

Vadodara 

9.5 

6.3 

3.2 

Rajasthan (35 
villages) 

Ajmer, Bhilwara, 
Dungarpur, 
Rajsamand, Udaipur 

11.1 

7.9 

3.2 


Source: Original survey by the author. 


tide has operated to lift some households out of poverty, but a falling tide has 
worked alongside, pitching other households into abiding poverty. 

Notice the large proportion of households that have fallen into poverty, 
and consider what might have happened if descent into poverty had been 
better controlled. Instead of a paltry 1.9 percent net reduction that was 
observed in the 36 villages in Andhra Pradesh, a much healthier rate, as high 
as 14.1 percent, could possibly have been achieved. Because 12.2 percent of 
households fell into poverty during the same period, however, the lower pace 
of progress was actually observed. Similarly, instead of the small 3.2 percent 
net reduction witnessed in the villages in Rajasthan and Gujarat, much higher 
rates, respectively, as high as 11.1 percent and 9.5 percent, could have been 
attained - if descents into poverty had been lower and better controlled by 
public action. 

Why do so many people continue remaining poor in India despite liberal¬ 
ization and high rates of growth? It is because the pool in poverty is added to 
each year. In these 35 villages in Rajasthan, for example, almost one-third of 
those who are poor were not bom poor. Rather, they have become poor 
within their lifetimes. This regeneration of poverty will have to be stemmed 
through appropriate policy interventions; it is not enough merely that people 
be moved out of poverty. 

It is not as if falling into poverty were some fringe phenomenon, one that 
is rare, affects a tiny proportion of households, or is easily reversed. An 
accumulating body of evidence shows that large numbers of households 
move into poverty each year - and it is not only borderline households that 
are affected by these flows. Even formerly well-to-do households have fallen 
deeply into poverty. Households in Rajasthan that fell into poverty have 
lost all or large parts of the productive assets that they previously owned. 
Many among these households have become entirely landless, and they see 
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little hope of restoring their previous well-to-do status. 8 Of the 344 Ugandan 
households that fell into poverty within the 36 communities that we studied 
i* n ,his country, as many as 24 percent can no longer afford food and clothes, 
and another 29 percent have pulled their children out of school (Krishna 
el al. 2006a). They have fallen so deeply into poverty that coming back out is 

at best a remote possibility, . 

Movements into poverty are not reversible in a very substantial number 
of cases. Some who fall into poverty are able to bounce back, i.e in some 
cases the flow into poverty can be reversible - but many households that fel 
into poverty have remained persistently poor. Of households that fell into 
poverty in these Ugandan communities during the period 1979 to 1994, on y 
one-third had emerged out of poverty by last year, i.e., more than ten years 
later. The remaining two-thirds of newly impoverished households continue 
to remain poor. Similarly in the Peruvian communities that we studied the 
majority of households that fell into poverty were unable to bounce back up 
to ten years later. 

A poverty trap, corresponding to a low-level equilibrium, tends to ensnare 
many freshly impoverished people. Carter and Barrett (2006) show how such 
a poverty trap operates in practice. High healthcare costs or droughts force 
households to sell off their assets. Selling off a few cows and goats is not so 
bad. but as successively more assets are sold off by households there comes a 
point when a critical threshold is crossed. Households falling below this 
threshold of asset ownership find themselves occupying a poverty trap. T eir 
capacity to earn has been impaired so much that it is well nigh impossible to 
make an escape out of poverty. 

Large numbers of households are falling into - and getting trapped within 
- poverty. Yet, very few policies are directed specifically toward reducing 

these frequent and often needless descents. 

Differentiating between escape and descent is an essential prerequisite tor 
gaining policy relevant knowledge. Because different reasons are associated, 
respectively, with escaping poverty and falling into poverty, as discussed later, 
two separate sets of anti-poverty policies will be required: one set to prevent 
further descents into poverty, and another set to promote escapes from pov¬ 
erty by those who are presently poor. 

Neither set of policies is an automatic accompaniment of economic liberal¬ 
ization, nor is any of them a necessary fallout from high-speed economic 
growth. Countries and communities that have been able to overcome poverty 
successfully, reducing it to single-digit numbers, have adopted specific policies 
for this purpose, not merely being content with liberalization-led economic 

growth. 

Reasons for descent: health conies first 

Escape and descent are not symmetric in terms of reasons. In each region that 
we studied, one set of reasons accounts for falling into poverty and another 
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and different set of reasons is associated with escapes. Two separate poverty 
policies are required: one set to help promote escape from poverty and a 
different set to help control descent. What the contents of each such policy 
should be can only be ascertained after first undertaking detailed local-level 
analyses, intended to identify what matters for escape and what else matters 
for descent in each region. In this section I will discuss important reasons for 
descent, dealing in the next one with the reasons for escape. 

No single reason is usually associated with descent in any village. Most 
often, a combination of reasons has operated to plunge households into 
abiding poverty. An elderly respondent in one Rajasthan village explained it 
as follows: “A single blow can beendured, but when several blows fall upon 
us one after the other, it becomes hard to cope . . . and the result [quite often] 
is poverty endured by generations to come.” 

The ability of any household to suffer successive blows is related clearly 
to its class and income category, and households that live closer to the margin 
of poverty (and whose kinsmen are also relatively poorer) can withstand 
relatively fewer blows. However, relatively richer and relatively poorer house¬ 
holds have alike fallen into poverty on account of a similar combination of 
factors. Table 5.3 provides figures related to reasons for descent aggregated 
for all villages studied within each state. 

Among common reasons for falling into poverty, ill health and high health¬ 
care expenses are most important. Health and health-related expenses were 
mentioned as prominent reasons associated with nearly 60 percent of all 
descents recorded in Rajasthan, 74 percent of all descents examined in 
Andhra Pradesh, and as many as 88 percent of all descents studied in villages 
of Gujarat. Despite being located within a relatively richer and faster growing 
state, villagers in Gujarat faced a significantly greater threat of falling into 
poverty on account of health-related reasons. 

There is evidence to show that health has risen in importance as a reason 
for descent. 

Rises in out-of-pocket costs for public and private healthcare services are 
driving many families into poverty and increasing the poverty of those 
who are already poor. The magnitude of this situation - known as “the 
medical poverty trap” - has been shown by national household surveys 
and participatory poverty alleviation studies (undertaken across diverse 
countries of the world) 

(Whitehead et at 2001: 833). 

Studies in India have also found similar evidence (Gupta and Mitra 2004). 
Many more households in Rajasthan have succumbed to health reasons 
during the last ten years than fallen into poverty on this account in the 
previous ten years. An elderly villager in Rajasthan summarized-philosophic- 
ally, as follows: 
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In .he old davs the aged people would fall sick and they would die Their 
^iv„ “wS grievLnd b? unhappy, b„, they would pick up .heir ,v« 
eventually and carry on much as before. Now, the old people fall sick, 
and theirchildren run up huge debts caring for them. The old people die, 
nevertheless, and they leave behind ruined families. 

After ill health and health expenses, the second most important reason for 
descent into poverty relates to customary expenses on marriages and death 
feasTs While marriages and death feasts are together involved in roughly the 
potcenlS »r descent, in villages of .he three s.a.es, (he ,a.,o between 
marriages and death feasts varies. Expenses on marriages are.. re, " t,v *J r f ™°Jl 
important in villages of Gujarat and Andhra Pradesh, while death feas 


Table 5.3 Different reasons for falling into poverty (Percent of households of 
category C) _____._ 


Andhra 
Pradesh (36 
villages) 


Gujarat 

(36 

villages) 


Rajasthan 

(35 

villages) 


Remarks 


Health and 

health-related 

expenses 

Social expenses: 
Marriage/dowry 


Social expense: 
Death feast 


High-interest 
private debt 


Irrigation failure 


The lower incidence in 
villages studied in the 
four Rajasthan districts 
reflects the positive 
impact of dowry- 
rejection campaigns 
among particular social 
groups in these districts. 

Associated with almost 
every caste group in 
Rajasthan but with only 
a few specific groups in 
Andhra Pradesh. 

Also associated with 
debt bondage in 
Gujarat, particularly in 
villages of Vadodara 
District. 

Particularly important 
in Nalgonda district, 
Andhra Pradesh. 


Source: Original survey by the author. 

Note- The numbers in each column add up to more than 100 because multiple causes are 
associated usually with each case of households falling into poverty. 
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matter comparatively more for descent in these Rajasthan villages. Addressing 
this particular reason for descent - through social reform movements or 
community actions - will require being attentive to such variations and also 
to variations in practices across different social groups. 

The third most significant reason associated with descent has to do with 
high-interest private debt. Villagers deal with high healthcare expenses and 
with expenses on marriages and death feasts by taking out high-interest loans 
from private moneylenders. Institutional sources are not usually tapped for 
taking out such loans. Even in villages of Andhra Pradesh, where self-help 
groups and rotating savings and credit associations have spread rapidly in the 
last decade, hardly any villager has been able to avert descent through taking 
loans from such institutions to meet healthcare or social expenses. Private 
sources are most often drawn upon for such purposes, and private rates of 
interest - as high as five percent per month - are paid. The high burden of 
debt that results helps push households downward into poverty in villages 
of all three states. 

Debt bondage is a frequent occurrence in villages studied in Gujarat. 
As many as 79 percent of poor ST (Scheduled Tribe) households, 35 percent 
of poor SC (Scheduled Caste) households, and 45 percent of poor OBC 
(Other Backward Caste) households in villages of Vadodara district of 
Gujarat that we studied are involved in relationships involving bondage 
to their creditors. Debt bondage is not quite so pronounced in villages of 
Sabarkantha District that we studied in Gujarat, and it was not mentioned in 
any village that we examined in Rajasthan and Andhra Pradesh, but it is 
apparent in villages of Panchmahals District and most prominent in villages 
of Vadodara District (the most industrialized of the four Gujarat districts 
that we studied), showing that higher incomes resulting from more rapid 
growth do not automatically help mitigate the reasons for descent. 

Drought and irrigation failure constitutes the last important factor associ¬ 
ated with large numbers of cases of descent in each region. However, the 
effect of this factor varies considerably among regions in a state. Within 
Andhra Pradesh, villagers of Nalgonda district cited irrigation failure much 
more often than villagers of the other two_districts, Khammam and East 
Godavari, indicating that the same factor could have significantly different 
effects even within the same state. Locally-grounded inquiries are required to 
ascertain important reasons for descent. Blanket, nationwide policies will 
hardly suffice to take care of descents into poverty. 

These data also show that drunkenness and laziness are not significantly 
associated with households falling into poverty or remaining poor. Very small 
percentages of those who fell into poverty or those who have remained per¬ 
sistently poor have done so on account of either of these factors. Poor people 
do not become poor or remain poor on account of bad habits or lack of 
ambition. Rather, they are plunged into poverty most often because of 
factors beyond their control. 
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Reasons for escape: formal-sector employment is hardly primary 

Escaping poverty is responsive similarly to different factors in Afferent 
regions Table 5.4 provides some aggregate figures. 

Liberalization and growth are held to be good for the poor To a large part 
this belief is anchored in expectations of employment growth. L’berahzat.on 
will lead to faster economic growth, it is expected, and grow 
create more employment opportunities, thereby thinning the rank of h 
poor. Very little empirical support has been provided in support of this belief. 

In fact, the data support quite a contrary conclusion. 

Notice how formal-sector employment was not the principal reason for t 
escapes from poverty that actually occurred in the study regions. In villages 
Andhra Pradesh and Rajasthan this factor was associated with just seven 
percent of all studied escapes from poverty. In Gujarat, this proport.on was 
higher, 32 percent, as should be expected, given higher growth rates in this 
state. Even in Gujarat, however, a growth rate of state domestic produc 
of more than five percent per annum in the 1980s and more than nine percen 
per annum in the 1990s (Ahluwalia 2000) has been accompanied by an 
escape from poverty of only 9.5 percent of households in these villagerMore 
than half of all village households continue to remain poor despite hig 
growth - and of the 9.5 per cent of households that did, in fact, escape from 
poverty, less than one-third found their escape routes through jobs provided 
by the private sector. 

Table 5.4 Reasons for escaping poverty (Percent of households of category B) 


Andhra Gujarat (36 Rajasthan 

Pradesh (36 villages) (35 
villages) villages) 


Diversification of 51 
income sources 


Government job 


Remarks 


Different kinds of 
diversification have 
helped relatively more 
in different states. 

A one-time increase in 
schoolteacher jobs was 
important in the case 
of Gujarat villages. 


Private sector job 

Irrigation 

Help from some 
government or 
NGO scheme 


Source: Original survey by the author. 

Note: The numbers in each column do not add up to 100 because multiple causes were associated 
with ascent in many cases. 
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Industrial growth has been a contributing factor for escape from poverty 
in Gujarat more than the other two states, but its contribution has been 
much less than what many analysts have expected. Along with rising capital 
intensity (Kundu 2000), two other factors have a bearing on this result: first, 
a considerable part of the jobs created by industry have been assigned to 
casual laborers who have come in (or who were brought in) from other 
states (Breman 1996); second, the jobs that local residents are assigned are 
quite often of low quality and liable to vanish at short notice (Hirway 
2000 ). 

In Nalgonda district of Andhra Pradesh, all 12 villages that we studied are 
located alongside a cluster of privately owned cement plants. However, less 
than ten percent of all households that escaped poverty benefited from 
employment in the private sector. Relatively few jobs were created by industry 
in the first place. Further, the conditions of employment are such that 
obtaining a job does not always represent a pathway out of poverty. Local 
residents who work in the cement industry do so in most cases as casual labor. 
They are hired by intermediaries and contractors and not directly by the 
cement factories and they are paid, often for years on end, on a day-to-day 
basis, with no benefits and little security. 

While industrial growth can help in many other ways, banking upon such 
growth to create jobs in large numbers does not appear to be a viable strategy 
for reducing poverty rapidly enough. Relatively fast industrial growth was not 
good enough for this purpose in Gujarat. It is not clear that this strategy 
will work any better in the rest of India (Ravallion and Datt 1996). Indeed, 
employment growth in the private sector has slowed down even as industrial 
activity has accelerated. 

It is also important to note that jobs were not available in any state for all 
educated, talented, and hard-working villagers who were looking for jobs. 
Contacts providing information were critical for most cases of successful job 
search. In more than 85 percent of all successful cases of job search, the 
availability of an external contact, a friend or more often a relative already 
established in the city, was critical. Households that have had such contacts 
available to them have been able to tap into economic growth and to make 
use of the opportunities for self-advancement that growth undoubtedly pro¬ 
vides. But other households, equally well qualified in most other respects, 
have not been equally able to take advantage of these opportunities. Based 
on close observations in villages of Uttar Pradesh, Jeffrey et al. (2004: 978) 
conclude that “to obtain a government job one must build relations of trust 
with a ‘source’ [who] supplies information about employment opportun¬ 
ities.” For people who do not have access to such information networks 
“development initiatives focused on formal education are likely to be only 
partially successful” (ibid.: 963). 

Rather than formal sector employment, diversification of income sources - 
mainly through the informal sector or via agriculture - has been the most 
important reason associated with escaping poverty in these villages. It has 
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involved villagers in taking up a range of d.flerent activities. Diderent sets o 
activities have been relatively more important in different regions, In villages 
of Raiasthan for example, some villagers have taken up additional activities 
witWn theff viHage, including rearing goats, making charcoal, and hiring 
out for labor in mining, transportation and agricultural activities, but ™ny 
more villagers have sought new sources of livelihood in cities, and y 
have gone as far as Mumbai, Bangalore, Chennai and Pune, several hundred 
kilometers away, to work as carpenters, cooks, ice cream vendors laborers 
mL,onTplun,te, s . sign-pain,e,s. IM stall assistants, truck dnvers, and 

^Diversification of income sources has evolved a different se, of activities 
in villages of Andhra Pradesh, and different activities have been taken up 
in different parts of this state. Broadly, two types of activities have been 
involved First, some households have set up tiny businesses of their own or 
they have sent one of their members to a city, where he or she has fou " d 
work in the informal sector. These types of activities have been more frequent 
in villages of Nalgonda and Khammam districts. Other households have 
diversified into non-traditional crops, while still holding on to a mainly agri¬ 
cultural lifestyle. The second type of diversification (within agriculture) 
been more important in villages of East Godavari district. In Gujarat villages 
similarly, diversification has involved a proportionately larger component of 

income from dairying activities. ...... 0 r - a 

Even though diversification of income sources is similarly large as a rea¬ 
son associated with escaping poverty in all three states, different km s o 
diversification are more important in each particular state ^ ndsub ' reg ’° e 
Different policy supports will be required, therefore, to promote escape 
through diversification within different regions of any state. 

Irrigation represents the third significant pathway out of poverty. Wh 
irrigation has been associated with roughly one-quarter of all escapes from 
poverty in these villages, the remedy of irrigation is not equally available in al 
villages. It is also not a sure bet: failed wells and dried-up irrigation schemes 
have contributed toward deepening existing poverty in quite a sigmfican 
number of households in these regions. 

The data show that government or even NGO assistance schemes have n 
been associated so far with large numbers of households escaping from 
poverty. This finding should not be interpreted to mean, however, that such 
interventions are inherently not useful or not required. Government 
schemes and NGO programs can help in very significant ways for reducing 
poverty - provided they address important reasons associated with escape 
and with descent. It is when development programs follow a centra lze 
logic based on some preconceived notions (and not on any close examin¬ 
ation of local conditions) that they are least likely to be successful. Better- 
targeted NGO and government schemes based on understanding loca 
reasons for escape and descent are more likely to succeed in alleviating an 
reducing poverty. 
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In fact, such schemes are urgently required. It is one thing to observe that 
large numbers of people have escaped from poverty as a result largely of 
finding positions in the urban informal sector. It is another thing altogether 
to view the results that these people have actually achieved. They have 
climbed out of poverty, to be sure, but even the most talented among them 
have hardly risen very high. The pathways currently available to poor people 
severely limit the extent of upward mobility. 

An authoritative review of trends in 54 countries shows how work in 
the informal economy cannot be termed “decent” compared to recognized, 
protected, secure, formal employment (ILO 2002). “Most cases of child 
labor are to be found in the informal economy, often in the most hid¬ 
den and hazardous forms of work, including forced labor and slavery” 
(ibid.: 25). 

The working poor are concentrated ih the informal economy and espe¬ 
cially in rural areas . . . The close links between poverty and the informal 
economy mean that measures to deal with the problems of the informal 
economy and to provide decent work for those currently engaged in it 
would also help to eradicate poverty. 

(ILO 2002: 31-32) 

One of the key factors explaining the informal economy is related to patterns 
of economic growth. Some countries have experienced little or no growth in 
recent decades, while others have concentrated on capital-intensive growth, 
resulting in “jobless growth.” 

Because upward mobility has been restricted in different ways, people 
from poorer households have had no option except to find opportunities 
within the growing informal sector, quite often taking up dirty, dangerous 
and semi-legal or illegal work, with no formal protections and no security of 
any kind. As a result, while promoting the kinds of diversifications currently 
ongoing will certainly help reduce poverty, it will not help raise people too far 
out of poverty. Similarly, while agricultural development has the potential to 
raise many people out of poverty, it will serve only in rare cases to make poor 
people prosperous. The assets that poor households possess limit the height 
of escapes possible through the agricultural route. 

The lucky few who have come out of poverty from these communities have 
not. therefore, risen too far in life. Even the most talented and hard-working 
ones have had to remain content mostly with low-level, low-paying positions 
in the informal sector, i.e., on the fringes of the liberalizing economy, or they 
have managed to eke out some higher production on the small plots of land 
that poor households typically possess. Hardly any have become part of what 
Castells (2004: 3) calls “the network society,” implying by this term a social 
structure “made of networks powered by microelectronics-based information 
and communications technologies” (Krishna and Pieterse 2008). 
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Conclusion: defining a two-track poverty policy 

It seems contradictory, but such is the case: even large successes in raising 
le out of poverty can have little net impact. Unless descents in o po y 
a | S0 controlled, poverty cannot be defeated within our lifetimes, eop e 
r 1, into Poverty in all regions even as other people escape from 
“ The “i rXl in ,h« bucket the. needs to be fixed so th.t new 
nnvertv does not get created even as old poverty is being reduced. 

Wng the creation of more poverty should take precedence, in fact over 
rais ne oeople out of poverty. Many who are freshly impoverished end up 
SPersistently poor. It is much more fruitful to prevent the creation 
of new poverty in the first instance than to provide assistance only aft 
someone P has fallen into poverty. However, virtually no attention is being p 

t0 The Son of new poverty in the midst of fast-paced economic growth 
is Tor should be) a national embarrassment. Liberalization without the 
provision of social protections is not sufficient to control descents into 
poverty Different reasons for descent operate within different re g lons ’ and 
growth <s hardly any panacea for all of these reasons or even the most 
fmportant ones. Obtaining localized information on reasons for escape and 
descent should be the first significant step in combating poverty more effect- 
fvely. Formulating and implementing pinpointed schemes based on close 
knowledge of local conditions is the second critical step. . 

Millions of people are plainly living one illness away from poverty. Health 
an!^healthcare*expenses constitute the single most important factor assoc, 
ated with descent into poverty in these three states, and they have been found 
to be critical as well for deepening poverty in other parts of the developing 
1*1 (ieolalikar 2002; Pryer e, al 2003; Sen 2003) Fo, tad». Garg and 
Karan (2005: 11-12) calculate that in 1999-2000, 3.24 percent of the total 
population or approximately. 32.5 million people were plunged into poverty 
on account of out-of-pocket healthcare payments. “Not only households just 
aSove the poverty line but also many households well above the poverty line 
were pushed into poverty on account of healthcare payments made direc y 

bv individuals from out of their pockets. 

In China similarly, Zhao (2006) notes how as a result of the collapse 
of the Cooperative Medical Systems in rural areas, which earlier covered 
90 percent of all villages and now covers fewer than five percent, and th 
erosion of the Labor Insurance Scheme, China’s once-famous iron rice 
bowl” is now broken. Experiencing one major health incident is calculated o 
result in a 13 percent reduction in long-term family income in China with 
successive health incidents ensuring faster descents into abiding poverty for 
an increasing number of households (Gan et al. 2005). 

It seems shocking how commentators applauding the rapid, liberalization- 
led economic strides of India and especially of China can so easily turn a 
blind eye to these large-scale tragedies occurring in parallel. Signs of danger 
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are becoming evident within the two current-day icons of liberalization-led 
economic growth in the developing world. Analyzing data from 15 major 
states of India for the period 1973-2000, Gupta and Mitra (2004) conclude 
that rather than economic growth, further reductions in poverty are critically 
dependent upon significant improvements in the health condition of the 
general population. 

As the chapter by Jeffery and Jeffery (in this volume) shows, liberaliza¬ 
tion and economic growth are not automatically a remedy for health care 
provision. The example of Gujarat further illustrates how 

in spite of rapid economic growth observed in the state since its forma¬ 
tion in 1960, the diseases of poverty remain widespread . . . budgetary 
allocation to the health sector has declined continuously for over a 
decade from the mid-1980s . . . Despite its relatively richer status, the 
state of Gujarat spends less on healthcare than the average for other 
Indian states . . . [and it ranks] fourth from the bottom out of 25 states 
and union territories [in terms of proportion of state domestic product 
spent on health]. 

(Mahadevia 2000: 3200-203) 

Relatively richer as well as relatively poorer households in the Gujarat villages 
that we studied have fallen into abiding poverty on account of health and 
healthcare expenses. 

Japan is sometimes cited as an example for the belief that countries 
can quite simply grow their ways out of poverty. High rates of growth were, 
in fact, sustained in Japan for several years after the early 1950s, and poverty 
also fell quite dramatically, but exports and growth were not the only factors 
responsible for poverty reduction in Japan. Research by Milly (1999) shows 
how quite early in their postwar growth process, Japanese government offi¬ 
cials recognized the critical inter-relationship between illness, healthcare 
services, and poverty creation. Not convinced that poverty creation would 
be reduced merely as a side benefit of economic growth, the Japanese gov¬ 
ernment installed a universal health coverage package in the 1950s that, 
with some modifications, remains in place at the present time. The poverty 
rate in Japan is two percent at the present time, among the lowest rates 
of poverty found in any country of the world. In contrast, 13 percent 
of people in the (more “liberalized”) United States are poor by the same 
measure. Other countries that have achieved single-digit poverty rates have 
also provided affordable and easily accessed high-quality healthcare to all 
residents. 

Some community-based health insurance schemes have started operating 
in a few parts of rural India (Acharya and Ranson 2005). It is important that 
their presently tiny scope be expanded to make these protections available to 
a larger swathe of the Indian population. But insurance will not itself suffice 
to remove vulnerability — unless it is accompanied by reforms bringing about 
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better and more fairly priced healthcare. Governments have an essential role 
to nlav bv way both of provision and regulation. 

Governments cannot, however, deal as effectively with the second major 
reason for falling into poverty. Societal forces can deal better with social and 
customary expenses. 9 The third important factor associated ^th falling mto 
poverty - high-interest private debt - is critically assoiiated with the first two 
factors. When healthcare becomes available more accountably and at lower 
cost, and when people are persuaded to spend less on marriages and death 
feasts, their need for borrowing from moneylenders will be commensurately 
reduced. Until the time it takes, however, for these positive results to materia - 
ize, it will help to enhance people’s access to reliable and cheaper credit. 
The recent spread of micro-credit movements can have some success in 
this respect, particularly if effective health insurance is also provided together 
with credit. Once again, laissez faire economics will not suffice, the state 
(as well as other capable agencies) will have to intervene purposefully and 
effectively 

Moving out of poverty - the other basis vector of poverty reduction - 
is also not an automatic result of liberalization and economic growt . n 
particular, the pathways that are currently available to poor people ten o 
impose upon them with a very low glass ceiling. More opportunities for 
upward mobility will need to be made available urgently to the vast bulk of 
the Indian citizenry that lives in villages and cultivates small tracts of land. 
Talented, bright-eyed, hard-working, young men and women exist in arge 
numbers in villages throughout the country, but they remain ill informed in 
most cases about the opportunities that exist. 

In a separate investigation we found that gaps in information are critically 
implicated in young villagers’ inability to advance as far as their talents and 
education permit (Krishna and Brihmadesam 2006). Providing more regular 
and more reliable information, not only about jobs and careers but also 
about several other factors will be critically important in the fight against 
poverty. Information about where to dig a well, for instance, and where not 
to; about what diseases are most prevalent in an area and how to avoid 
them; about how and where to complain about teachers who do n°‘ tei * cl ] 
and health workers who do not heal - institutions will need to be built that 


helpfully provide such information regularly. 

Admitting ordinary people as full participants in the acts of understanding 
poverty, analyzing causes, and identifying appropriate remedies will be critic¬ 
ally important for rectifying existing inequalities. Important new knowledge 
needs to be generated about poverty and its causes, and new methods need to 
be pioneered for this purpose. In particular, we will need to control much 
better the factors that result in generating new poverty. Banking upon 
liberalization to do this task automatically will not have the desired effect. 

Purposive interventions - to prevent descents into poverty and separately 
to widen the avenues that take people upward out of poverty - are an import¬ 
ant accompaniment to liberalization-led economic growth. It would be foolis 
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to argue that liberalization and economic growth are always either uniquely 
good or uniquely bad for poor people. Such ideology-driven arguments tend 
to divert attention from the main issues. The factors that can help prevent 
the creation of new poverty and those that can help lead more people out 
of poverty are not automatically or always a resultant of liberalization 
and growth. Supplementary policies are required in order to deal with 
each of these two sets of factors. The sooner such policies are adopted, 
after first identifying the factors that matter in each region and sub-region, 
the faster we can do away with the national embarrassment of widespread 
(and constantly accumulating) poverty in the midst of rapid economic growth. 

Notes 

1 According to official estimates, employment in the formal sector (private and pub¬ 
lic) fell from 28.2 million in 1997 to 27.0 million in 2003. This reduction was equally 
shared between the public and the private sectors. See indiabudget.nic.in/es2005~6/ 
chapt2006/tab33.pdf. 

2 Different studies show how the numbers in poverty can change considerably when 
different definitions - statisticians’ and local residents’ - are alternatively adopted 
for making these calculations. See Chambers (1988). Jodha (1988). and McGee 
(2004). 

3 Results from these studies as well as detailed methodology and training manuals are 
available at the website: http://www.pubpol.duke.edu/krishna. The interested reader 
is referred to Krishna (2010), which describes these studies and the results in more 
detail. 

4 Readers interested in obtaining more details about methodology can consult the 
website given in Note 3. 

5 It might seem odd that housing does not form part of the early stages of progress. 
However, hardly anyone is homeless in these villages of India, and even the poorest 
ones have at least a rude shack in which to live. Improving housing quality is, 
however, a very important aspiration, and it figures twice along the stages of pro¬ 
gress. Quite early on, people aspire to have better roofs for their houses, and after 
attaining higher levels of material wellbeing they aspire to have a pukka (or brick) 
house. 

6 Households of today are not strictly comparable with households of 25 years ago. 
Some households that existed 25 years ago do not exist today, and some households 
that exist today did not exist 25 years ago. Some bias is likely to arise on this 
account; an equal and opposite bias affects panel-data studies that regard previous- 
period households as their units of analysis. 

7 It needs to be noted that the stages of progress and the poverty cutoff reported in 
the three separate regions are roughly similar without being exactly alike. Percent¬ 
ages of poor people reported in Table 5.2 are thus only approximately though not 
precisely comparable across regions. It is open to question whether the more con¬ 
ventional methods of measuring poverty - the dollar-per-day calculations or those 
based on national poverty lines or calorific norms - provide any more reliable or 
precise comparisons across diverse countries and regions (Palmer-Jones and Sen 
2001; Reddy and Pogge 2002; Sen and Himanshu 2005). 

8 For a sample of these households land ownership records were backtracked by 
manually locating, collating, and compiling the land registers for the past 25 years 
and - matching present-day households with the individuals whose names were 
recorded in the land registers of the past. We found that of all households that had 
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suffered descents into poverty (as disclosed by the Stages-of-Progress method- 
, * 88 percent had simultaneously lost all or part of the land they had owned 25 

years ago. About half of these households had lost ail of their lands. The rest had to 

nart with significant chunks of their holdings. f , 

Q The storv from some Rajasthan villages is illustrative in this regard. A powerful 
social reform movement operating among the Scheduled Tribes of Du ngar P ur dis¬ 
trict has virtually eliminated death feasts and ostentatious marriages, and we did 
not find any case of death or marriage expenses resulting in descent among mem¬ 
bers of this social group. 
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6 “Money itself discriminates” 

Obstetric crises in the time of 
liberalization 1 

Patricia Jeffery and Roger Jeffery 


In villages in north India, maternal mortality is always tragic, whether for 
orphaned older children and widowed men, or because of the indebtedness 
generated by expenditures that ultimately proved futile. Maternal mortality 
is an ever-present possibility: most rural women have relatives who died in 
childbirth and pregnant women often express acute anxieties that something 
might go awry during their imminent labor. Even near-deaths become general 
talking points, sometimes achieving mythic qualities. Obstetric crises, how¬ 
ever, do not occur outside of history. How, then, are macrolevel processes 
of liberalization and privatization impacting on childbearing, on people’s 
access to health care, and on their understandings of their civic rights and 
entitlements? 

Advocates of liberalization regard state health care provisions as costly 
and inefficient and argue that state responsibilities and budgets should be 
reduced—and market competition encouraged. They tend not to see health 
care as a need, right or social good to be catered to by the state, but as a 
demand emanating from individuals, a commodity that should largely be 
obtained through the market. Neoliberal discourses imply that new kinds of 
citizens will be constituted, individuals who would no longer look to the state 
for services and support, but who would be autonomous, self-reliant and 
responsible consumers, embrace the reforms that empower them to exercise 
choices and participate in the marketplace, and be energetic and entre¬ 
preneurial in shopping around, for instance, for appropriate health care (e.g. 
Rose 1999). in several ways, however, this seemingly optimistic formulation 
masks processes that are rather less than benign. Agendas generated in the 
global north and urged on the south tend to compromise the social rights of 
citizenship—such as access to health care—that had been scarcely (if at all) 
met there (Hindess 2002). Further, locally-specific social and economic power 
structures affect how economic liberalization plays out on the ground (Sparke 
2006), whilst slippage between the intentions and the effects of neo-liberal 
reforms may allow some space for contestation and subversion at the local 
level (Haney 2008). 

This paper draws on research in rural Bijnor district (in western Uttar 
Pradesh, henceforth UP) between 1982 and 2005, both predating and 
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following the 1992 reforms/ This period saw retrenchment in the state’s 
provision of public goods, and growing marketization and commodification 
in many aspects of social and economic life. In UP, citizens have highly- 
differentiated experiences of increasingly marketized health care provisions. 
The wealthy or well-connected can pay for services rendered, an (as pro¬ 
viders) medical practitioners can take advantage of the new spaces for private 
health care and extract payment for those services. The people who feature in 
this paper, however, are mainly small peasant farmers and land-poor or land¬ 
less households, households that own no more than 0.8 hectares of land. 
Economic liberalization has not enabled such people to weather obstetric 
emergencies better than previously: like most villagers in western UP, they 
cannot be autonomous neo-liberal consumers. They are hard pressed to pay 
for the health care they obtain from private providers, and engagement with 
the health care market all too often results in disastrous consequences for 
household finances and well-being (see Krishna, this volume). Moreover, the 
state has little capacity to render the health care market accountab e or 
the quality of its provision, and civil society organizations or patients an 
their families are neither competent nor well-placed to do so themselves (see 
Harriss, this volume). Yet villagers continue to mount critiques of the state s 
failure to provide the health care that they consider to be the citizen s entit e- 
ment. The state’s increasing marginality in people’s repertoire of health care 
options undermines its moral authority—but villagers do not buy into the 
marketization of health care either. Indeed, the health care market is regar e 
as an ambiguous savior, at best, and villagers comment adversely that private 
health care provision is a “business” [vyapari] and not the “service [sewa] 
that it should be. Far from providing opportunities for empowerment, then, 
changes in health care provision disempower and further impoverish the 
poor, as well as reducing the moral authority of both state and market. 

Economic liberalization and health care in UP 

The urban bias in health care provision during the colonial period was hardly 
affected by independent India’s developmental state in the 1950s and 1960s 
(Jeffery 1988) and state-funded biomedical health care services in UP espe¬ 
cially in the rural areas—were notoriously under-funded and woefully 
inadequate well before 1982/ Its networks of Primary Health Centers and 
sub-centers, its vertical health campaigns against malaria and smallpox 
etc waxed and waned—but even after the 1978 Alma Ata proclamation 
of “Health for All by the Year 2000,” the UP state failed to provide 
“comprehensive primary health care” to address rural ill-health. 

Nevertheless, and despite numerous reports of the detrimental effects of 
structural adjustment programs (particularly on women and the poor) in 
many countries that had adopted them in the 1980s, 5 the Indian government s 
structural adjustment program after 1992 impacted heavily on state health 
systems and their budgets (Dev and Mooij 2005, Mishra 2005, Qadeer et ai 
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2001b, Rao 1999, Sen et al 2002). UP is either the lowest or in the bottom 
three of the larger Indian states in any comparison of the per capita value of 
public expenditures on health and the extent to which these expenditures 
benefit the poor (Mishra 2005: 76-77). In UP, per capita public expenditure 
on health in 1999-2000 was only about 85 percent (in real terms) of that in 
1990—91 (Dev and Mooij 2005: 102) and the declining “health sector alloca¬ 
tions disproportionately favored urban areas and family planning (Mishra 
2005: 76). Staff salaries in the social sector consume the lion’s share of budget 
allocations and many posts in the UP state health sector remained unfilled: 
for instance, 82 percent of obstetric and gynecology posts in UP were vacant 
in 1992 (Sen et al 2002: 293) and subsequently there were steep declines 
in staff recruitment as well as drastic budgetary cuts for infrastructural con¬ 
struction and maintenance. Since 2000, moreover, the UP government has 
received two World Bank loans that have impacted on the health sector—the 
Fiscal Reform and Public Sector Restructuring Programme that required a 
2 percent per annum cut in public employment, and the UP Health Systems 
Development Project, which, amongst other things, pushes towards public- 
private partnerships in health care provision. In poorer states, including 
UP, cuts in government services impact disproportionately on poor people 
(Baru 1998: 63, 86). But rather than heralding a sea-change, funding short¬ 
falls to the state system during the 1990s further compromised a health care 
system that was already severely hobbled by inadequate funding. 

Health care provision in India has long been a mixed economy, however, 
in which private practitioners—with various training or none—provided 
some health care. Already facing a debt crisis in the early 1980s, the govern¬ 
ment talked of further opening up health care to non-governmental players 
(Government of India 1982). The private sector, though, expanded only 
partly because of the debt crisis and the subsequent structural adjustment 
liberalization: easier access to bank credit and the state sector’s failure to 
increase provision in line with population growth created spaces into which 
private practitioners could enthusiastically move (Baru 1998: 150 ff). Private 
practitioners established outpatient facilities or inpatient care in small nurs¬ 
ing homes where they could expect a reliable income: that is, mainly in 
wealthier states, and in urban and suburban areas (Baru 1999, Chakraborty 
2002). According to National Sample Survey figures, the private sector 
was providing over 80 percent of outpatient care and nearly 60 percent of 
inpatient care by 1995-96. By 2000, public expenditures on health in India 
were markedly lower than elsewhere, but private expenditures—at 4 percent 
of GDP—greatly exceeded those in most other developing countries (Dev 
and Mooij 2005: 102-3). Indeed, a World Bank report comments: “In the 
poorer states such as Bihar and Uttar Pradesh, the public sector is completely 
dysfunctional and there are no effective alternatives to the private sector” 
(Radwan et al 2004: 13). 

Government health facilities are the locally-visible face of declining state 
investment in health services. The facility in Dharmnagri was established in 
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Maternal mortality and rural obstetric emergencies 
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global policy discourse, high maternal mortality ratios in the global South 
have figured centrally for several decades. Training programs for traditional 
birth attendants were favored in the late 1970s, whilst programs for Safe 
Motherhood were developed after 1987. The 1994 International Conference 
on Population and Development [ICPD] in Cairo set targets for the halving 
of 1990 maternal mortality ratios by 2000 and their halving again by 2015. 6 
By “Cairo +5,” however, it was clear that, far from having halved, maternal 
mortality ratios were no longer declining (e.g. Development 1999). Neverthe¬ 
less, the Millennium Development Goals aim to reduce maternal mortality 
by three-quarters by 2015 (i.e. to the same level as projected in the ICPD 
Program of Action) through provision of “essential obstetric care” (includ¬ 
ing “skilled” birth attendants and cheap low-tech deliveries, preferably within 
the “safe” management of biomedical institutions), and “emergency obstetric 
care” to deal with obstetric crises (operating facilities, blood for transfusion 
and a functioning referral system etc.) (se£, for instance, Berer and Ravindran 

1999, Freedman et al 2005: especially 77-94, 132—35, Maine 1999, World 
Health Organisation 1999). 7 

Between 1982 and 1993, maternal mortality in India generally accounted 
for around 12-14 percent of deaths of women in the reproductive ages (15^14) 
(Qadeer 1998). During the 1990s, maternal morbidity and mortality ratios 
in India overall at best plateaued, at worst increased (Ved and Dua 2005). In 

2000. for instance, between 115,000 and 170,000 maternal deaths occurred in 
India—about one-quarter of all maternal deaths world-wide (Freedman et al 
2005, Freedman et al. 2004). And maternal mortality ratios in UP remain 
disproportionately high: they were estimated to be about 900-950 deaths per 
100,000 live births in the early 1980s; they appear to have declined during the 
period 1987-96, but only to between 700 and 750 (Bhat 2001). Such statistics 
imply between 35,000 and 40,000 maternal deaths in UP every year (Dasgupta 
2004). Many times that number suffer serious episodes of morbidity during 
or after pregnancy (Jain and Parasuraman 2004). 

In response to criticisms of structural adjustment programs, the World Bank 
retreated slightly during the 1990s and became a major lender for health sector 
activities: public sector health care, it accepted, would be a safety net or gap- 
filler offering those aspects of health care that the market could not or would 
not provide (the so-called market failures). 8 In India, against the general 
trend of health sector budgetary cuts at state level, the central government 
trumpeted the growth in their own funding for Maternal and Child Health 
(renamed Reproductive and Child Health in 1997) from 5 to 15 percent of 
total health and family welfare allocations between 1992-93 and 2002-3 (Dev 
and Mooij 2005: 100). The big picture is misleading, however, because much 
of this increase was focused on rural family planning (whose budget doubled) 
rather than on Reproductive and Child Health in general (Qadeer 1998). 

In theory, the Reproductive and Child Health program emphasizes staff 
training, enhanced prenatal, intrapartum and postnatal care, “skilled” atten¬ 
dance at deliveries, strengthened emergency obstetric care and improved 
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primary referral facilities. Initially, the program ambitiously (and unrealistic¬ 
ally) aimed for 100 percent of deliveries with skilled attendance and reducing 
maternal deaths to 100 per 100,000 live births by 2010, later adjusted to 
80 percent of deliveries with skilled attendance and a maternal mortality 
ratio of 200 by 2007 (Jejeebhoy and Caleb Varkey 2004: 75). After 2005, the 
Congress-led government introduced several programs under the National 
Rural Health Mission (Ministry of Health and Family Welfare 2005). These 
include the creation of 250,000 Accredited Social Health Activists (ASH As) 
who would be integrated with existing health staff (especially Auxiliary 
Nurse-Midwives or ANMs) to provide prenatal, intrapartum and postnatal 
care (Dhar 2005, Rajalakshmi 2005); and the Janani Suraksha Yojana 
(Motherhood Protection Program) that offers cash incentives to poor women 
to give birth in institutions (Ministry of Health and Family Welfare 2006). 
There is silence, however, on how adequate referral services would be guaran¬ 
teed (Ministry of Health and Family Welfare 2005) and compelling evidence 
that existing institutional capacity in government facilities in north India 
could not accommodate all routine deliveries or deal with complications that 
require emergency care (International Institute for Population Studies 2003, 
Ministry of Health and Family Welfare 2003). Indeed, scant attention is 
paid to even monitoring the circumstances in which poor women living in 
rural UP—around three-quarters of the female population of UP, let us 
remember—go through childbearing. Briefly, despite the rhetorical commit¬ 
ment to emergency obstetric care, women in rural Bijnor face just two 
options: home deliveries or costly urban deliveries. 

In the 1980s, the government ANM in Dharmnagri lived on the compound 
and provided some inpatient care (glucose drips, episiotomies). In the mid- 
1990s, she shifted to Bijnor town, where villagers allege she runs a small 
maternity clinic in her residence, from which she refers patients to private 
nursing homes if necessary. Throughout this period, duties in other villages in 
the locality meant that she was usually unavailable in Dharmnagri on several 
days each week. Round-the-clock obstetric care through the state system was 
and still is unavailable for women in villages served by the ANM. In the early 
2000s, then, few deliveries in Dharmnagri and Jhakri approximated to the 
ideals enshrined in the Reproductive and Child Health program. Around 
9 out of 10 births took place in laboring women’s affinal homes, attended by 
their female affinal kin and a dai [traditional birth attendant]. Laboring 
women in Jhakri could call Sabra, a trained dal resident in the village, whilst 
laboring women in Dharmnagri relied on an untrained dai from another 
nearby village. 9 Despite Sabra’s earlier training, these women would not be 
regarded as skilled attendants in current policy discourse (or by most vil¬ 
lagers). Nor would the local male practitioners who often make domiciliary 
visits to administer injections of synthetic oxytocin to augment labors 
that women and their attendants consider are progressing too slowly. At 
Rsl 50-200 per injection, they seemingly provide a relatively cheap solution to 
an apparent obstetric impasse. 10 
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Institutional deliveries have increased, however, from under 1 percent of 
the pregnancies in Dharmnagri and Jhakri in 1973-82 (four out of 449), to 
almost 9 per cent (54 out of 620) in 1993-2002, a level comparable to the 
overall figure for rural UP of around 11 percent (Mishra 2005: 66). Indeed, 
there could have been more hospital deliveries, since several women gave birth 
en route to Bijnor, generally on a buffalo cart or a borrowed tractor-trolley. 
Judged by women s accounts of the decision-making that culminated in the 
journey to town, almost all these institutional deliveries were undertaken 
reluctantly. Several women would probably have died but for the care they 
eventually received. Notably, all but two of the institutional deliveries in the 
recent period involved admission to private nursing homes in Bijnor town, 
rather than the government hospital. 

In the following two accounts—one from 1982 and one from 2003—both 
women had obstructed labors (Rajballa because of transverse presentation, 
Shanti because of cephalo-pelvic disproportion). Their cases highlight the 
calamitous potential of the obstetric crisis. 

From obstetric crisis to financial crisis 
Rajballa and Ro lit ash 11 

When we first met Rohtash in early 1982, he owned just over 0.6 hectares of 
land and was supplementing his income through daily wage labor in the 
village at a small mill making unrefined sugar. He received Rs 30 per day over 
the winter season, which would have yielded in the region of Rs 800 per month 
during the 7-8 month period he was employed. At other seasons, his cash 
income was lower and more erratic, so his annual cash income from manual 
labor would have been about Rs 7,000-7,500. u An accident had left Rohtash 
blind in one eye and disfigured on one side of his face, and no marriage offers 
came for him. Thus, in 1980, Rohtash bought Rajballa (and her toddler 
daughter from a previous union) from her brother for some Rs 800. She 
probably came from eastern UP and was constantly being taunted about her 
accent by Rohtash’s five brothers and their wives. ~ 

By April 1982, Rajballa was heavily pregnant and her ankles were badly 
swollen. The ANM did an external examination and pronounced everything 
normal: she merely chided Rajballa for eating so much rice that it had created 
the swelling. A few days later, Rajballa was having a troubled labor at home. 
She drank warm milk to “heat” the contractions, but to no avail, so the dispen¬ 
sary compounder (pharmacist) administered an injection. Rajballa began 
experiencing rapid and strong contractions. Rohtash’s female kin roundly 
criticized her for making too much noise. Rohtash was even summoned at one 
point and he silenced her with a slap on the cheek. By midnight, the contrac¬ 
tions had stopped, so the compounder was asked to administer another injec¬ 
tion. Fearing that the baby was presenting transversely, Patricia asked him to 
examine Rajballa first. He confirmed the transverse presentation and agreed 
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with Patricia that Rajballa should be taken to the district government 
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Shanti and Satish 

By 2003, Satish and Shanti had been married for over el ® ht 
had had three miscarriages, two in early pregnancy and one of twins at five 
and a half months. Satish was the night-guard for the largest farme 
Dharmnagri and was paid Rs 1,300 per month throughout the year wUh, an 
evening meal in addition" He had also taken 0.4 hectares of land fromh,s 

farmer on a sharecropping agreement that gave him just one ,r 

The 0.25 hectares of land that Satish owned was mortgaged agansla lo. 
of Rs 12,000 for earlier medical treatments, and he had still not fully repaid 
loan for Rs 19,000 taken out at the time of his marriage. 

During Shanti’s pregnancy in 2003, she was havmg regular check-ups „ 
town.^A private doctor in Bijnor gave her monthly injec ions > 
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also had an ultrasound test (costing Rs 300) to check the baby’s position. By 
mid-October, they had spent somewhere between Rs 4,000 and Rs 5,000. 
By mid-November, the doctor warned that the baby could not be born at 
home—but she did not explain why. Satish still hoped there would be no more 
expense—and that was why, he explained after the birth in late December, an 
entire night and day passed with Shanti in labor at home. Eventually, Satish 
requisitioned a neighbor’s tractor-trolley to take Shanti to town. The doctor 
she had consulted during pregnancy immediately referred her to another 
nursing home with operating facilities. Within half an hour of arrival, Mula 
was born by emergency caesarean. His head had become elongated during 
the labor—Shanti’s pelvis was too narrow for a vaginal birth—and the doctor 
had to mould his head into shape. Satish paid Rs 500 for the anesthetic and 
another Rs 12,000 later for the operation. Separately, he bought medicines 
costing some Rs 500 and paid around Rs 800-900 to the nursing home staff 
(behind the doctor’s back). 

The doctor prepared a card_detailing the place and time of birth, which 
Satish showed the village pandit when they discussed the baby’s naming 
ceremony (jasthaun ). Far from an elective caesarean timed for the convenience 
of the mother, baby and doctor, Satish had unwittingly delayed Mula’s birth 
until the lunar asterism ( nakshair ) called mul and that, too. on a Tuesday. The 
pandit explained that this was one of the most inauspicious times possible, 
and they would have to perform elaborate pujas to reduce the evil influences. 
For the naming ceremony, the hawan [a purification.ceremony] and the meal 
for family and neighbors cost about Rs 9,000. 

The costs incurred during the pregnancy and delivery and for the jasthaun 
amounted to somewhere between Rs 25,000 and Rs 28,000. Shanti estimated 
that they had borrowed about Rs 20,000. Clearly, Shanti’s medicalized preg¬ 
nancy and the unfortunate timing of Mula’s birth added substantially to their 
outlays. The emergency obstetric care and subsequent nursing home stay 
alone cost about Rs 14,000, however, equivalent to around eight times 
Satish’s monthly pay. After Mula’s birth, Satish was compelled to increase his 
debts by taking several interest-bearing sums, as well as an interest-free loan 
of Rs 4,000 from his employer which would entail deductions of half his pay 
each month (although the following month Satish was paid nothing). Shanti 
said that Satish sometimes teases her by saying that he has lost Rs 100,000 
since his marriage—he, though, remains remarkably phlegmatic in the face of 
his mounting indebtedness. 

Rohtash and Satish both owned small amounts of land and were by no 
means the poorest men in the villages. Moreover, whilst our estimations should 
be read with caution, the cases of Rohtash and Satish suggest that land-poor 
households needed to raise higher proportions of their annual incomes to 
fund institutional deliveries in the early 2000s than in the early 1980s. Signifi¬ 
cantly, the handful of women in Dharmnagri and Jhakri who actively sought 
admission to a nursing home at the onset of labor all lived in relatively wealthy 
village households. Otherwise, most of the other institutional deliveries 
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created major financial problems for the families involved.' 4 Women s 
accounts indicate that people seek nursing home admissions only after a 
woman has been in labor for a considerable time (cf. Singh et al. 2004, George 
el al 2005). Women commented, “May God not compel anyone to see the 
door of a hospital” or “Without distress [taklij], who would go to hospital. 

At home, the dal's fees and the practitioner’s charge for an injection prob¬ 
ably totaled less than Rs 1,000 in the early 2000s. By contrast, even insti¬ 
tutional deliveries that did not involve a caesarean section would cost severa 
thousand rupees, supplemented by food and transport costs for the woman 
and her attendants, and any loss of income due to disrupted household rou¬ 
tines. Few village households have enough ready cash to fund even a brief 
hospital stay. No one has health insurance. Formal bank loans take time to 
arrange, and require collateral (usually land), so they are unavailable to the 
poorest villagers. Moneylenders or pawnbrokers m Bijnor town lend quickly, 
but generally demand some surety and charge much higher rates of interest 
(nowadays Rs 10 per Rs 100 borrowed, per month). In practice, people 
must often cast around for small sums from several sources: kin, employer, 
moneylender, sale of land, livestock or jewelry etc.—often increasing their 
pre-existing indebtedness thereby (see Krishna, this volume). Budgeting like 
this is tvpical of the kind oflives encompassed in the term jugar ki zmdagi[an 
improvised life, a “make-do-and-mend” life]. As one woman put it, there 
are many ways for the poor to die”-from lack of medical treatment or from 
the debts incurred by obtaining it. Yet comments such as “money will 
return but a person will not” and “you won’t remember the money iryour 
patient survives"’ capture people’s willingness to make outlays to save their 

patient’s life. 

(Il)Legitimacy of state provision and private practice as business 

Obstetric crises, then, can precipitate serious financial worries. But villagers 
are also mindful of the care different institutions provide. In government 
facilities, medical care has not been available without payment since before 
the 1980s: even then, government-employees supplemented their salaries with 
cash demanded from patients to perform their duties. Doctors are said to take 
a cut of the fees patients pay when referred to private diagnostic facilities. 
Villagers consider that quality care—polite, considerate and diligent treat¬ 
ment, cleanliness—is in short supply in government facilities: however, they 
work. stafT still receive their salaries. (Such complaints are not unusual, cf. 
JelTery et al ., 2006) As one man put it, “anyone who cares for their patient 
[ailing relative] will not take them to the government hospital.” 

UP in general is poorly served by not-for-profit or NGO-run health care 
facilities (Mishra, 2005: 78) and most villagers in Bijnor resort to locally- 
provided private health care. Village practitioners are considered capable of 
dealing only with “little illnesses” and are sometimes dismissively termed fake 
[naqll. duplicate] or jhola chhap (referring to a cloth shoulder bag. a designation 
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with fly-by-night connotations). They are also scathing about the skills of 
the village dai (Jeffery el al 2002, Jeffery and Jeffery 1993). Villagers com¬ 
pare their knowledge and equipment unfavorably to those in Bijnor town, 
especially for medical and obstetric emergencies. 

Whilst payments in private facilities are higher than in state facilities 
(cf. Mishra 2005: 74), villagers consider them more predictable and less sub¬ 
ject to extortion than in government facilities. And private doctors and their 
employees in private facilities are said to be courteous and attentive. Yet 
villagers regard this kindliness as an inevitable accompaniment of running a 
private business: rudeness and laziness would adversely affect reputation and 
thus business ( vyapari. ; a term used for market traders etc.). Practitioners 
are interested in making money—and do not turn away people who can pay 
the medical charges in full. When Patricia asked one woman if private doc¬ 
tors discriminate against different kinds of patients—low castes, Muslims, 
villagers—her reply was “money itself discriminates.” Some villagers also 
claim that private urban practitioners cultivate rural practitioners—includ¬ 
ing, reputedly, staff at the government facility in Dharmnagri—to whom they 
pay “commission” when they bring patients to the nursing home. Private 
nursing homes generally have pharmacies on the premises from which 
patients must purchase their medicines. Some villagers say that private doc¬ 
tors treat patients to the best of their ability—but others allege that private 
doctors manipulate people’s anxieties and gullibility to persuade them to 
accept expensive but unnecessary diagnostic tests or treatments (such as cae¬ 
sarean sections). Further, villagers realize that clear divisions between state 
and private health care cannot be drawn, and they tell of how the self-same 
curt and lazy government doctors become charming and diligent when 
consulted in a private capacity. 15 

Conclusion 

Our Bijnor material, then, shows how—insidiously, partially but inexor¬ 
ably—villagers confront processes of social change that affect the terms 
under which they negotiate access to health care. We have focused on obstetric 
care—but many points apply more generally to health care seeking (although 
people usually shop around more for treatments for chronic ailments). Here 
we want to highlight some implications of these developments. 

First, in UP, state sector retrenchment hits the poorest people particularly 
hard, because there is no effective safety net. Villagers have been increasingly 
drawn into the ambit of privately-provided biomedicine, but on terms that 
conjure up the specter of distress sales, greater indebtedness, or even inability 
to seek health care at all. The potential slide into financial ruin is by no means 
unique to UP. Illness in UP and Andhra Pradesh is a major cause of poverty, 
because of treatment costs, whether public or private, as well as loss of the 
sick person’s earnings (Peters et al 2002). Similarly, the cost of emergency 
medical care is a major reason why families fall into poverty in Andhra 
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Pradesh and elsewhere (Krishna 2006, and Krishna in this volume). As 
Mishra puts it, “the rural population has no option but to rely on quacks and 
the fee-for-service private sector leading to sickness-triggered indebtedness 

(Mishra 2005:76). r A 

Advocates of reform trumpet the supposed efficiency of market forces and 
the benefits of consumer choice, but this serves to legitimize the exclusion 
of the poor and to mask how “quite systematically, these reforms have been 
deeply unequalizing” (Freedman et al. 2005: 96, 39-41, 95-97 see also 
Harriss-White 1999). The market does not guarantee equality of access to 
health care (Jesani 2003), but results in “marginalizing the poor and increasing 
accumulation and consumption by the rich” (Qadeer et al. 2001 a: 31, see also 
Sen 2001). These processes a re unlikely to be reversed in the foreseeable future. 
The middle classes tend to benefit from them more than they suffer: most 
directly, private health care entails a transfer of resources from the rural areas 
into the pockets of what Jesani terms the “medical business class (Jesani 
2003: 212). The entrepreneurial citizen, then, is making choices but in an 
environment that often undermines household well being and solvency, and 
that may result in the gradual decline of the small peasantry in particular. 

Second, those advocating reforms saw people’s willingness to pay for 
health care even prior to liberalization as an indication that the state health 
sector’s failings could best be remedied by expanding the market. Certainly, 
state provision was deeply flawed, but the leap of faith entailed in embracing 
the market was misplaced. Liberalization not only compromised the state s 
capacity to provide a safety net for the poor but also to exercise the govern¬ 
ance and surveillance functions required by the World Bank and others. 
Perhaps belief that the proverbial invisible hand would guarantee a high 
quality and competitive market in health care engendered complacency. 
Critics, however, see scant evidence of market efficiency in the health sector 
rather they emphasize the undesirable consequences of encouraging privat¬ 
ization without ensuring public accountability (Freedman et al. 2005. 96-97, 
Mishra 2005:81, Petchesky 2003: 59, Sen 2001). 

The state’s inability to monitor its own employees, leave aside the private 
health care sector, is by no means new (Baru 1998: 50, Jeffery 1988: 183-86, 
Jesani 2003: 212). 16 In rural Bijnor, private practitioners—often untrained, 
generally unregistered—reputedly work with no more serious restraint than 
the hush money they pay to government officials. In Bijnor town, most nurs¬ 
ing homes offering obstetric services lack crucial facilities (blood, oxygen, 
resident anesthetist and neonatal resuscitation equipment or incubators) (cf. 
Jesani 2003: 214). Villagers’ allegations that private doctors advise excessive, 
unsuitable or unnecessary medications and diagnostic tests are echoed else¬ 
where (Nandraj 1994, Parikh and Radhakrishna 2005: 7, Phadke 2001, Sen 
et al. 2002: 296, Sen Gupta 1999: 149-50). Caesarean rates are higher in 
private institutions than in government facilities (Mishra 2005: 74, Jejeebhoy 
and Caleb Varkey 2004: 55). Yet most “customers” in the private sector 
cannot be autonomous consumers determining their own needs: they are 
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insufficiently informed about good medical practice and become vulnerable 
to “supplier-induced demand” (Jesani 2003: 213). Indeed the very idea that 
people should regulate the health care market by shopping around, particu¬ 
larly when dealing with medical emergencies, is as unrealistic as it is inhumane. 
At least in western UP, moreover, neither the panchayat health committees 
introduced as part of wider decentralization processes nor civil society organ¬ 
izations have the capacity to hold the health sector to account (cf. Harriss, 
this volume). 

Third, Freedman et ai suggest that these kinds of processes de-legitimate 
or, as we would prefer for India, further de-legitimate the state (Freedman 
et al 2005: 96-97). Throughout our research in rural Bijnor, villagers have 
repeatedly insisted that the state should provide services for the populace in 
general, and should be just, efficient and humanitarian in its provision, 
whether in relation to childbearing or schooling, policing or general devel¬ 
opment work. The state-as-idea , then, retains considerable legitimacy (see 
also Hansen 2000, Lieten 2003). But even before liberalization the state- 
as-provider never attained these ideals. Few villagers think they can alter the 
state’s local level functioning, but this does not silence their critiques: they 
hold state health provision in low estimation and see it as a fine exemplar of 
the woeful faults that riddle government services in general. Further, villagers 
mistrust the coercive dimensions of the state-as-regulator and are wary of 
its intrusion into their lives. 17 But the legitimacy of the health care market is 
ambiguous, partial, and contested too. Both the state and the market are 
riddled with systemic incapacities and neither can guarantee a functioning 
referral system for obstetric emergencies (or, indeed, other health problems 
requiring solution beyond the primary health care level). 

In the field of health care, the reductions in state provision and the expan¬ 
sion of non-state provision disempower the rural poor, whilst also widening 
income-generating opportunities for some members of the urban profes¬ 
sional classes. In effect, poor villagers have rights neither in the state nor in 
the market. Sadly, despite the iconic status of maternal mortality, ongoing 
changes in the economy and the state provide little prospect of ameliorating 
the birthing experiences of women in rural UP—and rural women experi¬ 
encing obstetric emergencies remain caught between a moribund state and a 
rapacious market that is readily accessible only to those who can pay. 
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Notes 

1 A longer version of this paper was published as “ ‘Money itself Discriminates . 
Obstetric Emergencies in the Time of Liberalization” in the journalI Co/ilri6«rw/w 
?0 Inin Sociology, Vol. 42, No. 1, pp. 61-93 (2008). It is reproduced here with the 

2 ^TnTaKriaf in 6 this* paper comes from our research in two adjacent villages, 
Dharmnagri (a Hindu and Scheduled Caste village) and Jhakn (a Muslim village), 
about 5 km from Bijnor town. The data include household censuses materni y 
histories for all ever-married women, several in-depth interviews with each of 
about 40 key informant couples, and discussions of birth accounts, health ca e, 
etc Named individuals have pseudonyms and the quotations are our own tra 
rions For more on our research on childbearing in the 1980s, see Jeffery et al. 

-> Here we focus primarily on gendered class-related issues: space precludes con¬ 
sideration of how, for example, caste and communal politics intersect with cl ass. 

4 Sssection draws more generally on several of thesourcesc ltdl n th e^ t ^ 

as well as on Dreze and Sen (2002: 208-13), Karlekar (2003. 117 IT.), Jesant 

5 Fore's Afsharand Dennis (1992),Commonwealth Secretariat (1989) Cornia etal 
(1987 S and 1988), Sparr(1994), World Development (1991), World Development 

6 Whilst McIntosh and Finkle (1995) saw the 20 year “Program of Action” as a 
new paradigm, others criticized its neoliberal agenda and suggested that women s 
empowerment would be countermanded by the disem powering effects of structural 

7 I*H s S widely Accepted that about 80 percent of maternal deaths occur because 
of obstetric crises that neither TBA-training programs nor increased prenatal 
monitoring predict. Essential and emergency obstetric care however, echo e 
technical focus of “vertical” programs and detach maternal mortality fro 

socio-economic context (e.g. Qadeer 1998). ~ ‘Vnstnmer 

8 Yet the preference for the supposed benefits of market efficiency andl c 
satisfaction” remained (World Bank 1993). See Rao 1999 for an extended critique 
with respect to India. 

9 For more on Sabra, see Jeffery and Jeffery (1996: 259-73). , z 70rm 

10 For the implications of intrapartum oxytocin injections, see Jeffery et al ( ), 

Pinto (2004: 351-53), Van Hollen (2003: 112-40). 

11 See Jeffery et al (1989: 39^41 and 114-18) for more on Rajballa. 

12 In western UP, there is scarcely any rural manual employment f ° r some 2 j 
months after the rice has been transplanted in late June, whilst demand for labo 
higher from October to April when rice, sugarcane and wheat are being cultivated 

13 In'^OOT daily wage labor rates in the village were Rs 60-70, but without meals 

14 See Jeffery et al. (2008) for an account of Talib and Taranam from Jhakri. the 
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costs for Taranam's emergency caesarean in 1998 amounted to Rs 16,000—and, 
fearing this could happen again, Talib asked the doctor to sterilize Taranam. 

15 See Sharma’s paper in this volume for a longer discussion of the state’s fuzzy 
boundaries: in her case between the state and the NGO sector, and here between 
private and government medical practitioners. 

16 Of course, villagers also cannot hold the state to account in relation to health care 
either, a point that applies to other aspects of the state’s activities: see Dreze and 
Sen (2002: 363-75). 

17 In the health sphere this has been particularly the case for family planning (espe¬ 
cially during the Emergency of 1975-77, but even since then) and'the current 
repeated rounds of the Pulse Polio program: see Coutinho et al. (2000), Dreze and 
Sen (2002: 208-13), Jeffery et al (1989: 200 ff.), Jeffery and Jeffery (2006: 108 ff.), 
Pinto (2004: 339). 
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Part IV 

Law, identity, and rights 






7 Normative vision, cultural 
accommodation and Muslim 
law reform in India 1 

Narendra Subramanian 


This paper considers two factors which shape family law policy in many 
societies - first, the normative vision that policy elites hold of the family 
and its relationship to kin groups, cultural and religious groups, and the state; 
and second, concerns of cultural accommodation. Mobilization and public 
debate influence the normative vision of policy elites. Besides, they sometimes 
urge state elites to restrain their inclinations to shape family life and social 
life. Demands for the recognition of group culture often focus on family law 
as narratives of group identity give norms concerning family life a central 
place, and states were especially open to cultural accommodation in the 
sphere of family law in the course of colonial encounters. Concerns of 
cultural accommodation exert more influence over family law in societies in 
which identity mobilizers successfully link group law with group identity. 

Cultural accommodation was particularly relevant in India, where distinct 
family laws governed specific religious and other cultural groups at least 
since colonial times. It is generally believed that postcolonial policy makers 
reformed Hindu law in terms of their normative vision, but did not do so 
with the laws of the religious and other cultural minorities for the purpose 
of cultural accommodation. This is taken to have seriously restricted the 
promotion of the rights of non-Hindu Indian women in family life. This 
claim is particularly made about Muslim law in scholarly and public debate 
(Parashar 1992; Sunder Rajan 2003; Kapur and Cossman 1996; Jacobsohn 
2003). It rests on the following assumptions: (i) minority laws are based 
on very gender-unequal group norms; and (ii) conservative political and 
religious elites are able to prevent gender-equalizing changes in the laws 
governing the religious minorities as policy makers take the consent of these 
elites to be a condition for changing minority family laws. 

Aspects of the family laws governing Muslims, Christians and Parsis 
changed since the 1970s in ways that gave women greater rights. The changes 
were more extensive than the understanding outlined earlier suggests. For 
instance, Christians and Parsis gained more extensive divorce rights and the 
divorce rights of Christian_men and women were made equal. Besides, the 
room for unilateral male repudiation w'as restricted and alimony rights were 
considerably strengthened in Muslim law. Along with these developments. 
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eender-equalizing changes were introduced in Hindu law, such as giving 
daughters the right to claim their shares of ancestral property; as weH as in 
some features of criminal law pertaining to family life, such as through 
introduction of more stringent measures to punish those who demand dowry, 
receive dowry, or inflict domestic violence. The changes of the last generation 
brought about convergence in some features of the laws pertaining to n la s 
major religious groups. For instance, the alimony rights of Hindu, Muslim 
and Christian women became the same, divorce became possible for ” ,nd “! 
and Christians on much the same grounds, and the inheritance rights o 

Hindus and Christians became similar. 

If minority laws are indeed based on .very gender-unequal group norms, 
one would expect that the gender-equalizing changes in minority >aws an 
the convergence in some features of the different group laws would be a 
result of policy makers giving cultural accommodation less weight in minor¬ 
ity law However, an examination of the grounds of judicial reform shows 
L women were given more rights in Muslim and Christian law only 
when reformist judges and legislators found justification for this in their 
understanding of the norms, legal traditions and practices of the releva 
eroup While such law-makers also referred to umversalistic standards such 
as those incorporated into constitutional principles and transnationa human 
rights law in support of reform, they changed Muslim and Christian aw on y 
when they also found support for this in group traditions, as they understood 
them. Such gender-equalizing changes based on group tradition were possible 
because the traditions of India’s major religious groups are diverse these 
traditions include sources which justify greater rights for women than Muslim 
law and Christian law provided in India until the 1970s, and changes in 
opinion, mobilization and litigation highlighted the more gender-equal fea¬ 
tures of group tradition. Besides, ongoing changes in group practice were 
cited in support of legal change without abandoning cultural accommodation. 

If reformist judges and political elites drew from the more gender-equal 
norms and practices of the religious minorities, this was in turn because these 
agents became more aware of these norms and practices and the forms 
of family life these elites valued changed to some extent. For instance, the 
judiciary rejected pleas against unilateral male repudiation and for perman¬ 
ent alimony among Muslims until the 1970s on the grounds that Islamic 
law and tradition provide no basis for these pleas. Patterns of mobilization 
and litigation, and transnational legal networks made some policy e i es 
more aware ofliberal and feminine interpretations of Islamic tradition and 
more inclined to promote women’s rights in family life by the 1970s. As a 
result, reformist judges drew upon the restrictions placed on unilateral male 
repudiation in the early Islamic community and in some later schools ot 
Islamic law, interpretations which claim that some Quranic verses recom¬ 
mend permanent alimony, and similar changes introduced on these groun s 
in Islamic law in some other countries. As the changing normative vision of 
policy makers influenced the laws of the different religious groups, there was 
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convergence in some aspects of these laws, although they rested on different 
jurisprudential foundations. 

The various reforms did not urge family life in the same direction. Some 
of them gave the nuclear family greater importance than the patrilineal joint- 
family. This was true of the move to give Hindu daughters the right to 
demand the partition of ancestral property. Other reforms, such as those 
which gave Christians and Parsis easier access to divorce, valued conjugal 
autonomy over the continuity of the nuclear family. The constraints placed 
on unilateral male repudiation among Muslims limited the scope for the 
dissolution of marriages. The resulting restriction of a right which men alone 
had in marriages among Indian Muslims (other than in the unusual cases 
in which marital contracts give Muslim women the right to repudiate their 
husbands) could make women more autonomous within marriage. Yet other 
changes gave the matrimonial family greater continuity as a basis of economic 
rights and responsibilities even after it Ceases to be a unit of domestic life. 
This was the case with the strengthening of alimony provisions, as well as the 
right a few courts recognized of women to a share in the matrimonial home. 
While many of the changes since the 1970s gave women more rights, the 
easier availability of divorce worked against many economically dependent 
women as alimony provisions were ineffectively implemented. 

The changes in minority family law had an uncertain relationship with 
both economic liberalization and the formation of the post-liberalization 
state. The timing of legal reform, which began in the 1970s and continued 
into this decade, did not clearly coincide with the onset of economic liberal¬ 
ization, which started in a slow and uncertain way in the 1980s, and became 
consistent only in the early 1990s. However, economic liberalization changed 
some ends which influenced the regulation of family life. For instance, 
it involved the increased privatization of economic obligations, including 
responsibilities to support the indigent. This had implications for family 
law, which, in many societies requires better-off kin to support the indigent. 
The major traditions of religious law recognized by the Indian courts had 
provisions for the maintenance of dependent kin. Policy makers did not 
respond to the new ends suggested by economic liberalization by disregarding 
the relevance of these religious laws for the maintenance of indigent spouses, 
ex-spouses, and minors. Rather, they interpreted the religious laws to require 
that spouses, ex-spouses and natal kin support children and indigent adults 
through child support and alimony. 

Moreover, the goals suggested by economic liberalization influenced how 
policy makers attempted to reconcile the maintenance provisions of criminal 
law (which applies to all Indians) and those of the various religious laws. 
Criminal law had been amended in 1973, well before the onset of economic 
liberalization, to require the maintenance of one’s indigent ex-spouse, to 
supplement the provisions in the various religious laws. The courts had been 
divided in how they tried to reconcile this alimony provision in criminal law 
with contrary interpretations of religious law, specifically of the predominant 
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judicial interpretation of Muslim law until the 1970s to require ex-husbands 
to support their wives only through a three-month period after the husband 
initially stated his wish to repudiate his wife. While some courts had restricted 
the spouse’s maintenance obligations to this three-month period, others had 
required permanent alimony either by interpreting Islamic legal traditions in 
support of such decrees or by giving the criminal law that required alimony 
precedence over Muslim law from the 1970s. The ends that drove policy¬ 
making after the onset of economic liberalization played a role in urging the 
Supreme Court in 2001 to interpret Muslim law in light of constitutional 
rights to entitle Muslim divorcees to permanent alimony thereafter. 

This chapter outlines the changes introduced in Indian Muslim law since 
the 1970s, identifies the sources from which these reforms drew, and points 
to the reasons for these changes. It shows that three factors shaped the major 
changes: legal mobilization, policy makers’ inclinations about the regulation 
of family life, and policy makers’ normative vision of the family. A com¬ 
parison of some important changes in Muslim, Hindu and Christian law 
indicates aspects of the normative vision of family life upheld by policy 
elites, and illustrates some ways in which reformists overcame, redefined or 
circumvented the constraints placed by cultural accommodation. 

I Understandings of Indian family law 

Many scholars argue that the recognition of religious and cultural diversity in 
Indian family law seriously inhibited gender-equalizing change, especially 
in the laws of the religious minorities. Indeed, Parashar (1992: 160) claims 
that “there has been no reform of Islamic personal law in the independent 
state of India” (Parashar 1992; Sunder Rajan 2003; Kapur and Cossman 
1996; Jacobsohn 2003). This interpretation suffers from many problems. 
First, it ignores the earlier mentioned changes in Muslim, Christian.and Parsi 
law over the last generation. Second, it inaccurately suggests that Hindu law 
gives women greater rights than the other Indian family laws do. Contrary to 
this suggestion, Muslim and Christian women had greater rights to control 
shares of ancestral property than Hindu women did in much of India until 
the Hindu inheritance law was changed in 2005. 2 (However, Hindu daughters 
have rights to greater shares of their parents’ “self-earned” property than 
Muslim daughters do). Besides, there is greater room for Muslim women than 
for Hindu women to get divorce decrees in community courts (Vatuk 2007a). 
Third, this approach does not recognize or explain the partial convergence of 
India’s different family law systems since the 1970s. For instance, divorce 
became more readily available to both Hindus and Christians, and on much 
the same grounds - mainly cruelty, desertion, adultery and mutual consent. 

Fourth, this view does not adequately recognize the challenges which 
emerged to the gendered visions of conservative elites in the minority religious 
communities. Challenges emerged from women’s organizations and rights 
organizations among both Muslims and Christians. They urged some Muslim 
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religious elites to oppose the immediate recognition of unilateral male repu¬ 
diation, and pressed Christian church leaders to accept more equal and 
extensive divorce rights among Christians (Dhanda and Parashar 1999; 
Menski 2001; Gandhi and Shah 1992). 

Finally, this interpretation assumes that religious law and group-specific 
family laws are hard constraints to gender-equalizing change. Evidence from 
various countries including India does not support this premise. Women 
gained greater rights after decolonization in many countries with family laws 
rooted in religion. State elites found such legal changes a means to gain 
greater autonomy of religious elites and kin structures in Tunisia, Jordan 
and Iraq (Charrad 2001; Joseph and Najmabadi 2005; Welchman 2007). Such 
changes helped them demonstrate their commitment to modernization in a 
wider range of countries with plural legal systems, like Malaysia, Indonesia, 
Sri Lanka, and India (Hooker 1983; Feener and Cammack 2007; Horowitz 
1994; Agnes 1999; Goonesekere 2004). While these changes fell well short 
of the aspirations of the fern inists=x?f- the time in these countries, this was 
more due to the weakness of women’s organizations and the limits to which 
policy-makers prioritized the pursuit of gender equality than because family 
laws were partly based on religious traditions. The subsequent growth of 
women s organizations and other rights organizations led policy makers 
to grant women further rights in some of these countries while retaining 
religious or plural legal systems. 

II Normative visions of the family and changes in Indian 
family law 

The changes that occurred in family law in North America and Western 
Europe through the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries gave the mon¬ 
ogamous heterosexual nuclear family added importance. The major relevant 
changes were the requirement of marriage registration, the constriction 
of the room for lineage elders to determine marital partners, the specification 
of the grounds for divorce, and the criminalization of bigamy. The ongoing 
nuclear family became less central to Western family law from the middle 
of the twentieth century by divorce being made more readily available, 
rights and obligations after divorce and marital separation being specified 
in the form of alimony rights and, in some regions, rights to shares in 
matrimonial property, non-marital conjugal bonds and homosexual con¬ 
jugality getting recognized, and economic consequences being attached to 
the end of non-marital conjugal relationships (Glendon 1989; Goode 1993; 
Diduck 2003). 

Modernist family law proposals gave the ongoing nuclear family a central 
role in postcolonial Asia, Africa and the Caribbean for various reasons. The 
basic outlines of family law were determined in these societies when thev 
underwent decolonization, between the 1940s and the 1960s. Modernist 
refoimers drew their ideas at this point mainly from Western legal svstems. 
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, - . tririk the ongoing nuclear family to be the norm or had just begun to 
move away from this model. Clans, lineages and kin groups wereimportant 
units of solidarity in postcolonial societies. Postcolonial state elites had 
contend with the power of these institutions in the course of state-formation 
and the associated remaking of family law. In countries in which modernist . 
reform proceeded far, these reforms restricted the power of kin groups, gave 
the nuclear family greater importance, and granted the state muc 

authority to regulate family life. . , . f xt _ rth 

Charrad (2001) advanced a version of this view in her accoun 
African family law. Her identification of the relative importance of the 
patrilineage and the nuclear family as a central concern of family aw debates 
and her claim that state formation processes and the relations be ween 
Tnd influential social groups shape on.comes are relevant to £-»•£« 
Indian experiences. However, state-patril.neage relations did not dete ™ 
which vision triumphed in societies in which social institutions other tha 
lineages were important players in family law formation (e^g., ” 
language groups and “tribes”), the political elite was not sharply split between 
reformers^and > conservatives, or state-building proceeded without signifi¬ 
cantly reducing the power of kin groups. These three conditions existed in 
IndJ However, the influence of elites who defended religious laws reinforced 
the authority of patrilineages to the extent that these legal tradi ions upheld 
pntHUneal authority, as the major schools of Hindu law 
than Dayabhaga) and Islamic law (the Sunni schools more than the Shia 
scJoolsfdid. 4 Moreover, contrary to Charrad’s claim, the empowerment of 
the nuclear family and the increase of state authority over family life had 
uncertain implications for gender relations, even if reformers presente 

promotion of gender equality as a goal. cvetematic 

Judges decided in the first postcolonial decade to avoid the 
use of constitutional tests to change Indian fam.ly law startmg w th the 

Narasu Appa Mali v. State of Bombay case of 1952. Besides, the Parham 
postponed changes in the laws of the religious minorities in the interest of 
cultural accommodation. 4 However, the legislature reformed Hindu law in the 
1950s in terms of representatives’ normative visions of farm y , 
policy makers suggested that the laws of the religious minorit'es won 

changed later along the same lines (Menski 2003 ; 2 ° 9 - 24; i q^ 17* 

Agnes 1999: Parliamentary Debates (PD) 1951: 2470-72; Nehru 1996.17^ 
189-90 ; Lok Sabha Debates (LSD) 1955: 7437-38, 8003). The Hindu law 
reforms of the 1950s involved a compromise between the reformers an 
conservatives who coexisted in the Congress party. The low priority that 
many political elites accorded family law enabled this compromise. 

Reformists like Nehru and Ambedkar wished to change Hindu law to 
recognize the heterosexual monogamous nuclear family, formed and main¬ 
tained by the choices of autonomous adults, as the primary unit of domestic 
life. The major elements of their agenda were a ban on polygamy, the 
acceptance of inter-caste marriages, the relaxation of previously stringen 
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restrictions on marital partners, the introduction of divorce rights when 
“faults” such as cruelty, desertion or adultery could be proven, and the 
application to all Hindus of a modified version of the inheritance rules of 
the Dayabhaga school of Hindu law which did not recognize the authority of 
joint-families over ancestral property, rather than the rules of the Mitakshara 
school which gave joint-families control over much of ancestral property. 
The departures from the Dayabhaga rules would have given women in the 
matrimonial and the natal family (the widow, the daughter, the son’s w'idow 
and the mother) greater property shares. Individuals could initially only get 
marital separation decrees for many spousal faults, with the possibility of 
getting a divorce a year thereafter. Such constraints were meant to urge the 
reconciliation of alienated spouses, and thus the maintenance of nuclear 
families. These proposals would have provided citizens greater autonomy 
in determining their conjugal arrangements, and reduced the control of 
joint-family patriarchs over domestic life'and family property. 5 

This reformist agenda did not systematically promote conjugal autonomy. 
For instance, it recognized a right to the conjugal company of a reluctant 
spouse which, along with the rather limited protections against domestic 
violence and marital rape, left the door open to considerable spousal abuse. 
Besides, the reformists did not systematically pursue gender equality. For 
instance, the early reform proposals gave daughters the right to only half the 
share of sons in the property of their fathers, which was usually greater 
than the mother’s, in which the daughter’s share was to be twice that of the 
son. Moreover, these proposals would have reduced the property rights 
of some Hindu women - women from some matrilineal groups and widows 
who remarry (as the right of widows to their husbands’ property was made 
contingent on their sexual abstinence). The provision of more extensive 
divorce rights was not accompanied by a significant improvement in alimony 
obligations. In a society with very unequal gender relations, this would have 
weakened the position of many women in their marriages. 6 

The proposals to reduce the power of the patrilineal joint-family encoun¬ 
tered considerable resistance, particularly regarding rights to inherit ancestral 
property. The strongest resistance came from the representatives of groups 
with patrilineal customs and considerable property - i.e., the landed and 
mercantile groups of northern and western India. Their power in the Con¬ 
gress party and the Parliament, and their ability to mobilize particular Hindu 
legal traditions in support of patrilineal authority, blocked these changes, 
leading to an eventual compromise which involved the use of a modified 
version of the Mitakshara school’s inheritance rules. These rules gave joint- 
family coparcenaries control over much of ancestral property, and enabled 
only male coparceners to partition their shares of such property. The resist¬ 
ance was sharper and more effective to making individuals the entities that 
succeed to ancestral property than to giving unmarried daughters shares 
in their fathers’ property. This was because married daughters were taken 
to leave the patrilineage, while it was assumed that the men who headed 
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ioint-families would control the property inherited by unmarried dau g hte ^ s - 
Due to the nature of the resistance to the reform proposals, the Hindu 
Succession Act of 1956 gave daughters and sons equal shares in their parents 
property, but recognized the control of male coparcenaries over ancestral 

^Policy makers’ normative vision of the family guided changes in Hindu 
law alone in the 1950s. It nevertheless influenced the regulation of family 
life among Indians who had not been governed by Hindu law until then as 
courts thereafter less readily recognized the customs of particular castes and 
regions, rather than Hindu law, as the rules governing Hindus who were not 
considered tribe members. Besides, policy makers’ visions of desirable forms 
of family life and their understanding of community norms influenced how 
they changed the various family laws after the 1950s. Community norms were 
especially considered important reference points for the laws of the religious 
minorities, which were changed from the 1970s. Law makers knowledge and 
values influenced-how they interpreted minority traditions and the features ot 

these traditions that they appropriated. 8 

Hindu law changed gradually between the major legislative reforms ot 
the 1950s and the late 1970s/when the reform of minority laws gathered 
some steam. The legislature changed Hindu divorce law and alimony law for 
all Indians in the 1970s. Hindus who demanded divorces for reasons ot 
cruelty, desertion and adultery no longer needed to go through an mitia 
period of marital separation, and could also get divorces based on mutua 
consent The criminal law was amended to give divorcees rights to permanent 
alimony. Judges set lower standards for findings of cruelty and adultery, two 
of the major reasons for which divorces are claimed. Rather than granting 
divorce only when there was evidence of extreme and sustained physical 
abuse, some of them considered lesser physical abuse and emotional violence 
compelling reasons, and lowered their standards of proof of adultery. T is 
reflected a shift from emphasizing the maintenance of the nuclear family 
to valuing conjugal autonomy. The preference for maintaining the nuclear 
family did not become irrelevant however, and kept legislators and judges 
from granting divorces under conditions of marital breakdown in the absence 
of mutual consent (Kusum 2000; Sivaramayya 2000). 

The somewhat revised visions of desirable forms of family life reflected in 
Hindu law since the 1970s influenced the changes introduced in Muslim law 
and Christian law thereafter. The major changes introduced in Muslim law 
were the requirement of permanent alimony and the restriction of the rig t 
to unilateral male repudiation. Besides, the divorce claims of earlier wives 
were entertained if their husbands engaged in polygyny. These changes ha 
the potential to strengthen the position of women in marriages and upon 
divorce. Divorce had been possible in Christian law only if adultery could be 
proven, and in the case of Christian women, only if they could prove that 
their husbands were guilty of another legally recognized “fault. ’ Divorce was 
made available to Christian men and women on the same grounds including 
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mutual consent, and no longer required proof of spousal adultery. The 
changes in both Muslim and Christian law were justified with reference to 
group norms and group practices. Reformist judgments in Muslim law drew 
from verses of the Quran, practices in the early Islamic community, features 
of later Islamic legal traditions, the Muslim Women (Protection of Rights 
“Upon Divorce) Act (which was passed in 1986), and reforms introduced 
earlier in Islamic law in Tunisia, Libya, Jordan, Iraq, Bangladesh, Malaysia 
and Indonesia in the case of Muslim law; 9 and in Christian law, were based on 
the extensive practice and acceptance of divorce in Protestant churches and 
among Christian laity, the growth of marital separation among Catholics 
too, and mobilization for legal reform by the.major churches and lay Christian 
organizations. 10 

Of the justifications offered for the changes in Muslim law and Christian 
law, only the growth of marital separation among Christians was a recent 
trend. Policy makers changed Muslim and Christian law only from the late 
1970s although they could have used the other sources to justify such changes 
even earlier. The timing of reform was determined by the timing of reformist 
mobilization in the relevant communities and by when reform advocates 
highlighted culturally rooted reasons for legal change. The growth of cultur¬ 
ally rooted reformist mobilization made more policy makers aware of the 
group norms and practices in terms of which reform could be justified, and 
more inclined to change minority laws. However, judges and legislators 
only introduced changes suggested by their normative vision of family life, 
although reformist mobilizers found justification in group culture for more 
extensive changes. 

Ill Legal mobilization and policy makers’ orientations 

Changes in social practice and public opinion do not determine legal change 
as the influence of groups and opinions over policy varies. Legal change 
depends specifically on legal mobilization (i.e., on the social movements 
which mobilize the law in new directions and the patterns of litigation associ¬ 
ated with these movements), and on aspects of the outlook of policy makers 
(McCann 1994; Rosenberg 1991; Watson 1982-83; Horowtiz 1994). Legal 
mobilization on the part of women’s organizations, other rights organiza¬ 
tions, and community organizations promoting group identity and upholding 
versions of group law especially influenced the patterns of family law adjudi¬ 
cation and legislation. The following features of the outlook of policy makers 
also mattered: their orientations toward the regulation of family life: their 
normative visions of family life; and their understandings of group norms 
and group initiatives. 

(i) Legal mobilization increased among women’s organizations, rights 
organizations, and community organizations^JWomen’s organizations in¬ 
creased in number and membership, and more of them became autonomous 
of political parties and religious elites. The main women's organizations 
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had been affiliated with political parties until the 1970s, ^^xh^stratey 
ureing their parties to introduce gender-equalizing legislation. This strategy 
enjoyed limited success as women’s organizations had little influence ov 
voting patterns and their representatives enjoyed limited voice within political 
Arties This outcome urged women’s organizations to become more 
autonomous of political parties, engage in more grassroots mobilization, and 
gain greater direct input into policy-making. Other rights organizations also 
grew, g and built networks with legislators, judges, and bureaucrats (Gandhi 

and Shah 1992; Epp 1998). , , . ,, 1Q7nc 

Many organizations focused more on the legal realm from the 1970s. 
Women’s organizations did so as they gained considerable influence over 
the legal elite and in the bureaucracies engaged in gender-relevant po icy- 
making. Intellectuals associated with these organizations became members or 
the Law Commission and the newly formed Women’s Commission, and 
thereby pressed their demands. Women’s organizations also attended more 
to litigation as a means to gain women more rights, and many of t em 
established legal aid cells. This led to the resolution of some disputes through 
informal arbitration and in community courts, and gave more women good 
legal representation if they approached the state courts (Mazumdar 1999, 
Gandhi and Shah 1992). 

Some community organizations also paid greater attention to family law 
Various conservative Muslim elites formed the All India Muslim Personal 
Law Board (AIMPLB) in 1972 to defend judicial precedent in Muslim 
law to prevent the introduction of a uniform civil code (UCC), and more 
immediately to block the uniform adoption law that the Parliament was then 
considering despite the absence of provisions for adoption in Islamic law. The 
AIMPLB coordinated conservative Muslim legal mobilization thereafter, and 
intervened in crucial matrimonial cases." Hindu nationalists particularly tar¬ 
geted gender-unequal practices among Muslims and some gender-unequal 
features of Muslim law, but did not mention the prevalence of similar practices 
among Hindus and the acceptance of some of them in Hindu law They gave 
increased attention to a demand for a UCC as a means to national consolida¬ 
tion behind the cultural vision they upheld. They especially did so after the 
Supreme Court’s 1985 permanent alimony verdict in the Mohammad Ahmed 
Khan v. Shah Bano Begum case, though without devising concrete proposals. 

Challenges to the authority of conservative Muslim elites became more 
direct and extensive over the last generation. Associations of Muslim women 
and liberal Muslims grew, and demanded extensive changes both in Muslim 
law and in many gendered practices. Most of these associations were based 
in India’s major cities, but many of them had activists in smaller towns. e 
All India Muslim Women’s Rights Network, the Muslim Women s Forum 
the Awaaz-e-Niswan, the Committee for the Protection of the Rights ot 
Muslim Women. STEPS, the Bazm-i Shama-i Niswaan, the Progressive 
Muslim Association, the Hindustani Muslim Forum, and" the Muslim 
Satyashodhak Samaj are among these organizations. 
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These organizations advocated the reforms that the state courts later intro¬ 
duced in alimony and divorce law. But their demands were more ambitious, 
including a ban on polygamy, an end to the recognition of unilateral male 
repudiation or the inclusion of the woman’s right to unilateral repudiation in 
all marital contracts, the extension of inheritance rights in agricultural land 
to women in all Indian states, the abandonment of the requirement that 
Sunni women forego their dower if they initiate divorce claims in community 
courts, a substantial increase in dower amounts, giving women control over 
their dower after their marriages rather than leaving the dower in the control 
of their husbands’ natal families, an end to the practice of dowry, giving 
women the right to reject marital alliances forged against their will or when 
they were minors, community courts becoming more open to women’s pleas 
for divorce with or without the husband’s consent {khuV and faskh-i nikah 
respectively), the inclusion of women in prayer groups and thus in mosque 
councils ( jama'ats ), or the establishment of separate mosques for women 
(Vatuk 2007b). 

Four new organizations were formed in 2005 to offer perspectives different 
from the AIMPLB’s regarding Muslim law. As representatives of the influen¬ 
tial Darul Uloom Deoband dominate the AIMPLB, two alternative Boards 
emerged, which claim to represent the followers of the Darul Uloom Manzar- 
e-Islam of Bareilly (the All India Muslim (Jadeed) Personal Law Board) and 
the Shias (the All India Shia Personal Law Board). These organizations have 
significant support in northern India, especially in Uttar Pradesh. Two other 
boards emerged to represent the concerns of Muslim women. The Muslim 
Women’s Personal Law Board is active in parts of Uttar Pradesh and Delhi, 
and established a women’s court which considered some matrimonial cases. 13 
The new organizations weakened the AIMPLB’s claim to represent Muslim 
opinion, although the AIMPLB is much stronger than them. 

The growth of reformist mobilization among Muslims and the increased 
influence of Hindu nationalism pressed conservative Muslim elites to engage 
with community reformists and gain the Muslim community greater public 
esteem. The most influential Islamic religious institutions, the Deoband 
Darul Uloom and the Darul Uloom Manzar-e-Islam, launched a social 
reform movement in the 1990s in which they highlighted their opposition to 
some gender-unequal practices that they did not consider rooted in Islamic 
tradition, notably dowry and caste endogamy. Many influential scholars 
associated with the major Muslim religious organizations (ulama) formed the 
Islamic Fiqh Academy in 1989 to build a loose consensus on social practices 
and adjudicative approaches. This academy adopted flexible approaches to 
the interpretation of Islamic law in view of contemporary circumstances 
( ijtihad'). It supported the right of women to reject marital partners chosen 
by family patriarchs, the specification of the dower in terms of gold or silver, 
and the extension of the right of women to inherit agricultural land to all 
Indian states, and rejected the validity of provisions in marital contracts 
allowing dowry or absolving the husband of alimony responsibilities. 14 This 
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represented a major departure from the positions taken by the conservative 
ulama. 

The AIMPLB formally consulted Muslim women activists for the first time 
in 2002, and started pressing for all Muslim women to be given inheritance 
rights in agricultural land. However, a booklet it published in 1999, which 
specified the forms of family life and Islamic adjudication it favored, did not 
support major changes in adjudicative precedent. 15 For instance, it expressed 
a preference that unilateral male repudiation be pronounced in a manner that 
was revocable, but accepted the immediate validity of irrevocable repudiation. 
However, some other conservative Muslim organizations advocated greater 
reforms than the AIMPLB did. For instance, the Shia Personal Law Board 
advocated divorcees being given alimony until they become self-sufficient 
and entitling women to seek divorce on grounds such as the husband restrict¬ 
ing their efforts to gain education or employment. The Muslim Majlis- 
e-Mushawarat (a political organization) and the Jamaat Ahl-i-Hadith (a 
minor religious school) highlighted their opposition to the immediate validity 
of male repudiation. As a result, the AIMPLB did not intervene in the crucial 
case in which the status of male repudiation was contested in the Supreme 
Court, contrary to the Board’s usual defense of conservative precedent. 16 

Many women’s organizations, other rights organizations and reformist 
lawyers’ associations came to value cultural accommodation more from the 
1980s in response to the growth of Hindu nationalism, the attendant increase 
in attacks on non-Hindus, and the increased emphasis of Hindu nationalists 
on a UCC. They specifically recognized the relevance of cultural accom¬ 
modation in family law, and ceased to consider the homogenization of family 
law feasible in the near future. So, many of them shifted their immediate goal 
in the 1980s from the introduction of a UCC to the reform of group-specific 
family laws. The reliance of these organizations on the more gender-equal 
features of group tradition restricted the ability of conservative elites to oppose 
the reforms they advocated as attacks on group identity. 17 Moreover, the 
experience of the emergency urged them to use litigation to bring the judici¬ 
ary’s attention to various public concerns. Reformist lawyers referred more 
often to the more gender-equal features of group norms and transnational 
Islamic law to urge family law reform. 

(ii) Outlook of Policy Makers: Judicial activism in support of the rights 
of weaker groups grew in response to the experience of the emergency. 
Moreover, policy makers’ normative vision of family life changed, as indi¬ 
cated earlier, to give the nuclear family and conjugal autonomy greater 
value. As a result, judges changed family law more often to further these ends, 
with varying implications for women’s rights. Legislators changed family law 
less frequently than judges as more legislators resisted changes in family life 
and legislative reform required the support of the majority of popular repre¬ 
sentatives. On the contrary, a relatively small number of judges were able to 
introduce judicial reform. Indian judges tend to consider a variety of cases in 
the course of their careers. Larger benches of courts mainly consider cases 
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concerning constitutional law. As the Indian judiciary tends to place family 
law beyond the purview of constitutional tests, benches comprising one 
to three judges consider most family law cases. This made it easier for a 
few judges with the appropriate inclinations and abilities to initiate family 
law reform. 

As policy makers continued to consider cultural accommodation necessary 
in the family laws of the religious minorities, their reformist inclinations 
extended to these laws only when they found justification in group norms 
and group initiatives. The increased emphasis of reformist mobilizers and 
reformist litigation on the norms of the religious minorities and the growth 
of transnational legal networks made some policy elites more aware of 
Islamic traditions. Such elites became especially aware of reformist interpret¬ 
ations of these traditions, which find more extensive mention in some recently 
authored textbooks of Indian Muslim law than in those that the courts most 
often used through much of the twentieth century. 18 The recent landmark 
judgments drew from such texts. The courts introduced only some of the 
changes which rights organizations demanded - the requirement of perman¬ 
ent alimony and the introduction of two conditions for irrevocable male 
repudiation to be considered valid: the husband providing “good reasons” 
for wishing to divorce his wife and spousal reconciliation being attempted 
with the involvement of parties from the families of both spouses. The 
Supreme Court made these changes applicable throughout India in 2001 and 
2002 respectively. 19 

IV Patterns and limits of change in Muslim law in the 
state courts 

Policy makers changed Muslim law only if legal mobilization, litigation, and 
transnational legal networks brought to their attention credible bases for 
change in group law, group norms and group initiatives. The courts justified 
the changes that they introduced in Muslim law with reference to features of 
uncodified Islamic legal and normative tradition, statutory Muslim law, and 
transnational Islamic law. They also alluded to constitutional rights and 
transnational human rights law, but departed from precedent only when 
they felt that Islamic norms also offered plausible support. Their visions of 
Islamic norms restrained judges from giving separated and divorced women 
shares in matrimonial property, extending daughters shares of familial prop¬ 
erty equal to those of sons, or prioritizing the inheritance rights of nuclear 
family members over those of agnatic kin. (Islamic law gives daughters half 
the share of sons, and extends both nuclear family members and close agnatic 
kin shares in the property of the deceased. The schools of Islamic law vary in 
the specific shares they give these relatives). 

However, cultural accommodation was the not the sole constraint to legal 
change. This is illustrated by the more modest scope of Islamic law reform 
in India than in Tunisia. Libya, Jordan, Iraq, Bangladesh, Indonesia, and 
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much of Malaysia. Many culturally grounded demands for reform were 
not accepted, such as for a ban on polygamy, the requirement of the judi¬ 
cial approval of male repudiation, allowing either woman-initiated no-fault 
divorce through judicial mediation or unilateral female repudiation, extending 
rights to inherit agricultural land to women throughout India, or recognizing 
the matrilineal inheritance practices of some Muslim groups. These demands 
were not accepted because they were not backed by sufficient mobilization 
and litigation, policy makers did not consider them based on a widely shared 
sense of Indian Muslim culture, or policy elites’ normative vision of family 
life did not suggest that they should be addressed. 

Of the culturally grounded demands which policy makers did not accept, 
reformist mobilizes did not emphasize a ban on polygamy as polygamy rates 
appear low amongst Indian Muslims. While Islamic legal traditions accept 
unilateral female repudiation if the marriage contract provides for it Muslim 
marriage contracts rarely include this provision and it is not part of a widely 
shared sense of group tradition. The allusion of reformists to the requirement 
of judicial approval of male repudiation in Tunisia, Jordan, Indonesia, and 
parts of Malaysia did not influence policy in India as most Indian Muslims 
consider unilateral male repudiation a part of Islamic tradition. Although 
woman-initiated no-fault divorce is recognized in Islamic legal traditions, 
policy makers resisted no-fault divorces in the absence of mutual consent in 
both Muslim and Hindu law as they valued the ongoing nuclear family and 
wished to encourage the reconciliation of alienated spouses. Demands to 
extend women the right to shares in their families’ landed property came into 
conflict with the view of many policy makers that families ought to control 
such property. This view prevented judges and legislators from giving Muslim 
women this right in all Indian states, much as it restrained them from giving 
Hindu women the right to claim shares of ancestral property until 2005. 
Policy elites and some members of groups with matrilineal customs imbibed 
the views of colonial administrators and Christian missionaries that matri¬ 
lineal customs were backward, and so did not incorporate them into any of 
India’s statutory family laws. ; 

The limited acceptance of demands made on the basis of group tradition 
indicates that there is considerable room for further gender-equalizing change 
within the bounds set by cultural accommodation. Besides, the diversity 
of the traditions of the groups governed by distinct family laws, and the 
imaginative ways in which scholars and activists appropriate and trans¬ 
form cultural traditions suggest that the constraints set by tradition will keep 
shifting. Two factors are likely to influence the extent to which policy changes 
in response to changes in mobilized visions of group tradition - the relative 
strength of reformist and conservative legal mobilization, and the extent to 
which demands for legal change are compatible with policy makers norma¬ 
tive vision of family life. Some features of policy-makers normative vision 
may restrain the pursuit of gender equality - the maintenance of the nuclear 
family (which abridges women’s access to divorce), the view that families 
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ought to control much of durable property (which restricts women’s con¬ 
trol over such property), and the preference that the state not intervene in 
familial authority relations (which constrains judicial action against domestic 
violence and in favor of freedom of choice of conjugal partners). 

V Law reform and activist orientations 

Reformist organizations did not get demobilized when some of their demands 
were met as the changes fell well short of their aspirations. Rather, legal 
mobilization changed the notions of desirable Islamic law held by reformist 
activists, whose mobilized aspirations maintain pressure for further gender¬ 
equalizing change. 

Conservative Muslim opposition to the reform of state law became weaker. 
Some conservative Muslim elites accepted the reforms for which they found 
a credible basis in Islam’s founding texts and the practices of the early 
Islamic community, such as the rejection of the immediate validity of male 
repudiation. A larger proportion voiced their opposition to such practices 
without either supporting the decisions of state courts to end their recogni¬ 
tion or urging the community courts they run to stop recognizing these 
practices. Even these limited and half-hearted changes indicate the weakening 
of conservative opposition to reform. 

In response to their losses in the state courts, many conservative Muslim 
elites urged their fellow-Muslims to take matrimonial disputes to the com¬ 
munity courts over which they had far more influence. Community courts do 
not follow the precedents set by the formal courts although litigants may 
appeal community court verdicts in state courts. Three kinds of community 
courts play important roles in Muslim matrimonial cases - local prayer 
groups (jamaats), popularly recognized judges ( qazis ) and the more formally 
organized courts ( dar-ul quzats) that are part of prominent Muslim religious 
institutions (Imtiaz Ahmad 2003; Vatuk 2001). The AIMPLB urged Muslims 
to prefer community courts since its inception, but did so with added 
emphasis from 1993 after over a decade of judicial reform. 

In addition to promoting the dar-ul quzats , some conservative Muslim 
elites demanded that the state give sharia courts exclusive jurisdiction over 
Muslim law cases. (These sharia courts would perhaps be an expanded 
network of the current dar-ul quzats). If this happens, state courts would have 
no role in Muslim law cases, but would share the adjudication of other family 
law cases with community courts. 20 Legislators are unlikely to accept this 
demand as India’s political elite shows no inclination to give Muslim institu¬ 
tions greater autonomy. In recognition of this, some conservative Muslims 
accept the dual authority of state courts and community courts, but demand 
that state courts recognize all community court verdicts and direct the police 
to aid their implementation. The state courts are most likely to continue 
to consider appeals of community court verdicts. However, the efforts to 
urge Muslims to seek community courts may meet with some success as less 
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privileged social groups have closer links to community courts, particularly in 
villages and smaller towns, and the cost and duration of cases are lower in 
these courts than in state courts. If this happens, the recent judicial reforms 
will have a restricted effect on the resolution of matrimonial disputes among 
Muslims. Besides, the state courts have limited powers of implementation, 
and the executive and the police show no strong commitment to the effective 
implementation of the recent reforms. So, the changes in state law are likely 
to influence gender relations in society only slowly. 

VI Prospects of further change in Muslim law 

The patterns of change since the 1970s suggest that three aspects of policy- 
makers’ outlook will influence Muslim law over the medium-term — their 
visions of group traditions and group practices, their normative vision of the 
family, and their inclinations about the regulation of family life. Ongoing polit¬ 
ical and legal mobilization will influence-:these orientations. The networks 
built by legal mobilizers with the policy elite will specifically matter as they 
influence the ideas which policy makers become aware of and value. Trans¬ 
national legal networks, in which both, reformists and conservatives partici¬ 
pate. are also likely to affect how transnational Islamic law and transnational 
human rights law are incorporated into policy. 

Economic liberalization has uncertain implications for family law. It may 
increase migration, but migration leads in some cases to family nuclearization 
and in others to nuclear families joining other branches of the lineage. So, the 
impact of increased migration is unpredictable on the recognition of the 
inheritance rights of nuclear family members in comparison with agnates 
in Muslim law, as well as of the authority of lineage patriarchs over conjugal 
choice. The retreat of the state from social provision is compatible with 
the privatization of responsibilities to maintain the indigent. But, this will 
not determine whether these obligations are placed on members of the 
matrimonial or the natal family, or how well they are enforced. 


Notes 

1 I would like to thank Lawrence Cohen, David Gilmartin, Akhil Gupta, Wael 
Hallaq, Donald Horowitz, Werner Menski, Marie-Eve Reny, K.Sivara- 
makrishnan, Sylvia Vatuk and an anonymous reviewer for their comments on 
earlier versions of this chapter, and the Social Sciences and Humanities Research 
Council of Canada, the International Development Research Centre and the 
Fonds pour la Formation de Chercheurs et l’Aide a la Recherche for grants which 
supported my research on the project on which this chapter is based. 1 bear sole 
responsibility for the arguments advanced. 

2 The Hindu Succession Act was amended along these lines earlier in four states - 
Andhra Pradesh (1986), Tamil Nadu (1988), Karnataka (1990), and Maharashtra 
(1994). (The legal abolition of the joint-family in Kerala in 1975 had a similar 
effect on the inheritance prospects of Hindu and Christian daughters). Even 
after this change was extended to the rest of India in 2005, the rights of Muslim 
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daughters to shares in ancestral property remained stronger than those of Hindu 
daughters. 

3 On the major traditions of Hindu law in this regard, see Menski (2003), 
Kuppuswami (2000) and Diwan and Diwan (1995); on Islamic law, see Fyzee 
(1999). Agarwal (1995: 198-237) discusses the implications of both Hindu and 
Islamic legal schools for inheritance rights. The relevant differences between 
the Sunni and Shia legal schools are discussed in Coulson (1964: 103-19), 
Fyzee (1999: 387—467) and Mir-Hosseini (2000), and between Mitakshara and 
Dayabhaga law in Derrett (1978) and Agarwal (1995). 

4 Narasu Appa Mali v. State of Bombay, AIR 1952 Bom 84; Mansfield (1993), 
Parashar (1992). 

5 The initial proposals were in the Hindu Law Committee Reports of 1941, 1944 
and 1947, and the Hindu Code Bill debated in Parliament between 1948 and 
1951. See Constituent Assembly of India (Legislative) Debates (1948: 3628-33). 
For Ambedkar’s understanding of these initiatives and their goals, see Constit¬ 
uent Assembly of India (Legislative) Debates (1948: 3650-53, !949: 826-41), 
Parliamentary Debates (1951: 2937-57). 

6 Report of Hindu Law Committee (1947), Constituent Assembly of India (Legis¬ 
lative) Debates (1948: 3629-31), Agnes (1999: 77-83, 86-88)' Agarwal (1995: 
174-80), Towards Equality (1974). 

7 Constituent Assembly of India (Legislative) Debates (1948: 3640-50, 1949: 863- 
65), Parliamentary Debates (1950-51: 2357-59, 2442, 2456-; 1951: 2819, 2836-37) 

8 Subramanian (2005, 2008) discusses these changes in greater detail. 

9 See, for instance, Khurshid Khan Amin Khan v. Husnabanu, 1976 Cri LJ 1584 
(Bom); Bai Tahira v. Ali Hussain Fisalli Chothia, AIR 1979 SC 362; Fuzlunbi v. 
Khader Vali. AIR 1980 SC 1730; Mohammad Ahmed Khan v. Shah Bano Begum, 
AIR 1985 SC 945; Arab Ahmedhia Abdullah v. Arab Bail Mohmuna Saivadbhai, 
AIR 1988 Guj 141; Danial Latifi v. Union of India, 2001 (7) SCC 740; Jiauddin 
Ahmed v. Anwar Begum, (1978) I GLR 375; Rukia Khatun v. Abdul Khalique 
Laskar, (1981) 1 GLR 375; Shamim Ara v. State of U.P., 2002 AIR SCW 4162. 
For a fuller list of the relevant cases, see Subramanian (2008). 

10 See Ammini, E .J. v. Union of India (also called Mary Sonia Zachariah v. Union of 
India), AIR 1995 Kerala 252; Pragati Varghese v. Cyril George Varghese, AIR 
1997 Bombay 349; N.Sarada Mani v. G.Alexander, 1997 Indlaw AP 277; Indian 
Divorce (Amendment) Act, 2001. 

11 All India Muslim Personal Law Board (2001), http://www.aimplboard.org/ 
introduction.html (last accessed: March 31, 2010). 

12 Interviews, Ram Jethmalani, Arun Jaitley (Law Ministers, 1998-2000 and 2000- 
2004 respectively) 

13 Lucknow Newsline , February 27, 2005; http://www.deccanherald.com/ 

deccanherald/feb062005/n9.asp; Radiance Viewsweeklv , Vol.XL No. 13, 7-13 Aug 
2005; Qalandar. Islam and Interfaith Relations in South Asia (internet journal), 
March 2005; Hindustan Times , 16 November 2006 Interviews, Shiko Azad, foun¬ 
der, All India Shia Personal Law Board; Maulana Burhanuddin Sambhali, 
President, Fiqh Committee, AIMPLB; Khalid Rashid, Naib Imam, Firangi 
Mahal; Shaista Amber, Chairperson, All India Muslim Women’s Personal Law 
Board; Syeda Saiyadain Hameed and Dr Sughra Mehdi, former and current 
President, Muslim Women’s Forum; D. Sharifa, President, STEPS. 

14 See Islamic Fiqh Academy (2004), http://ifaindia.org/english/importantDecisions. 
html; http://www.islaminterfaith.org/march2005/article2.htm (last accessed: 
December 27, 2006); Interviews, Maulana Khalid SaifuIIah Rahmani, President 
and Maulana Amin Osmani, Vice-President, Islamic Fiqh Academy, EJrTTahir 
Mahmood (Delhi). 

15 All India Muslim Personal Law Board (2002) 
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16 lunaat Ahl-e-Hadith (1994), Shahabuddin (1992, 1999); Interviews Maulana 

Abdul Wahab Khilji, former General Secretary, Jamaat Ahl-e-Hadith, Syed 
Shahabuddin, President, Muslim Majlis-e-Mushawarat; Yusuf Hatim Muchhala, 
Chair AIMPLB Lawyers’ Committee. t . 

17 Mazumdar (1999), All India Democratic Women’s Association (2°0°), Interviews, 
Jyotsna Chatterjee, former President, Joint Women s Programme, Subhashim All, 
Vice-President, All India Democratic Women’s Association; Maimoona Mollah, 
Chair, Muslim Law Cell, All India Democratic Women’s Association, Mary 
Khemchand, former President, Young Women’s Christian Association. 

18 Contrast Verma (2002), Kader (1998), and Mahmood (1997) from Ameer All 

(1929), Mulla( 1968), and Fyzee( 1999). . , fITP 

19 Danial Latifi v. Union of India, 2001 (7) SCC 740; Shamim Ara v. State of U.P., 

20 'rimes of India , 30 August 2005; Interviews, Dr. Qasim Rasool Ilyas, Secretary, 
and Maulana Burhanuddin Sambhali, Head, Fiqhi Council, AIMPLB; Maulana 
Jalaluddin Umri, Vice-President, Jamaat-i-lslami; Maulana Abdul Wahab Khilji, 
President, All India Milli Council. 
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8 The rule of law and the rule 
of property 

Law-struggles and the 
neo-liberal state in India 

Nandini Sundar 


Indian Laws are a labyrinth of contradictory ideologies existing simul¬ 
taneously. Forest laws are essentially colonial and capitalistic in nature. The 
Directive Principles which amongst other things also relate to common prop¬ 
erty resources are, however, socialistic in orientation. Between these two i s 
sandwiched a liberal ideology embodied in the fundamental rights . . . Logic 
tells us that from contradictions one may derive any proposition, both true 
and false, valid or invalid. The truth of logic is fortuitous for Indian laws 
because it demonstrates that, given sufficient ingenuity, the country’s jurists 
can protect their laws in favour of justice; there is sufficient elasticity to inter¬ 
pret them in ways leading to fairness. But it also demonstrates that the very 
fluidity can spell disaster for these laws; it can allow vested interests to alter 
them in favour of injustice. 

(C. Singh 1986: ix) 

As India enters a new economic phase , 1 the relation between the contested 
ideological imperatives of law and the economic structure has acquired new 
dimensions. In other ways, however, law-making in India continues a colonial 
tradition of oscillation between the promotion of market capitalism and the 
protection of particular identities (Washbrook 1981). This paper seeks to 
explore the tension as well as the creativity in law-making made possible by 
the combination oUcolonial laws and a constitutionally democratic state. 
Both the dominant capitalist class and ‘people’s movements’ representing 
peasants and workers have an interest in working on the state to change 
existing laws, but often to quite different ends. 

v^flie wave of capitalist intensification in India today bears a remark¬ 
able resemblance to a late nineteenthth to early twentieth century phase of 
colonial expansion. Both are marked by what Marx has called primitive 
accumulation , 2 or what David Harvey describes in the current context as 
‘acciunulation by dispossession’ to signal both its on-going nature and the 
extension of the phenomena to include privatisation, commodification, 
financialisation and redistribution upwards (Marx 1983: 669; Harvey 2003). 
Then, as now, law has played a critical role, becoming an ‘instrument of the 
theft of the people s land' (Marx 1983: 678). While laws relating to special 
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economic zones and mining are seen as enabling a new land grab today, it 
is not coincidental that both the Indian Forest Act (1878) and the Land 
Acquisition Act (1894) were frame d during jhe earlier penodofcoloma 
expansion. While the Land Acq u isitibh^AcTdeaTs 'mainTywTnTprivate land 
and property’, the Forest Laws deal with 'the regulation and acquisition ol 
common property’ (Singh 1986: 10). Both acts have, throughout their history, 

acted to expropriate the property rights of the poor. 

On the other hand, just as colonial laws promoting private property in land . 
led to massive land alienation among adivasis and subsequent rebellions, , 
forcing the colonial government to enact countervailing protective legislation, i 

the Land Acquisition Amendment Bill 2007 (97 of 2007) (henceforth LA 
Bill) aridThe Rehabilitation and Resettlemen t Bill 2007 (98 of 2007) (hence¬ 
forth R&R Bill) arenTTeTTded to pacify themassive unrest of the twenty-hrst 
century. Across the country, land acquisition for private companies or large 
infrastructural projects like dams, highways or defence establishments, has 
been strongly resisted by affected communities, and in many cases, is being 
pushed through with brute force. News of the arrests, beatings and injuries 
suffered rarely finds its way into the local or national newspapers or television 
channels, except when deaths are involved, and even then, it barely makes 
the front page before disappearing into the oblivion of the Indian judicia 
system. 1 Mindful of this violence lurking beneath the surface, the statement 
of objects and reasons in the R&R Bill 2007 notes: 


.j'Rrovision of public facilities or infrastructure often requires the exercise 
of powers by the State for acquisition of private property leading to 
displacement of people, depriving them of their land, livelihood and 
shelter, restricting their access to traditional resource base and uprooting 
them from their socio-cultural environment. These have traumatic, psy¬ 
chological and socio-cultural consequences on the affected population 
which call for protecting their rights, in particular of the weaker sections 
of the society, including members of the Scheduled Castes, the Scheduled 

Tribes, marginal farmers and their families. 

(Rehabilitation and Resettlement Bill 2007) 


. | n terms, then, of their underlying structural logic promoting private capitalist 
' ownership of land, as well as in their ameliorative effects, post-liberalisation 
legislations like the Land Acquisition Amendment Bill continue to span the 
same ideological spectrum as their colonial and immediately post-colonial 
predecessors. Yet_there is a critic al diffej c^fi^bg(wgen.ibe. current jegal 
moment and the colonial.and1 gosFcqionial p^sts. True, colonial laws were 
never straightforward assertions of power, 5 but in the current period of liber¬ 
alisation, the law has a far more critical place and relation to the balance of 
forces that make up the polity. The struggle today is as much a struggle 
between laws, as people seek to defend rights enshrined in earlier laws 
aaainst new legislation that seeks to diminish these as privileges or deny them 
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altogether, or make fresh laws to reflect the democratic aspirations of a 
post-colonial age. In other words, ‘legal mobilisation’ is an important part of 
social mobilisation in a way it has rarely been before. 6 It is also waged across 
a broader terrain than in 1865 or 1878, including public demonstrations, 
political parties and their need for votes, parliamentary committees, and the 
media, signalling at once, a more rights-based refashioning of the public 
sphere from below, as well as the way in which public participation is increas¬ 
ingly circumscribed by legal expertise. The adivasi rebels of the late nine¬ 
teenth and early twentieth centuries never sat in the offices of advocates to 
frame their political strategies; their counterparts today often end up doing 
so. Business leaders also exercise a stronger voice in lawmaking than they did 
in the colonial period. But the peculiar difference in the post-liberalisation 
period is that they are no longer content just funding or lobbying political 
parties to enact legislation that favours capital - they have taken to becoming 
parliamentarians themselves. 7 

Debating the rule of law 

In his acutely perceptive summary of two centuries of the ‘rule of law’ in 
natural resources in India, Pathak writes wryly: 

We recognize that the colonial officials could congratulate themselves for 
having introduced the ‘rule of law’ by constructing India’s past. An asser¬ 
tion that there was no ‘rule of law’ in colonial India is from the vantage 
point that coloniality is behind us, and India is a democratic republic 
with a modern Constitution. It is from the vantage point that India is 
supposed to have ‘rule of law’ that one laments at the contemporary 
‘crises of the Indian legal system’ (Baxi 1982). 

(Pathak 2002:170) 

But overloaded courts, corrupt judges and the organisational malaise of the 
Indian legal system apart, if the rule of law is meant to stem from a demo¬ 
cratically self-conferred Constitution, there is still a long way to go to translate 
the constitutional impulse into the legal system. K.G. Kannabiran points out 
that many of the laws India inherited were designed not for citizenship but for 
subjecthood; and the interpretation accorded to them by the courts ignores 
the aspirations of the freedom struggle or the thinking that animated the 
members of the Constituent Assembly (Kannabiran 2004: 22). 

The debate over the ‘rule of law’ in India today, then, needs to take into 
account the aspirations and identities that ordinary people and social move¬ 
ments bring to it. This article seeks to explore the conflict in substantive 
interpretations of the rule of law and the ways in which diverse publics engage 
with the law. More specifically, 1 take up the issue of property rights, and look 
at the different ways in which they are connected to the rule of law. One 
powerful group - the World Bank and pro-liberalisation reformers - defines 
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the rule of law in terms of property rights, assuming that legal environments 
which honour private property rights and contracts will promote government 
legitimacy. In general, however, the notion of property that underlies sue 
attempts is restricted to corporate private property, rather than a broad range 
that might include people’s property in common resources or state property. 
On the other hand, across the country, people are seeking to protect their 
property rights against encroachments by industry and large development 
projects. The recently passed Scheduled Tribes and Other Traditional Forest 
Dwellers (Recognition of Forest Rights) Act, 2006, is an attempt to protect 
and restore the property rights of forest dependent peoples on forest land. 
For all these people too, the protection of property and tenure is critical to 
the rule of law, yet the way in which they think about property is different 
from the way in which neo-liberal reformers see it. Villagers see their property 
not just in terms of individual but also community rights, an instrument 
meant to meet livelihood needs and not profit (though the latter is not 
excluded). For adivasis, the land they own is not part of a market in land and 
other resources, but is instead something they defend against the logic of the 
market. Indeed, the aspirations of many rural communities legally to control 
and manage their commons collectively are directly at variance with the 
Bank’s notion of growth through the private sector. Were the property rights 
of the poor to be guaranteed today, many of the reforms that the Bank 

proposes would be difficult to implement. 

Who makes law and the style of law-making is also at issue - while the Bank 
encourages the drafting of laws either through its own ‘experts’ or through 
conditionalities, the Forest Rights Act (like the Employment Guarantee Act) 
are both recent and unique examples of attempts to make laws through mass 
participation. Both these laws have involved people repeatedly turning up in 
large numbers at tahsil headquarters, in state capitals, or the corner of Jantar 
Mantar in Delhi, the officially mandated ‘protest spot’, to stake their claim 
to democratic participation and to demand the passage of laws. Links with 
parliamentarians have been developed, overcoming to some extent, the alien¬ 
ation that many were beginning to feel from the formal structures of electoral 
democracy. The laws thus produced may not be legally perfect, as one lawyer 
who works closely with the Bank and government to draft laws complained, 
but they carry democracy much further than the most tightly framed 
enactment, and restore Parliament to its place as chief legislative body. 

Even where organisations are not trying to push entirely new legislation 
but simply responding to changes in existing legislation, debates about laws 
are not just about the nitty-gritty of the clauses, but about the entire political 
framework, and the particular manner in which the ‘rule of law’ is embedded 
in the polity. While the government posts all legislative Bills on its website 
as part of pro-forma consultations, 10 people’s organisations demand more 
serious engagement. As a memorandum by people s movements to a Stand¬ 
ing Committee of Parliament pointed out in response to the LAA and 
R&R Bills: 
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A consensus that has emerged clearly through the long history of struggle 
as well as discussion and debate regarding displacement and develop¬ 
ment, is that concerns regarding development planning, land, acquisition 
and resettlement and rehabilitatiorL are intrinsically linked with one 
another and cannot be addressed in isolation. Resettlement and rehabili¬ 
tation cannot be addressed by bringing on a Bill or Policy which doesn’t 
address the root causes of displacement. Therefore, for several years 
now, the demand from people’s movements across the country has been 
to promulgate a comprehensive legislation on Development Planning, 
No enforced displacement, and Just rehabilitation. Unfortunately this 
long standing demand of people’s movements has been ignored yet again 
through these two Bills . . . 

We are unable to understand why the Government is bringing on yet 
another draft, ignoring the whole process of consultations which has 
happened till now instead of taking it forward. It is also our view that the 
draft approved by the National Advisory Council (NAC) in 2005 should 
be the basis for any further process of consultation. This would save us 
from repeating the long process, which major networks and hundreds of 
organizations in the country have already gone through. 11 

In the following sections, I explore these differences in more detail. 

The Tule of law’ in an age of liberalisation: 
a World Bank perspective 

The rule of law in its classic liberal version indicates the presence of a legal 
system which is predictable, stable, universally applicable and neutral between 
parties, sovereign in its own sphere such that even governments or majorities 
are subject to the rule of law (suggesting a separation of powers and judicial 
review) and unique, employing a mode of reasoning that distinguishes it from 
other spheres of social control. In some versions, the Law must also have an 
element of natural justice to it, in order to be followed (Fuller 1964; Maravall 
and Przeworski 2003; Shapiro 1994). 

In recent years, creating or enhancing the rule of law has become a signifi¬ 
cant part of the international donor discourse, particularly, but not only in 
‘transition’ economies like the former Soviet Union. 12 Legal and institutional 
reforms are seen as basic to economic reform. Much of the focus is on how 
to bring law-making processes and institutions more in keeping with ‘mature 
market economies’, and encourage the kind of predictability and stability 
that investments require. The World Bank’s 2004 publication. Initiatives in 
Legal and Judicial Reform , slips in private sector promotion into the very 
definition of the rule of law: ‘The rule of law requires transparent legislation, 
fair laws, predictable enforcement, and accountable governments to maintain 
order, promote private sector growth, fight poverty, and have legitimacy. 
Legal and judicial reform is a means to promote the rule of law’. Describing 
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the Bank’s work in the field oflaw reform, the document notes that initially, 
the Bank focused primarily on assisting countries through law reform, helping 
them to develop legal environments that encouraged local and foreign private 
investment including stable and predictable systems to protect and honor 
property and contractual rights’ but went on to judicial reforms as a means 
of implementing the laws. . . „ , 

The Bank’s vision of the rule oflaw has been taken up enthusiastically by 
economists like Bibek Debroy, who begins his essay on anachronistic and 
contradictory laws in India, asking ‘Is the present legal system conducive to 
market-based behaviour?’ (Debroy 2001), In the standard neo-liberal theory 
of legal reform, transparency and simplicity (as in tax laws) enable corporates 
to be more law abiding; the rule of law frees private entrepreneurs from the 
shackles of state discretion and arbitrary power; hard-won social and polit¬ 
ical rights (labour laws or laws against land alienation) are mere lmpedimen s 
to successful enterprise; and private enterprise alone is a guarantee of rights 

in the long run. . . r j3 

While formal legal rationalism is clearly conducive to capitalism, the 
equation of privatisation with transparency and efficiency does not adequately 
address the particular trajectory of capitalism in India. To the extent that 
liberalisation involves fiscal concessions in SEZs, or sweetheart deals, libera - 
isation does not depend on the absence of state discretion. In the Balco (and 
Modern Foods) disinvestment, the Employees Unions charged the arbitrary 
and non-transparent fixation of the reserve price’, while m the Karnataka 
Cogentrix case, the CBI found several grounds to cast suspicion on the deal 
(Bhushan 2004). As Prashant Bhushan and others have pointed out in the 
post-liberalisation period particularly, the Supreme Court, which is charged 
with upholding the rule oflaw, has been selective in its response to petitions 
on disinvestments and privatisation, preferring to treat this as a prerogative 
of executive decision-making. On the other hand, it has intervened closely 
in environmental cases affecting a middle-class public, including in over 2,000 
cases affecting forest management, in which it has little expertise (Bhushan 
2004- Ramanathan 2008; Upadhyay 2007). While ordering slum demolitions 
is seen as a way of upholding city laws on zoning, violations of statutory 
obligations like providing affordable housing for the poor are never penalised 
(Ramanathan 2006). 

There is no doubt that for many ordinary people, market transactions and 
simpler laws would be vastly preferable to the range of illicit collusions and 
rent-seeking behaviours that ‘socialist’ discretion promoted. The poor need 
legal clarity as much as the rich. Sudha Vasan, for example, points out that 
lac and tussar cultivation in Jharkhand, potentially a major income earner 
for villagers, is hampered by the absence of clear-cut laws permitting the 
rearing of worms on forest land (Vasan 2005). On the other hand, given the 
multiple ways that poor people create spaces for survival, grey zones of 
illegality in which state functionaries can be bribed to enable livelihood prac¬ 
tices are often more enabling for the poor than simple transparent laws that 
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disenfranchise them (Holston 1991). The stakes are not merely procedural 
ease, but democratic substance. 

In terms of law-making, the World Bank has clear prescriptions. The Bank’s 
Initiatives in Legal and Judicial Reforms states that, ‘Lending operations for 
capacity building and institutional development often included components 
related to legal reform. In other operations, such reforms were stipulated as 
conditions or components of structural adjustment programs supported by 
Bank financing’. 15 As Videh Upadhyay points out in a paper on participatory 
irrigation management in India, increasingly law-making is being done in 
project mode as part of technical assistance projects across the country, with 
experts hired for the law, leading to a ‘hollowing-out’ of governments and 
legislatures (Upadhyay 2009:140). This is also entirely in keeping with the 
trend of hiring consultancy companies like McKinsey and Arthur D’ Little 
to prepare the vision documents of states in India, such as the Jharkhand 
Vision 2010. While the Bank’s ‘lessons learned’ include a need to be sensi¬ 
tive to local environments and conduct legal and judicial reforms through 
a participatory framework, in general it prioritises transplantation of best 
practices and market-friendly laws from elsewhere. 

Defending land in Jharkhand*against alienation and acquisition 

In this section. I look at how the poor view the rule of law, and the obstacles 
they face in using the law to defend their right to property, including the 
routine violations oflaw by the government. Using the example of Jharkhand, 
I show how its people, adivasis in particular, draw on past histories, notions 
of ‘custom’ enshrined in local tenure laws, as well as constitutional principles, 
judgements, international conventions and so on to frame arguments about 
natural law, to face the onslaught of the corporate state. Both the modern 
state and capitalist system assume a certain legal personality whereby each 
person owns her/himself. However, insofar as people are not ‘free labour’ but 
attached to various identities, what is at stake is the substantive rationality 
of the law. 

While there are several commonalities across states in terms of the import¬ 
ance attached by adivasis to laws against land alienation, 16 laws occupy 
a special important space in the Jharkhandi political imagination. 17 The two 
tenure laws that govern the state, the Chotanagpur Tenancy Act (CNTA) 
1908 and the Santhal Parganas Tenancy Act (SPTA) 1949 are both seen 
as products of popular struggle, 18 and as ‘victories’ rather than as what was 
referred to earlier in the legal anthropology literature as ‘imposed law’. 19 

Both the CNTA and SPTA prohibit the transfer of adivasi land to non- 
adivasis. 20 Both CNTA and SPTA also recognise customary rights to com¬ 
munity resources within the village record of rights, and give the village 
headman power to assign ‘wastes’ to needy individuals for cultivation. At 
numerous - meetings on displacement, the politically active citizenry of 
Jharkhand bring up the provisions of the CNTA and SPTA to mark their 
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claim to community property, while in villages across the state people say that 
their rights are recorded in their tenure acts, even if they don t know precisely 
what these acts contain. Indeed, so strong is the community claim to property 
that the 1976 revisional survey of Ranchi district was stopped because 
of Mundari Khuntkattidars (in such villages land is assumed to be held in 
common by members of the lineage which founded the village) demanding 
that the name of the village head be entered as the first proprietor in t e 
land records, instead of the government. This would have implied that the 
Mundari Khuntkattidars were not tenants of the government, exercising 
their rights on its sufferance, but proprietors (Upadhya 2005). 

In practice, however, neither the CNTA or SPTA have been much protec¬ 
tion against land acquisition, and in one estimate, as much as seven per cent 
of the state’s population has been displaced for various schemes, including 
dams, national parks and defence establishments, over the period 1951 to 
1995 of which a disproportionate number have been adivasis (Ekka and Asif 
2005). A 1996 amendment to the CNTA reduced the number of reasons for 
which land could be transferred but allowed for acquisition for industrial use 
or mining (sec 49). Given the growing importance of mining and industry 
as a cause of land acquisition in the state, this is a major re-writing of the 
intent of the act. 21 In the Santhal Parganas, the courts ruled that the Land 

Acquisition Act was kinder than the SPTA.*' 2 

Even the limited defence of property embodied in these acts is under threat 
from two forces in the main: land alienation in the context of growing urban¬ 
isation, and land acquisition. In both cases, the range of people s movements 
and NGOs demanding better implementation of the existing laws are pitted 
against a constituency of urban residents, political elites, industrial forces, 
and a very small, but significant, adivasi middle class, which supports the free 
purchase of land. 23 

At numerous meetings on land law held in both Ranchi, the capital oi 
the state as well as of the Chotanagpur area, and Dumka, the capital of the 
Santhal Parganas, local tribal elites, lawyers and other townspeople have 
used the contradictions and loopholes in the land laws to call for a number of 
changes, ostensibly to benefit the poor/ 4 The lack of a market in tribal land, 
they argue, leads to adivasis getting one-third of the prices that non-adivasis 
get for similar lands. Due to rapid urbanisation, lands around Ranchi, 
Jamshedpur and other towns are becoming unfit for agricultural purposes, 
and should be allowed to be sold, mortgages should be more easily available 
and conversion to non agricultural uses should be more easily allowed 
to enable adivasis to become self employed in non-agricultural activities 
(Sharan 2005). 

The charge in favour of land acquisition is led by the government in the 
form of the Jharkhand Vision 2010 which focuses on export-led agriculture, 
major and medium irrigation schemes rather than small schemes, aruTthe 
Jharkhand Industrial Policy 2001. and in this it is assisted by a multiplicity 
of laws which co-exist with the tenurial laws. 25 The Industrial Policy aims 
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at making Jharkhand an 'investor friendly 5 state by providing various con¬ 
cessions and government help for industrialists: for instance, by acquiring 
land for private industrial estates and making it available at acquisition cost 
(Sec 6.4) and creating a land bank in each district for easy identification of 
available government land. It also proposes to create 'special economic zones’ 
such as a 5 km stretch on either side all along the 160 km long Jamshedpur- 
Ranchi highway. There is no mention in the policy that this is a Scheduled 
area, which is meant to preserve adivasi lands in their possession. 

In order to industrialise, the government is willing to violate every rule in 
the book, and the courts have played along. Public hearings, mandated under 
the environmental impact assessment notification (EIA Notification) of the 
Ministry of Environment and Forests (MoEF), issued under the Environment 
(Protection) Act, 1996, as well as the 'consent’ required of gram sabhas under 
the Panchayats (Extension to Scheduled Areas Act), 1996, are repeatedly 
emerging as sites for chicanery. 26 Take the following example of a public 
hearing for the acquisition of land in Pachuwara block of the Santhal Par¬ 
ganas, for a joint venture company Panem Coal Mines Ltd. formed by the 
Punjab State Electricity Board and a private company, Eastern Minerals 
Trading Agency (EMTA) for captive coal mining. 27 When the villagers came 
to know of the coal mining plans in 1999, they resisted, refusing to allow the 
authorities to build quarters for their staff, writing letters to the district 
authorities, chief minister, MPs and so on, invoking the Santhal Pargana 
Tenancy Act, and holding gram sabha meetings where they decided to oppose 
the project. In the meantime, representatives of Panem and EMTA tried to 
buy off some of the youth, even as the village leaders were arrested. Villagers 
protested against the official re-writing of village democracy: 

In the minutes (of the Environmental Impact Assessment Public Hearing) 
it is recorded that one Jhumu Paharia of village Singdhahari expressed 
happiness about the environment plan and demanded basic necessities. It 
now transpires that there is no villager (raiyat) in village Singdhahari 
by name Jhumu Paharia. This was supported by the affidavit dated 
25.7.2005 of Shri Manjhi Tudupthe Headman of the said village 
Singdhahari to this effect which was placed on record before the High 
Court. The purported minutes of the public hearing further state that 
Ramji Tudu of village Taljhari, Baldev Tudu of village Bishnupur and 
Anant Kumar Murmu of Pachwara also welcomed the environment 
plan. It appears that there are no such persons by the names of Ramji 
Tudu in village Taljhari or Baldev Tudu in village Bishnupur. This was 
confirmed by the affidavit dated 25.7.2005 of Chunda Hansda, the 
Headman of village Taljhari and the affidavit dated 25.7.2005 of Sukhdeo 
Hembrom of village Bishnupur to the above effect, which was placed on 
record before the High Court. Further, Anant Kumar Murmu does not 
have any land which is sought to be acquired for the purposes of mining 
by respondent no.3. Therefore, there was no occasion for Anant Kumar 
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M urmu to participate in the meeting or voice his views on the environment 
plan The affidavit dated 25.7.2005 of Kornelius Hembrom, the Headman 
of village Pachwara to this effect was also placed on record before the 
High Court. Even the attendance sheet annexed with the proceedings 
did not indicate the presence of these persons viz., Jhumu Pahana, Ramji 
Tudu, Baldev Tudu or Anant Kumar Murmu. Interestingly, Pargana 
Murmu who is stated to have spoken, and whose presence is recorded 
in the attendance sheet, is an informant against the villagers in the false 
criminal cases foisted against the villagers. 


Despite this, the High Court dismissed their petition on the grounds 
that the state could invoke its power of eminent domain under the Land 
Acquisition Act, a clear indication if one was required, that legality and the 
property rights of the poor count for little against the right of the state. 


Establishing rights on forest land: the making of a ‘people’s act 

As against the process of law-making by the World Bank and Government 
two recent Acts, the Employment Guarantee Act 2004 and the Scheduled 
Tribes and Other Traditional Forest Dwellers (Recognition of Forest Rights) 
Act 2006, are testimony to the power of people's movements to participate in 
and push the legislating process. There are costs to this strategy (McCann 
2004- 514) and a great deal of organisational effort, time and money is 
invested in enabling the passage of laws that may not have the expected 
practical outcome. Yet the symbolic gains are at least as important to the 
process, in terms of establishing new discourses of rights, or ‘^shaping law 
... to fit shifting visions of need and circumstance (McCann 2004. 508). 
According to an activist who worked hard for the passage of the Forest 
Rights Act, Shankar Gopalkrishnan, ‘both laws are premised on the notion 
that the right to livelihood- even where it seems to simply be a property right, 
as in the forests - is not in fact a right in the liberal, legal sense at all. It is, 
rather a shorthand phrase for the collective struggle over resources. It is a 
right whose exercise in a capitalist and unequal society is impossible without 

collective organising'. 29 . r 

The Forest Rights Act aims to redress the ‘historical injustice to the forest 
dwelling Scheduled Tribes’ by recognising their property rights to land, as 
well as non-timber forest produce, and the community right of control and 
management which was appropriated by the forest department: 

An Act to recognise and vest the forest rights and occupation in forest 
land in forest dwelling Scheduled Tribes and other traditional forest 
dwellers who have been residing in such forests for generations but whose 
rights could not be recorded; to provide for a framework for recording 
the forest rights so vested and the nature of evidence required for such 
recognition and vesting in respect of forest land.' 0 
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The origins of the Act lie in the faulty settlements in place in adivasi areas. 
While zamindars were compensated for land, including in some cases forest 
land, which was taken from them, thousands of adivasis were evicted from 
their homes and villages, and these were absorbed into reserve forests. In 
some cases, the process of forest demarcations was initially carried out using 
armed forces. 31 In many places, lands were never surveyed and later arbitrar¬ 
ily declared forest land, leading to disputes between the revenue and forest 
department, quite apart from disputes between people and the forest depart¬ 
ment. 32 As a result of such sleight of hand, the forest department came into 
the ownership of some 26 per cent of the land across the country, and 
acquired the right to evict ‘encroachers’. 

In 1990, the Ministry of Environment and Forests issued six guidelines to 
deal with disputes over ‘encroachments 5 and forest villages, but these were 
never implemented. In the meantime, more and more cases concerning forests 
across the country were drawn into the judicial orbit, joining what has become 
an omnibus case in the Supreme Court of India called the ‘Godavarman case 5 
(Rosencranz and Lele 2008). Adivasi rights to property were now caught 
between the interpretations of the Court and the Ministry, 33 and a monitoring 
committee constituted by the Supreme Court, 34 whose draconian recom¬ 
mendations included banning all future regularisation, even allowing for 
the possibility of ‘excessive use of force, un-provoked firing, and atrocities 
punishable under the SC/ST Atrocities Act’ in the process of eviction. 

It was at this point that the Campaign for Survival and Dignity (henceforth 
Campaign), was formed as an umbrella organisation of adivasi organisations 
and concerned individuals. Public mobilisation then compelled the Ministry 
in October 2002 to ask states to constitute joint committees of revenue, forest 
and tribal welfare officials to settle disputed cases but for an entire year, little 
action was taken. However, given the importance of the issue to the adivasi 
vote and the fact that elections were due in 2004, land rights to the adivasis 
soon became an integral part of every party’s manifesto. The NDA regime 
rediscovered the issue just before the 2004 Lok Sabha elections, but its efforts 
were stayed by the Supreme Court. After the UPA came to power, it asked the 
Ministry of Tribal Affairs (MOTA) to draft a bill to regularise adivasi lands, 
as part of its commitment in its Common Minimum Programme. 

In part, the UPA Government’s concern to enact legislation in favour 
of the property rights of adivasis was because of the perception that this 
would check Naxalism, 35 in part because the Campaign was able to exploit 
the spaces created by the National Advisory Council headed by Sonia 
Gandhi, and in part because of enthusiastic and capable officers in the Minis¬ 
try of Tribal Affairs, who were determined to fulfil the mandate of their 
ministry. The initial draft of the legislation was put together in a technical 
support group, which had members of the Campaign, in addition to official 
representatives. 36 

The Bill soon ran into trouble, both from wildlife conservationists and the 
Ministry of Forests. Conservationists pitched it as a conflict between ‘tigers 
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and tribals’, predicting the end of all forest cover and wildlife as tnbals and 
vested interests carved up the forests between themselves. Ironically they 
used the notion of adivasi community ownership to argue that they should 
not get rights to land, since this would ‘introduce’ alien notions of private 
ownership. The Ministry of Environment and Forests feared loss o f contro 
over its domain to the Ministry of Tribal Affairs. As initially drafted, the Bill 
gave the primary power to determine forest rights to a village assembly, invok¬ 
ing for the first time, the use of oral evidence as proof of occupation - doing 
away with the tyranny of incomplete forest and land records maintained by a 
rent-seeking bureaucracy. The Bill was referred to a parliamentary commit¬ 
tee, many of whose members were adivasi MPs, and here a combination o 
successful lobbying by the Campaign and several other adivasi or forest 
dwellers organisations, 37 with help from the Parliamentary Left, ensured tha 
the Bill went through and was enacted at the very end of December 2006. In 
early 2007, a forest rules committee was constituted, with a majority of non¬ 
official members, under the chairpersonship of Mr Sankaran, a remarkable 
retired civil servant with wide acceptability among people s movements as 
well. These rules went through several official hoops before being finalised by 
the Ministry of Law. but then again there was a long and unexplained delay, 
while the wildlife lobby redoubled their efforts to stop the rules from coming 
into force Personal connections to the Gandhi family led to a two-member 
committee of conservationists, Valmik Thapar and M.K. Jiwrajka, being 
set up to revise the rules, which finally came into effect in January 2008, 

radically transformed. r +u 

While the making of the Act (and the rules) was unprecedented for the 
extent to which it involved non-officials in the drafting, deciding on the com¬ 
position of such committees (and committees which wall in turn overrule 
earlier committees) is a government prerogative, which means that popular 
participation is carefully constrained by governmental approval. At the same 
time, public pressure peeps through in the multiplicity of issues addressed. 
In some ways this reflects an amateur enthusiasm, with people’s organisations 
feeling that if there is just one chance to draft a law, everything possible 
should be fitted intuit. On the other hand, it also reflects the diversity 
of problems that villagers face and to which they want solutions. The Act 
can be criticised for upholding a vision of subsistence ethics and village dem¬ 
ocracy, but at the same time, it casts into relief the individualist assumptions 
of other acts. 

The Campaign and other adivasi organisations repeatedly mobilised on the 
streets in Delhi, in state capitals, holding ‘jail bharo andolans ’ (‘fill jail’ move¬ 
ments), running an active email group to discuss clauses of the Act and its 
rules, and meeting frequently to discuss strategy. The idea was not just to get 
the Act passed, but ensure that it would more likely get implemented, if 
people knew about it and ‘owned’ it. One of the most spectacular demonstra¬ 
tions was held by the Gondwana Ganatantra Party, a relatively new Gond 
political party which had won seats in the Madhya Pradesh elections, and 
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which brought some 20,000 people to Delhi. Sadly, little of this was covered 
in the national press, which tends to cover middle-class demonstrations against 
reservations and the like as if they were part of a huge democratic movement 
while ignoring the protests of the poor, even when they run into hundreds of 
thousands. All this mobilisation involved a huge sacrifice on the part of the 
poorest sections of India’s population, and the full time involvement of activ¬ 
ists to lobby with parliamentarians, parties, the media and a range of adivasi 
and environmental organisations to build support for the bill. The entire 
experience deserves a more detailed treatment by those who were intimately 
involved - the point here is simply to flag the possibility of popular involve¬ 
ment in law-making, the excitement and political potential this generates for 
democracy, the links it builds between parliamentary parties, people’s organ¬ 
isations, and the rote of multiple organisations like the courts and the media 
in the enactment and implementation of law. It is also to note the enormous 
efTorl it involves, which precludes more such acts being taken up by people’s 
organisations. 

To summarise, while every Act is ultimately a product of government bur¬ 
eaucracies, reflects the state’s imperatives at a point in time (e.g. to check 
Naxalism), and is subject to the acceptance of government officials at differ¬ 
ent levels if it is to be implemented, there are interstices through which people 
can express their legislative power. The making of the forest rights act also 
helps to disaggregate the state, bringing out the tensions between different 
ministries on the Forest Rights Act, the different interpretations of the law 
at different levels (Supreme Court, CEC, and the Ministry) and differential 
willingness to enforce it; and the ability of subaltern groups to make use of 
different fora. At the time of writing, however, the fate of the Act continues 
to be in doubt, with the state governments bent on implementing it in time- 
bound fashion in programme mode (ignoring the ground-up clauses of the 
Act), and legal challenges to it from the wildlife lobby, hoping to achieve from 
a court with middle-class environmental concerns, what it could not through 
the political process. 

Conclusion 

As noted at the beginning of this chapter, the Indian legal system, like others, 
is inherently pluralistic, in more senses than one. 38 The history of the right to 
property in India is an excellent example of conflicting ideologies at work, 
and the manner in which those who were able to bring challenges to court 
influenced the course of future action. The fundamental right to property 
no longer exists, whittled away by subsequent amendments in the name of 
zamindari abolition, and bank nationalisation, in response to the Court’s 
refusal to go along with the socialist policies of the government (Austin 2000; 
J. Singh 2004). Even at the time the fourth amendment was being made in 
1956, which took compensation out of the realm of the court, there were 
dissenting voices in favour of small property owners, with the adivasi leader 
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Jaipal Singh arguing ‘that for the poor man’s sake compensation must be 
justiciable for the right to approach the courts is the most effective guarantee 
against executive tyranny’ (Austin 2000: 109). In the case of the 17th amend¬ 
ment (1964), which enlarged the 9th schedule to include more state laws on 
agrarian reform, thus freeing them from judicial review, ‘for both the com¬ 
munists and socialists, the "heart of the property issue was not ownership 
or none, but how much is enough?’ (Austin 2000: 105). Given that today, 
the sword of property-less socialism falls most heavily on those who are being 
displaced for large projects, whether irrigation or industry (Ramanathan 
2008), it might be useful to follow the lead of people’s movements, and in 
viewing property as a means of livelihood and a subject of struggle, rethink 
the fundamental right to property. In defining the rule of law as the rule of 
property, the definition of the Bank or the liberalising state is not entirely 
hegemonic. Nor is the process of law-making a foregone conclusion, to be 
forged on the basis of‘best practices’ transported by World Bank consultants 
from place to place. What 1 call ‘law-struggles’, including ordinary people’s 
attempts to define the rule of law in terms that meet their aspirations, and 
ensure that laws are observed, are likely to become an increasingly important 
part of Indian democracy in the post-liberalised phase. 

Notes 

1 The national newspapers report the globally acquisitive abilities of Indian com¬ 
panies, and the fact that India has the highest number of billionaires in Asia. 
Simultaneously, however, differentiation appears to be growing: an unacceptable 
27.5 per cent of Indians are still below the poverty line in 2004-5, albeit down 
from 36 per cent in 1993-94 (National Sample Survey Organisation for the 
Planning Commission 2007). The middle classes, on the broadest estimate, com¬ 
prise 26 per cent of the population in 1998—99, though what level of consumption 
this cohort is able to sustain is not clear (E. Sridharan 2004). 

2 ‘In the history of primitive accumulation, all revolutions are epoch-making that 
act as levers for the capitalist class in course of formation; but, above all, those 
moments when great masses of men are suddenly and forcibly torn from their 
means of subsistence, and hurled as free and “unattached proletarians on the 
labour-market/ (Marx 1983: 669) 

3 For instance, after the Kol rebellion of 1831-32, the colonial government passed 
the Bengal Regulation XIII of 1833, while the Chotanagpur Tenancy Act, 1908, 
was a product of the Birsaite rebellion at the turn of the century. Similarly in 
Bastar, after the 1910 rebellion, primarily against forest reservation, the colonial 
state reduced the amount of land being reserved, and in the 1930s introduced 
judicial reforms that gave more power to village councils (Sundar 2007). 

4 See for instance, police firings at Maikanch village in Rayagada district, Orissa, in 
which 3 people were killed protesting against land acquisition for bauxite mining 
(2001); at Tapkara in Ranchi district, Jharkhand in which 9 were killed protesting 
against the Koel Karo dam (2001); at the Khuga dam site in Churachandpur 
district, Manipur in which 3 were killed (2005); at Kalinganagar in Orissa, in 
which 12 were killed protesting against a Tata Steel Plant (2006); at Nandigram in 
West Bengal in 2007 in which some 15 were killed protesting against land acquisi¬ 
tion for a special economic zone. This is by no means an exhaustive list of recent 
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police firings related to land acquisition. The police usually claim that they were 
attacked first and forced to maintain law and order; this is contested by the human 
rights.groups who have conducted independent investigations into the incidents. 

5 For instance, in Akhileshwar Pathak’s work on the making of the Indian Forest 
Act, we see law making as the intricately forged outcome of local practices 
refracted through official perceptions and administrative calculations, including 
provincial demands for autonomy from the centre (Pathak 2002). 

6 For the term ‘legal mobilisation’ see McCann 2004; see also Comaroff and 
Comaroff 2006 for a discussion of ‘lawfare’ as the defining practice of neoliberal 
politics. 

7 In recent years, industrialists like Rahul Bajaj, Vijay Mallya, Naveen Jindal and 
others have got themselves elected to the Rajya Sabha. But, as Harish Khare 
points out, with the election of a Reliance executive, Parimal Nathwani as Rajya 
Sabha MP from Jharkhand, by MLAs defying their own party whips, ‘one more 
invisible line has been crossed’ in terms of the relation between political institutions 
and capital. ‘Managers across the political divide are squirming in helplessness 
in the face of the new assertive money power’ (Khare 2008). 

8 See, for instance, the criteria developed'for the way in which the legal structure 
relates to ‘economic freedom’ in India, in Debroy and Bhandari 2007. 

9 See Upadhya 2007: ‘a political entity (Joint Parliament Committee) not necessarily 
legally equipped, took up on itself to redraft the legislation seemingly more to 
cater to passion and political aspirations rather than the reason of law ’. 

10 A Public Information Bureau (P1B) Press Release of January 3 2008, posted on the 
Lok Sabha website invites comments form the public on the LAA and the R&R 
bills, by 15 January 2008, i.e. less than two weeks, http://pib.nic.in/release/release. 
asp?re!id = 34366 (accessed 28 March 2008). 

11 Memorandum by National Alliance of People’s Movements and others to Shri 
Kalyan Singh, Chairperson, Standing Committee on Rural Development, dated 
19 February 2008. 

12 See, for instance, the numerous pages on the World Bank site devoted to legal and 
judicial reform; on the rule of law and development, see http://goAvorldbank.org/ 
90TC3P5070; on law making as a part of law reform, see http://eo.worIdbank.org/ 
76G72GUQC0 (accessed 17 August 2008). 

13 For Weber, there were three ways in which formal rational systems facilitate capit¬ 
alism: by providing a stable set of rules for the protection of individual entitle¬ 
ments (property); promoting economic activity through particular techniques 
like the law of agency and negotiable instruments;-the intentional creation of rules 
designed to encourage particular forms of enterprise or economic organisation. 
For a summary, see Kronman 1983. 

14 See, for instance, in the Indian context, A. Gupta 1995; on socialist transparency 
elsewhere see Dunn 2004 

15 World Bank 2004. 

16 For instance, in discussions around the Forest Rights Act in Hyderabad, there w'as 
a concern that the Forest Rights Act in giving recognition to the rights of non- 
tribal traditional forest dwellers should not detract from the protective provisions 
of Regulation 1/70 of Andhra Pradesh. 

17 Bengal Regulation XIII of 1833 marked out the region that is now' (at least par¬ 
tially) Jharkhand as a distinct legal and political space in the form of the South 
West Frontier Agency. This state of exceptionalism was continued in the Scheduled 
Districts Act (Act XIV) of 1874, which also allowed for distinctive rules in these 
areas, and this in turn served as the basic form of the 5th Schedule. Not all areas 
in Jharkhand come under_the 5th Schedule. However, all of them are under the 
protection of one or the other of the Jharkhand specific tenancy acts, CNTA 
and SPTA. 
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18 In Jharkhand, rebellions include the Kol rebellion of 1831-32, the Santhal rebel¬ 
lion of 1855-57, the Sardar Mulki Larai (1858-95), the Birsa UIgulan of 1895- 
1900, the Tana Bhagat movement of 1914-20 and several subsequent struggles 
under the aegis of the Adivasi Mahasabha and the Jharkhand Mukti Morcha (see 
Areeparampil 2002; Tirkey 2002; Munda and Mullick 2003). 

19 For a debate on the ‘imposition of law’, see Burman and Harrell-Bond 1979; Starr 
and Collier 1989. 

20 Sec 46 of CNTA allows land transfers between adivasis in the same police thana, 
and between scheduled castes and OBCs to others of their category; Sec 20 of 
SPTA prohibits all land transfers, though it leaves room for a few exceptions. 

21 Jharkhand possesses 37 per cent of the total minerals of India, and in 2000-2001 
had an annual production of Rs 4,997 crores (GoJ 2003). 

22 SPTA (Sec 53) allowed for acquisition of land for ‘the purposes of mining, manu¬ 
facture or irrigation. ... or giving effect to any national policy of the Government’ 
(Sec 53). The raiyats were given a right to make objections, but the Deputy Com¬ 
missioner could overrule these, acquire the land and award such compensation as 
she/he thinks fit (Sec 53). However, the Patna High Court (Bodhinath Mishra v. 
State of Bihar 1969 PUR 373) struck down Sec 53 noting that the act was even 
more drastic than the Land Acquisition Act and violative of Article 14. Therefore, 
all Land Acquisition for development purposes in the Santhal Parganas was to be 
under the Land Acquisition Act 1894. 

23 This adivasi middle class consisting mainly of retired army officers, officials or 
politicians, however, works both ways - it is partly because of them that people 
have been able to resist expropriation. In Torpa, for example, retired army officers 
were in the leadership of the struggle against the Koel Karo dam. 

24 A book by the former Chief Minister of Jharkhand, Babulal Marandi, Greater 
Ranchi Kyon? (2003), makes the same points (cited in Ramesh Sharan, Report for 
UNDP 2004). 

25 In addition to the Land Acquisition Act of 1894, land can be acquired under other 
acts for mining, forest reservation or irrigation, such as the Coal Bearing Areas 
(Acquisition and Development) Act 1957 and the Atomic Energy Act 1962. 

26 In Nagarnar village in Chhattisgarh, when the gram sabha rejected the govern¬ 
ment’s proposal to take over their land for a steel plant, the authorities rewrote the 
minutes of the gram sabha meeting. (Bhargava 2002); see also the petitions by 
the Sangharsh Samiti, Belar, Lohandiguda, Bastar district and the Dantewara 
Bhumkal Samiti to the Chairman, National Commission for Scheduled Tribes, 
dated October 2006, complaining that gram sabhas in their villages were held, 
under Section 144 (prohibiting assembly) and that the villages were converted into 
virtual police camps. When villages tried to hold their own gram sabhas again 
in February 2007, negating the fraudulent consent obtained in these earlier gram 
sabhas, their leaders were arrested. Similar subversions of gram sabhas have been 
reported from Kashipur in Orissa, Amrapara in Jharkhand and elsewhere. See 
also ‘Shoddy ElAs at a glance’, Kalpavriksh, Pune, 2007. 

27 This involved the transfer of 1151.70 hectares of land comprising 674.2 hectares 
of agricultural land and around 400 hectares of forest land. 

28 Special Leave petition filed in the Supreme Court by the Rajmahal Pahad Bachao 
Andolan (pg 41-43). 

29 Gopalkrishnan 2007. 

30 Preamble to the Scheduled Tribes and Other Traditional Forest Dwellers (Recog¬ 
nition of Forest Rights) Act 2006. 

31 See Vasan 2005, op. cit., see also Nandini Sundar, Subalterns and Sovereigns, 
Delhi, Oxford University Press, 2006, on the suppression of the Bastar rebellion 
against forest reservation. 

32 The MP Forest Survey 2003 admitted that people’s rights had not been settled in 
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83 per cent of land declared forests, something the forest department was legally 
bound to do by the forest act. In Orissa, over 50 per cent of the ‘forest’ areas under 
revenue department control, several tracts of ‘deemed’ reserve forests, and lands 
above a ten degree slope (on which large numbers of adivasi families live and 
practice shifting cultivation) have never been properly surveyed and settled, thus 
denying thousands of people, mostly adivasis, property rights. See Campaign for 
Survival and Dignity 2003; Kumar 2007. 

33 In February 2002, the Court asked state governments to declare the extent of 
encroachments. Many states treated this request for statistics as a request for 
action, an erroneous impression which was strengthened by the MoEF’s May 3, 
2002 circular calling for a summary eviction of forest encroachments by September 
30. It cited the SC, although no eviction orders had yet been issued by the SC. 

34 On May 9 2002, the SC set up a Central Empowered Committee (CEC) to moni¬ 
tor its orders in the forest case. With three Ministry officials, two wildlife con¬ 
servationists, and no representative of forest dwellers, the committee was highly 
skewed. 

35 Ministry of Home Affairs, Press Release, April 27 2007, ‘Co-ordination Centre 
meeting on Naxalism held’: ‘On the developmental front, the States were advised 
to review their Resettlement and Rehabilitation policies on a priority basis. The 
need to put special focus on implementation of Backward Regions Grant Fund 
(BRGF), Panchayat (Extension to Scheduled Areas) Act, 1996 (PESA), NREGP 
and The Scheduled Tribes and other Traditional Forest Dwellers (Recognition of 
Forest Rights) Act, 2006 was emphasised.’ 

36 The Convenor of the Campaign, Pradip Prabhu, a long time lawyer, activist and 
one of the founders of the Kashtakari Sanghatan in Maharashtra, had success¬ 
fully won a judgement in the Supreme Court earlier that had enabled them to 
gain land rights in the area of the Kashtakari Sanghatan’s mobilisation, using 
similar principles. 

37 A full list of organisations and individuals who desposcd before it or sent letters 
is available in the JPC report. 

38 In this essay, I am not going into the debate about legal pluralism, on which there 
is a huge literature. 
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9 The terms of trade 

Competition and cooperation 
. in neoliberal North India 

Kriti Kapila 


The economic restructuring of the 1990s has arguably brought about signifi¬ 
cant changes in the values that organise politico-economic and everyday life 
in India. One of the most visible changes is the moral weight placed on 
market competitiveness - at one level signalled by the state’s own efforts at 
achieving global economic success. The second is the encouragement of 
homo-economicus, or the self-reliant and productive individual agent as the 
preferred subject of modern India. This paper explores the connections and 
the disconnections between an amplified ideology of market competitiveness 
and the emergence of homo-economicus. It argues that competitiveness and 
its other - cooperation - as organising values of everyday economic life have 
combined in new and unexpected ways in the differential emphasis placed 
on them by economic actors in the last 15 years. Mapping the rearrangement 
of the moral landscape allows for an investigation of how the success of 
state-initiated economic reforms is ensured and the ways in which these 
state-driven initiatives are perceived and negotiated at the local level. 

David Harvey has suggested that the neoliberal state needs nationalism 
to ensure the success of its economic reforms (Harvey 2005). He argues 
that forced to act as a competitive agent in the world market, the state mobil¬ 
ises nationalism by positing common goals, history and teleology because of 
the way in which neoliberal values of self-realisation and individual choice 
interlock with the state’s new role as a competitive agent in the world market 
(Harvey 2005: 85-86). Whilst in broad agreement with Harvey’s proposition, 
through my material I want to suggest that because the nation is never a given 
or even a shared set of ideals, the state and the citizenry often have competing 
understandings of history and teleology and of their respective roles within 
it. These competing understandings simultaneously work to disrupt the uni¬ 
formity and coherence of the neoliberal order as well as make for new forms of 
daily state presence and intervention. Contra Harvey, I argue that the values of 
individual choice and self-realisation are not created in a vacuum, but instead 
are given a public form as mutated versions of older values that were key to 
older and more established versions of nationalism. The newness of the moral 
landscape under neoliberalism is therefore not located in these values per se but 
in their newfound pre-eminence in the rearranged socio-economic landscape. 
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Furthermore, market acumen and market participation do not necessarily 
follow a given and implicitly evolutionist trajectory, or indeed a coherent 
narrative. As the paper demonstrates, economic restructuring in India has 
paradoxically blunted erstwhile trading capacities of certain agents, diminish¬ 
ing their entrepreneurial skills and capacities, forcing their withdrawal from 
the market and rendering them ever more reliant on state subsidies and wel¬ 
fare. At the same time, participating in world trade as individual competitive 
agents, and even as they become increasingly regulated and assessed by the 
norms of market-profitability, state-run corporations rarely conform to neo¬ 
liberal ideals or indeed practices. Instead, they mobilise collective solidarities 
often expressed in the idiom of kinship both to maximise entrepreneurial 
opportunity and to cushion the failure to come good on the new market- 
driven standards. Thus, the effects of neoliberalism have not only been less 
even or universal and have instead been remarkably different than anticipated 
in its own proclaimed telos, or indeed anticipated in Harvey’s analysis. 

The wool trade in north India forms the empirical context of this paper 
and here I focus on its two main agents in north India. The state-run 
Wool Federation of Himachal Pradesh is a corporation that is responsible 
for the regulation and the development of the wool trade in the province. 
An investigation of the Federation’s short history later in this chapter reveals 
that even under the changed economic regime it has had to continually nego¬ 
tiate the rules of the market alongside the demands of ‘kinship from other 
state institutions, at times to the detriment of its own market standing. I read 
this short biography of the Wool Federation against the relatively longer 
history of the political engagement of regional wool producers with state and 
market forces. The Gaddis, a pastoralist community in Himachal Pradesh 
have negotiated recent changes in the economic policies of the Indian state 
in their capacity as primary wool producers and traders of the region. What 
is common to both these agents of wool trade in the western Himalaya is 
the centrality, though shifting and differing, of the Gandhian model of 
self-sufficiency as economic nationalism that has a vital bearing on the way 
economic restructuring is operationalised and perceived at the local level. 

An examination of north Indian wool trade in recent years further high¬ 
lights that not all contexts of neoliberalism produce the self-same subject in 
every context. In India, despite a deepening neoliberal order, state-run trade 
and commerce organisations may not necessarily emerge as lean corporates 
due to a range of reasons, which include not just welfare demands placed 
on the state but equally demands of cooperation from other state organisa¬ 
tions. Thus, contradictorily, neoliberal principles such as self-regulation have 
produced stronger kinship ties between various state bodies, sometimes at 
the cost of producing competitive agency. On the other hand, ordinary 
citizens have not become self-regulating under neoliberalism per se. The 
self-regulating Gaddi is a subject of first its own mythical history, then that of 
anticolonial nationalism that subsequently consolidates as well as fractures in 
its participation in the project of citizenship and modernity. 


Competitive cooperation 

In the Western Himalaya, the Gaddis have traditionally been one of the 
foremost primary producers of wool. 1 They are a pastoralist group who live 
on either side of the Dhauladhar range of the Himalayas in Chamba and 
Kangra district of Himachal Pradesh. 2 Whilst a majority earn their livelihood 
from pastoralism, in recent years other forms of livelihood (notably wage 
labour and agriculture) have increasingly become popular amongst the 
younger generation of Gaddis. Despite these recent trends in livelihood pur¬ 
suits, pastoralism continues to structure the moral world of the community. 
The Gaddi myth of origin produces the Gaddi as the chosen pastoralist in 
this world a^s willed by divine forces. According to this myth, pleased by the 
choice of abode made by the first Gaddi ancestors, Lord Shiva created large 
herds of sheep and goats from the ash smeared on his body and promised 
them plenitude as long as they and their descendents continued to look after 
these animals. The synonymy of the community with pastoralism is etched 
indelibly in the Gaddi mind, public perception as well as official record. So 
strong has been the association between pastoralism and the Gaddis in the 
region that official records have sometimes classified herding families belong¬ 
ing to other communities (for example, the Kanets, a minor agricultural caste 
in the Bangahal region) as Gaddis (Saberwal 1999). The community until 
recently has been amongst the more prosperous and therefore more politic¬ 
ally visible of the rural population groups in the region. Thus the strong 
link between the past, plenitude and pastoralism is continually invoked by the 
Gaddis to direct their present politics. 

At least since the nineteenth century Gaddi pastoralism has been a critical 
part of the regional economy that includes agriculture, transhumance and 
trade (Bhattacharya 1995; Roy 2002; Saberwal 1999; Singh 1998). Apart from 
the herders’ vital contribution to agricultural productivity, the supply of and 
trade in commodities like wool, fodder, and medicinal herbs also relied on 
the long-distance mobility of the pastoralists in the region. The community 
was an important source of revenue for the pre-colonial and the colonial 
state and therefore a recipient of colonial patronage and grants in the form of 
customary rights in pastures across the region (Philimore 1982; Saberwal 
1999; Singh 1998). I have elsewhere dealt in detail with the history of Gaddi 
engagement with the colonial and postcolonial Indian state (Kapila 2008; 
forthcoming). Here, I discuss the dynamics of the wool-trade in order to 
explore how the recent threat to their main source of livelihood shapes 
or changes their relationship with or understanding of the Indian state 
post-liberalisation. 

Up until the early twentieth century, Gaddi pastoralists earned their living 
chiefly from the sale of meat. Wool sheared from their sheep made for a 
secondary part of their income. The two world wars increased the demand for 
wool and especially of woollen blankets and uniforms for use by the troops 
(Roy 2002), which provided a huge fillip to the Gaddi political economy 
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f Sineh 1998). The rise in wool prices made for a more generalised prosperity 
of the community and those who had large herds in particular became 
cash-rich as a consequence. A relative economic prosperity however did 
not necessarily make for an enhanced social regard, not least because o! 
the location of the community outside the caste-system. Nevertheless, the 
interlocking of the community’s well-established relationship with the state, 
their own political acumen and the electoral arithmetic that informs the post¬ 
colonial Indian polity has resulted in a greater visibility in the region, despite 
their relatively marginal status in the local society. ( 

Prior to the 1990s Gaddi traders (colloquially referred to as agents) 
bought wool from herders and sold to bigger wool merchants, wool-factory 
owners and government run small-scale and other industrial units manu¬ 
facturing blankets and woollen garments. This meant that some Gaddi 
traders had to travel to the wool market towns in the plains with their ware. 
Today, just as the time before the world wars is remembered for its hardship, 
this period is now remembered by most Gaddis as the time of plenitude. 
They reckon that they became prosperous because they knew the ways o 
control the market. ‘Tab market Itamari pakad mein tin (‘At the time the 
market was in our grip’), says Ishar Das. Ishar Das was generally regarded as 
an important wool ‘agent’ in the area around the village where 1 conducted 
fieldwork. He was a man in his late sixties, and had been a wool trader for at 
least four decades, he told me. In keeping with a usual division of labour in 
Gaddi families of his generatipn-set, Ishar became a wool trader whilst his 
brother looked after the family herd. 

If you were a good trader, and you had a good eye (agar nazar khari thi), 
then you could read the seasonal market well and could dictate an 
optimum price, or at least bargain better. If you were inexperienced or 
simply not good at your job, then you would leave your supplies with 
someone who was known to be astute (such as me) and leave it to them to 

gauge the right price for your stuff (maal). 

(Research interview, 7.12.2006; village Gadhiara, district Kangra) 

The price of wool in those days - and to a certain extent even today - 
depends on the length and the cleanliness of the fibre, and whether or not the 
dark fibre has been separated from the light one. Gaddi sheep are sheared 
three times a year, and it is generally the case that the autumn wool fetches 
the highest price because of the length, strength and softness of the fibre. 
‘But the quality of wool was not the only consideration in naming your 
price’ Daulati tells me. ‘It also required knowing how much the Rajasthanis 
were going to sell theirs for’. Wool producers from Rajasthan posed the 
biggest competition for the Gaddis because even though the wool from 
Rajasthan was (and is) considered a notch inferior in quality, it could easily 
command a fair share of the market because its lower price made it attractive 
for manufacturers that did not require finer fibre such as blankets and carpets. 
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‘But now you don’t need to be particularly intelligent to sell your wool. 
In some ways things are much easier now because the government fixes 
the price and we all sell to the government now at that fixed rate.’ It is ironic 
that such narratives replete with nostalgia for the seemingly ideal free-market 
conditions that dictated Gaddi fortunes speak of a time when there was a 
much stricter state regulation of the economy. 

But a simple demand-supply principle is not all that makes for this nostal¬ 
gia for erstwhile ideal market conditions. Another distinct memory centres 
on the physicality of the market itself. Many older herders remember going 
to trade in the market towns in the Kumaon region of the eastern Himalaya. 
Until the late 1970s, there-was no proper road link between India and Tibet, 
and legal and illegal trade relied on the use of pack animals. Older goats 
(2-3 years) that were past their prime for the purposes of meat were especially 
valued because of their agility and ability to traverse difficult terrain. Ishar 
Das said that he regularly sold these goats in the Kumaon market up until 
the mid-1980s when the road link was established. Even though Kumaon 
was very far to go on foot, he usually preferred to go himself instead of 
sending his ‘maaF (here animals as goods) with another trader. The region’s 
Ramnagar Mandi in those days was considered particularly exciting, not least 
because of the contraband goods from across the border. There would be 
something new each year, something that you had never seen before, for 
example colourful toys, shiny new watches and clocks, etc.’ Such markets also 
provided herders the opportunity to build personal links with people that 
were potentially vital for future trade. Today, most of our wool ends up in 
Panipat, Amritsar and Bikaner but we rarely go there ourselves.’ In addition, 
there is virtually no market left for older goats as pack animals. 

Gandhian commodity-chains 

Not only have markets transformed into distant and virtual realities, the 
trade route and the commodity chain in which Gaddi wool is inserted 
has radically altered in the last 15 years. It is this set of transformations that 
bring into sharp relief the extent to which the moral landscape of economic 
nationalism has been reorganised. Jalandhar, in the Punjab plains, was a 
place of prominence on the pre-liberalisation Gaddi trade map, for this was 
where the largest single buyer of raw wool was located. Khadi Bhandar 
is a state-run corporation that sells among other things, khadi - the unique 
home-spun cloth promoted by Gandhi as a symbol of self-sufficiency and 
self-reliance during the anti-colonial struggle. According to the older herders, 
most of the Gaddi wool bought by the Jalandhar branch of the Khadi 
Gram Udyog (or Khadi Village Industries Corporation) was used for the 
manufacture of blankets and woollen textile. Most herders preferred to sell 
their stock to Khadi Bhandar because of its usually competitive prices as well 
as guaranteed payments. But there was another reason, and that had to do 
with the symbolic value of khadi in Gaddi political economy. 
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Raunki, a herder in his late sixties, was categorical about the difference 
between ‘then’ and ‘now’. Jt is Gandhi, he said to me. Gandhi? I was puzzled 
at this unprovoked invocation of Gandhi in the midst of our conversation 
that had thus far centred on the more usual issues surrounding Gaddi eco¬ 
nomic fortunes, such as crashing wool prices, and the economic and physica 
hardship surrounding pastoralism, etc. In a manner reminiscent of Sha 1 
Amin’s (1984) succinct analysis of the figurative presence of Gandhi in 
nationalist life, Raunki said. 

Well, in those days everyone was committed to following Gandhi s condi¬ 
tions on which he got us our freedom (Jin sharton par azaadi dilayi). Sab 
Gandhi ka hukum manie the (everyone used to obey Gandhi’s orders). 
But today we seem to think we don’t need to follow them. And that is the 
difference between those times and now. 

What exactly were these conditions that Gandhi had laid out for the people 
of India to enjoy the freedom he had won for them, 1 asked. Self-rule and 
self-reliance, he said, citing swaraj and swadeshi, the two central tenets o 
Gandhi’s socio-economic thought, and went on to elaborate how the com¬ 
munity had remained faithful to both these Gandhian principles. Raunki 
went on to describe to me what appeared to be a Gandhian commodity-chain 
analysis According to his explanation. Gandhi did not mean self-reliance 
to be cultivated merely at the supra level but also at the micro, not just at 
the level of the nation (desh). and the village (gaanv ) but even that o t e 
community ( logjati). ‘We Gaddis were mostly self-sufficient’, he said. 

We had our own priests. We were our own food producers since someone 
or the other in the family worked the land. There were even some traders 
amongst us, but not enough to make us self-reliant ( atam-nirbhar ). 
Therefore more of us had to become our own merchants if we were to 
become a fully self-reliant community. 

Such a division of labour within the community pre-dated the Gandhian 
moment. Most clan histories recount an original ancestor who was one of 
three brothers, each of whom was respectively engaged in herding, trading 
and agriculture. But that this was one of the conditions of freedom, and at 
the same time the perception of a direct ‘command’ or order from Gandhi is 
what gave self-reliance as a value, as a telos, a certain unassailable force. 

Wool trade in those days was different not just in the way competition was 
arranged between the local traders, or indeed in the absence of imported wool 
in the market in the pre-liberalisation days but more fundamentally in 
the path it traversed and the connections it brought into being. Initiating a 
commodity-chain in consonance with the conditions laid out by Gandhi, 
_Gaddi herders used to send off their wool and rough yarn that was sheared 
and carded along the herding trails to the Khadi Bhandar in Jalandhar with 
one of their own ‘agents*. The Khadi Bhandar thereupon distributed this 
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Gaddi wool to various weaver-cooperatives in the region, for the manufacture 
of yarn, and/or woollen material. These cooperatives then sold the yarn and 
woollen material to wool factories for the manufacture of goods such as 
carpets, textile, blankets, etc. The Khadi Bhandar in turn bought some of 
these goods, especially blankets and rough woollen textile, for their own 
retail trade. The Bhandar sold them at a fair price, Raunki said, enabling 
these commodities to be within the purchasing power of the masses. Thus, 
according to the older generation of Gaddis, self-reliance helped everyone 
along this chain. Ishar explained, 

For as long as we were faithful to Gandhi’s conditions, we did well, and 
rightfully enjoyed the freedom he had got for us. Our contribution to 
the nation’s swaraj was to provide wool to the Khadi Bhandar. 1 preferred 
to sell my wool to the Khadi Bhandar in Jalandhar instead of the lala 
(merchant) from Panipat or Amritsar not just because they (the Khadi 
Bhandar) were trustworthy and offered a good price for our wool, but 
also because Gandhi da farmaan tha (it was Gandhi’s order). 

(Research interview, 7.12.2006; village Gadhiara, district Kangra) 

This was the way in which competition and cooperation were arranged in the 
pre-liberalisation economic life of the Gaddis. 

That khadi enjoyed a position of metaphoric pre-eminence within Gan¬ 
dhian thinking and world-view is well noted in scholarship (see Amin 1995; 
Cohn 1996; Skaria 2002; Tarlo 1996). What has seldom been documented is 
the everyday life of this metaphor, the symbol of a self-reliant economy, out¬ 
side the framework of anti-colonial nationalism. Focusing on the postcolonial 
life of khadi Dipesh Chakrabarty comments on the persistence of white khadi 
as de rigueur attire for politicians in India today. Even if their politics and 
practices have moved away from Gandhian ideals, he argues, this is not hypo¬ 
critical on the part of the largely corrupt politicians, as is often understood. 
Instead, he points out that the persistence of the wearing of white khadi 
amongst politicians signifies the trace of the ‘Gandhian semiotic’ in postcolo¬ 
nial public life in India (Chakrabarty 1999: 5). According to Chakrabarty 

the khadi that adorns the body of the ‘hypocritical’ Indian politician [is] 
a condensed statement of [the] tension between an untheorised and 
increasingly unacknowledged subject of colonial modernity - to which 
we now apply the collective appellation Gandhi - and the actual rapacity 
of Indian capitalism. For our capitalist practices promote values quite 
the opposite of those which Gandhian politics taught us to desire. Those 
desires have receded but not disappeared from Indian public life. 

(Chakrabarty 1999: 12) 

In trying to understand the herders’ location of difference between pre 
and post-liberalisation India in Gandhian self-sufficiency, I largely follow 
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Chakrabarty’s reading of this semiotic as one that is produced by the tension 
betwe en capitalism and sovereignty. But, instead of focus,ng on the traces 
of this tension in a public life made of politicians and media circulations 
1 attend to the utterances of herders that are evinced away rom P u 
political life and mass media. Is the invocation of self-reliance by the Gaddis 
an instantiation of the same Gandhian semiotic that Chakrabarty has out¬ 
lined - that is one produced by the tension between rampant capitalism and 
its resolutely indigenous binary of self-constraint? To be able to fully appreci¬ 
ate this one needs to pay attention to the next phase and to the ' nt ™^ uct, ° n 
of a new agent of the wool trade in Himachal Pradesh that unfolded in the 

economic restructuring of the early 1990s. 

Cooperative competition 

When it was first set up in 1988, the objective of the Wool Federation of 
Himachal Pradesh was to promote the formation of wool cooperatives 
amongst the province’s herding communities. 5 There was nothing exceptiona 
about these objectives at the time. As it may be recalled, the formation and 
promotion of cooperatives and state-run marketing corporations was a 
prime facet of state intervention in the economy in pre-liberalisation India. 
The purported objective of setting up of such bodies was to cohere a fair 
trade in goods and commodities at the provincial and national level, as well 
as with a view to securing a fair distribution network across the country. 
Inasmuch as these interventions were directed at ensuring distributive justice, 
thev were equally driven by a degree of overt political instrumenta ity. c 
setting up of the Wool Federation of Himachal Pradesh forms the di viding 
line along which Gaddi herders perceive a before and after. An organisation 
such as the Wool Federation therefore emerged within the populist economic 
and developmental strategies of the time that coalesced around poverty- 
reduction, economic swaraj and vote-bank politics (see Gupta 1999. )■ 

The objectives of cooperative production, fair trade and distribution di not 
necessarily produce their logical outcomes. Certainly, the Federation found 
the setting up of wool cooperatives amongst herders extremely difficult 
because of the very nature of sheep-rearing in the region. Herders (or sheep- 
rearers, as the Federation calls them) could not be organised into cooperatives 
at the village level because all large-scale sheep-rearers were pastoralists who 
held grazing rights in pastures in forest runs across the province. Organising 
wool cooperatives along respective pastures too was unfeasible because t e 
users of a pasture varied from year to year, depending on the permit-sharing/ 
renting arrangements between the herders. 6 Once the impossibility of ever 
achieving their original objective became apparent, the Federation changed 
course so that by 1995 they began to reincarnate themselves as a major buyer 
of rough wool from the Gaddi and other herders in the province. The timing 
of their change in tack roughly coincided with the inauguration of economic 
restructuring and ironically with a retreat of the state from certain economic 
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activities. As far as the herders were concerned this shift also coincided 
with the moment when the state began to withdraw subsidies on the pur¬ 
chase price of wool, arguably to keep in line with its commitment to the 
conditions of world trade regimes (Kapila forthcoming). The conversion of 
the Wool Federation from a cooperative-promoting society to a state-run 
marketing body is significant, not least because it complicates the picture 
of the withdrawal of the state from key sectors under neoliberalism, to which 
1 will return later. 

The Wool Federation thus began to buy wool directly from the herders, by 
which it was meant that their personnel reached the herders at the pastures 
and paid them for the sheared wool in cash on the spot. The Federation then 
sold this wool in open auction, but in reality most of it was still bought by the 
Khadi Bhandar (in Jalandhar and elsewhere). Already the wool commodity- 
chain was beginning to look different from its Gandhian phase. The gambit 
to diversify into marketing paid off only in the very short-run, according 
to the present officials of the Wool Federation. This was because at the time 
the Khadi Bhandar was able to offer very competitive rates for wool as a 
consequence of the large state support it enjoyed making it a very cash-rich 
organisation. But once the Bhandar itself came under the purview of subsidy- 
cuts from the state around 1999-2000, it could no longer guarantee large- 
scale purchase of wool even from other state marketing bodies. This then 
precipitated yet another crisis for the Federation. 

Cuts in state-subsidies were part of the c opening up’ of the economy that 
entailed a twin process of rolling back of the state from the economic sector 
and the opening up of the domestic market to foreign investment, trade and 
goods. Domestic markets were no longer subject largely to the logic of devel¬ 
opments within the national boundaries, but were becoming bound up with 
wider networks of growth and crises. This is not to argue that economic and 
other developments outside the national boundaries did not have a bearing on 
the Indian economy prior to the 1990s. Crises in world oil production and 
trade, for example, have always had profound influence on the shape of the 
domestic economy since the first major occurrence in the 1970s. Instead, the 
intention is to point to the increased density of entanglements in recent years 
that reach well beyond the usual world trade-cycles and related developments, 
such as an oil crisis. The density of entanglements became manifest for the 
wool market in north India in a particular form. The Federation functionar¬ 
ies explain that their existing problems were compounded by a drought in 
New Zealand in the mid-1990s, resulting in large-scale culling of sheep in that 
country. 7 An assessment report of the Federation states that the world wool 
market became flooded with large quantities of New Zealand wool at the 
turn of the twentieth century. Under the new free trade regime authorised by 
the World Trade Organisation (hereafter the WTO) to which the government 
of India was an original signatory, Indian commodity markets could no 
longer remain insulated from such global market trends. The Indian wool 
market thus became over-determined by the influx of a significant quantity 
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of cheaper, but finer wool from the Pacific. According to one newspaper 
report at the time, the import of wool and woollen textile went up by as much 
as 792.3 per cent between 2000 and 2002 compared to the overall textile and 
fabric growth figures of a mere 8 per cent (Mital 2003). This growth in 
imports was actually achieved through several bilateral trade agreements 
between India and other countries (including New Zealand and Australia). It 
was not a matter of unalloyed free trade, and resulted in the plummeting of 
the purchase price of wool from around Rs 70 per kg (roughly S 3 at the then 
rate) in the early 1990s to Rs 18 per kg by 1999-2000. In addition, the influx 
of wool from New Zealand and other parts of the world resulted in a low¬ 
ered status for domestic (or at least Gaddi) wool as being coarse and 
unrefined. Thus, the Wool Federation first failed to promote the state’s idea 
of cooperation amongst economic agents (here the herders), and then failed 
a second time in not being able to itself meet the challenges of competition 
in the form of an expanded market and the entry of new agents. In the wake 
of being dbrced into a new role as a competitive agent in the world, the 
Federation was consequently forced to reconsider its survival strategies, 
once again. 

Today, with the exception of the carpet industry, which is the largest 
single buyer of Gaddi wool, there are few takers for the coarser indigenous 
wool. Even this relationship is reported by the Federation to be precarious, as 
a result of the eflects of the arrival of wool-waste from China in the Indian 
market in recent times. 8 Federation officials worry that the Chinese product 
may almost entirely wipe out the market for indigenous coarse wool, since 
even carpet manufacturers may soon find wool-waste more suitable for 
their needs and costs. Such suspicions are largely speculative and form part 
of the general anxiety about a globalising world economy and the popular 
perception of hegemony of the Chinese economy within it. Significant here, 
however, for our purposes are the differences of responses by the herders 
and the state to the insertion into the neoliberal trade regime. Salient in these 
differences is the way in which the erstwhile emphasis on self-sufficiency as 
the cornerstone of the economic life and nation-making is negotiated and 
(re)assessed by the herders and the state in the form of the Wool Federation. 

In revised terms 

As a direct result of the WTO rulings on international trade the purchase 
price of wool in north India fell from Rs 72 per kg in the early 1990s to Rs 17 
per kg by 1999-2000 leading to wide-scale impoverishment in the community. 
The slide in prices in turn combined with the growing perception of the 
marginalisation of pastoralism in the hierarchy of livelihoods, making for a 
disenchantment with herding, especially amongst the small-scale herders 
and the younger generation. 9 These recent changes and challenges present 
themselves differently and are not borne out of any singular logic. The 
changes articulated by the Gaddi herders can be seen to have taken place in 
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two different but related spheres. The first is the relationship between the self 
(as community) and the nation, and the second is the relationship between 
the citizens and the state and how they perceive their own agency has shifted 
within each of these relationships. For the Gaddis, the implications of the 
departure from a Gandhian mode of self-sufficiency were felt beyond the 
economic domain because the principle did not confine itself to the economic 
domain alone. Some older Gaddi herders believe that their input in nation¬ 
making had been to extend the principle of political-economic sovereignty 
advocated by Gandhi to include social self-reliance too. In doing so, they 
not only made their contribution to the nation as self-making, but that this 
exercise in turn contributed to preserving the distinctiveness of their com¬ 
munity. Underlying the departure of swaraj and swadeshi is the reformulation 
of the relationship between the nation-state and the citizens. In the minds 
of the herders, the state in the form of the Wool Federation, inserted itself as 
an intermediary between them and the market, stunting their commercial 
acumen and thereby diminishing their economic productivity and scope for 
self-reliance. It further abandoned its original contract of reciprocity in the 
project of nation-making by allowing non-national interests to determine 
the fate of swaraj , which ultimately resulted in their diminished capacities as 
economic agents. 

Lowered sales of wool and a growing disinterest in pastoralism as a viable 
source of making a living contributed to a renewal of Gaddi political agency 
in the late 1990s. Immiseration and loss of livelihood formed the core issues 
along which they have successfully lobbied recently for a unique compensa¬ 
tion from the Indian state. In 2002, after nearly 50 years of struggle the 
Gaddis were declared a Scheduled Tribe, guaranteeing them enhanced wel¬ 
fare opportunities and political representation. Granting the Gaddis special 
status under the Constitution is simultaneously recognition by the state of 
their place within the calculus of electoral democracy as of their abjectness 
brought about by changes in the political economy (see Kapila 2008). In 
achieving this status for themselves, the Gaddis have thus recalled the neolib¬ 
eral state that was seen to be in flight to recommit itself to its original promise 
of paternal or welfare obligations. 

The Federation officials interpret the vicissitudes of the past decade within 
the larger framework of the post-liberalisation state reforms of the economy 
and their own role and influence within it. In any case, according to them, the 
guiding principle for state bodies such as the Wool Federation is not profit. 

We are not a profit-oriented organisation. We are here to provide facilities 
and extend services to the kinds of people who do not have the capacity to 
participate in the market as individual producers. We stepped in, in order 
to diminish their (herders’) exploitation by big wool merchants. 10 

This sentiment is echoed in a report of the Federation on improving the 
government's Integrated Wool Development Programme to be included in 
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the proposed Twelfth Five-Year Plan. ‘[The herders! have neither the means 
nor the time for market intelligence [to] find marketing outlets. The traders 
leave no stone unturned to exploit the helplessness of these breeders and the 
price of wool paid to the breeders is not remunerative’. 11 The hint of hubris in 
the Federation’s assessment of the market capacities of the herders signals 
the way the state makes manifest its paternal position vis-a-vis certain kinds 
of citizens, having itself produced the conditions of their infantalisation. 

Even if the Federation may not be guided by the profit motive, the other 
neoliberal imperative of competitiveness is certainly upon them. But this 
imperative too is parried or deferred in agency. Commenting on their own 
expanded vulnerability brought about by some key decisions taken by other 
government departments (such as those responsible for trade and commerce 
negotiations at the international level) one official said, 

we are a government organisation and we are very small. We certainly do 
not have any right to interfere in the decision-making of other state 
organisations or ministries, even if these decisions work ultimately to 
containing our avenues of success or growth. 

(Research interview, 7.12.06; Deepak Saini.Palampur) 

The reprieve from the demands of competition is sought and achieved in a 
series of moves in order to mark distance from the diktats of the market. The 
most significant of these is the crafting of a primary network invoking kinship- 
based solidarity and cooperation with other state bodies and inserting oneself 
within it. Thus, references to the different government departments as mem¬ 
bers of the same family (usually as younger or older brothers) are fairly 
commonplace. Such a move of constituting the state as an encompassing kin 
category allows for operating within a different economic morality away 
from the demands of market rationality. However, in making such a move, 
the Federation opens itself to a neoliberal critique of socially embedded 
economic relations, such as a kinship-based economy (Granovetter 1985). 
This critique is based on the assumption that kinship systems on the one 
hand stifle productive economic exchange by allowing non-market consider¬ 
ations to distort price signals, and on the other, they come to promote greater 
trust among exchange partners thereby reducing their need of insurance 
against risk of default (Jenkins 2003: 588). In the case of the Federation, it is 
precisely the language of kinship solidarity (with other state organisations) 
that allows them to make a strategic move away from the neo-liberal demand 
of profit-driven market rationality as well as the negative fall-outs of the 
failure to meet this key demand. It also makes evident that it is in and through 
a language of cooperation and kinship solidarity the internal coherence and 
univocality of the policies of the post-liberalisation Indian state are achieved. 

The imperative of competitiveness thus presents itself as the pre-eminent 
challenge to be met by the Federation as a sign of its responsiveness to the 
changed times. In order to remain minimally solvent they do need to be able 
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to sell wool bought from herders - a task that has proved to be increasingly 
difficult in recent years. According to the Report on proposed strategies 
for improvement mentioned earlier, the lack of marketability of local wool 
is attributed to its low grade (or quality), and not necessarily to the direct 
foreign competition that has brought about a revaluation of wool quality. 
The proposed solution is not to lobby against the measures adopted by 
the trade ministry to open up the Indian market, but to improve the quality 
of wool, i.e. not to upset the network of cooperation within the state but to 
enhance the status of the state as globally competitive. This is imagined (and 
slowly being implemented) along techno-scientific lines, including providing 
crossbred ram species to the herders and mechanisation of the shearing and 
cleaning processes. The Federation thus attempts to ensure global com¬ 
petitiveness of Himachal wool in the foreseeable future, but the conditions 
that give rise to such a demand are themselves not questioned, confronted or 
resisted. This then is the Federation’s twenty-first century version of swadeshi 
- i.e. one that is globally competitive (see also Jenkins 2003: 604). 12 

Conclusion 

The literature on the relationship between neoliberalism and nationalism 
alerts us to the different ways in which the advent of neoliberal reforms dis¬ 
torts and/or alters the relationship between the state and citizens (Babb 2005; 
Ferguson 2003; Gupta 1998; Jenkins 2003; Kohli 2006). Babb suggests that 
one of the biggest changes in this relationship is the erosion of the bargaining 
power of the citizens vis-a-vis a range of outside forces, for example, private 
investors (Babb 2005: 206). Drawing on material from Latin American and 
Caribbean countries, she argues that the compromised relationship is further 
exacerbated by the inability of many developing countries to create institu¬ 
tions of social welfare (Babb 2005: 206). In the case of India, and especially 
the case of north India that we have thus far been discussing, whilst the former 
assertion bears out well, the Gaddi case shows that this loss of bargaining 
power in the event of disadvantageous terms of trade is claimed as compensa¬ 
tion elsewhere. TheJUaddis’ claim to long-term benefits from the state is 
therefore positioned by them as compensation for their loss of competence as 
economically viable agents - a loss brought about by the state’s failure 
towards its citizens. However, it is ironic that their loss of erstwhile robust 
market capacities should come at a time when the state is bent on promoting 
entrepreneurial citizenship but actually ends up widening the net of welfare- 
dependent citizenry. The existence of a Constitutionally guaranteed commit¬ 
ment to redistributive justice is what marks some of the Indian forms of 
neoliberalism-induced immiseration different from other parts of the world. 

It is not surprising in this regard that both state and a variety of non-state 
actors in India should endorse a rhetoric that emphasises the link between 
global competitiveness, national development and a better quality of life. 
As David Harvey argues, neoliberalism needs nationalism to survive because 
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the proposed Twelfth Five-Year Plan. ‘[The herders] have neither the means 
nor the time for market intelligence [to] find marketing outlets. The traders 
leave no stone unturned to exploit the helplessness of these breeders and the 
price of wool paid to the breeders is not remunerative’. 11 The hint of hubris in 
the Federation’s assessment of the market capacities of the herders signals 
the way the state makes manifest its paternal position vis-a-vis certain kinds 
of citizens, having itself produced the conditions of their infantalisation. 

Even if the Federation may not be guided by the profit motive, the other 
neoliberal imperative of competitiveness is certainly upon them. But this 
imperative too is parried or deferred in agency. Commenting on their own 
expanded vulnerability brought about by some key decisions taken by other 
government departments (such as those responsible for trade and commerce 
negotiations at the international level) one official said, 

we are a government organisation and we are very small. We certainly do 
not have any right to interfere in the decision-making of other state 
organisations or ministries, even if these decisions work ultimately to 
containing our avenues of success or growth. 

(Research interview, 7.12.06: Deepak Saini, Palampur) 

The reprieve from the demands of competition is sought and achieved in a 
series of moves in order to mark distance from the diktats of the market. The 
most significant of these is the crafting of a primary network invoking kinship- 
based solidarity and cooperation with other state bodies and inserting oneself 
within it. Thus, references to the different government departments as mem¬ 
bers of the same family (usually as younger or older brothers) are fairly 
commonplace. Such a move of constituting the state as an encompassing kin 
category allows for operating within a different economic morality away 
from the demands of market rationality. Flowever, in making such a move, 
the Federation opens itself to a neoliberal critique of socially embedded 
economic relations, such as a kinship-based economy (Granovetter 1985). 
This critique is based on the assumption that kinship systems on the one 
hand stifle productive economic exchange by allowing non-market consider¬ 
ations to distort price signals, and on the other, they come to promote greater 
trust among exchange partners thereby reducing their need of insurance 
against risk of default (Jenkins 2003: 588). In the case of the Federation, it is 
precisely the language of kinship solidarity (with other state organisations) 
that allows them to make a strategic move away from the neo-liberal demand 
of profit-driven market rationality as well as the negative fall-outs of the 
failure to meet this key demand. It also makes evident that it is in and through 
a language of cooperation and kinship solidarity the internal coherence and 
univocality of the policies of the post-liberalisation Indian state are achieved. 

The imperative of competitiveness thus presents itself as the pre-eminent 
challenge to be met b>Tthe Federation as a sign of its responsiveness to the 
changed times. In order to remain minimally solvent they do need to be able 
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to sell wool bought from herders - a task that has proved to be increasingly 
difficult in recent years. According to the Report on proposed strategies 
for improvement mentioned earlier, the lack of marketability of local wool 
is attributed to its low grade (or quality), and not necessarily to the direct 
foreign competition that has brought about a revaluation of wool quality. 
The proposed solution is not to lobby against the measures adopted by 
the trade ministry to open up the Indian market, but to improve the quality 
of wool, i.e. not to upset the network of cooperation within the state but to 
enhance the status of the state as globally competitive. This is imagined (and 
slowly being implemented) along techno-scientific lines, including providing 
crossbred ram species to the herders and mechanisation of the shearing and 
cleaning processes. The Federation thus attempts to ensure global com¬ 
petitiveness of Himachal wool in the foreseeable future, but the conditions 
that give rise to such a demand are themselves not questioned, confronted or 
resisted. This then is the Federation’s twenty-first century version of swadeshi 
- i.e. one that is globally competitive (see also Jenkins 2003: 604). 12 

Conclusion 

The literature on the relationship between neoliberalism and nationalism 
alerts us to the different ways in which the advent of neoliberal reforms dis¬ 
torts and/or alters the relationship between the state and citizens (Babb 2005; 
Ferguson 2003; Gupta 1998; Jenkins 2003; Kohli 2006). Babb suggests that 
one of the biggest changes in this relationship is the erosion of the bargaining 
power of the citizens vis-a-vis a range of outside forces, for example, private 
investors (Babb 2005: 206). Drawing on material from Latin American and 
Caribbean countries, she argues that the compromised relationship is further 
exacerbated by the inability of many developing countries to create institu¬ 
tions of social welfare (Babb 2005: 206). In the case of India, and especially 
the case of north India that we have thus far been discussing, whilst the former 
assertion bears out well, the Gaddi case shows that this loss of bargaining 
power in the event of disadvantageous terms of trade is claimed as compensa¬ 
tion elsewhere. The Gaddis’ claim to long-term benefits from the state is 
therefore positioned by them as compensation for their loss of competence as 
economically viable agents - a loss brought about by the state’s failure 
towards its citizens. However, it is ironic that their loss of erstwhile robust 
market capacities should come at a time when the state is bent on promoting 
entrepreneurial citizenship but actually ends up widening the net of welfare- 
dependent citizenry. The existence of a Constitutionally guaranteed commit¬ 
ment to redistributive justice is what marks some of the Indian forms of 
neoliberalism-induced immiseration different from other parts of the world. 

It is not surprising in this regard that both state and a variety of non-state 
actors in India should endorse a rhetoric that emphasises the link between 
global competitiveness, national development and a better quality of life. 
As David Harvey argues, neoliberalism needs nationalism to survive because 
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the state is forced to act as a competitive agent in a world market where it 
is in direct competition with others, and to ensure success in this global 
competition for winners and losers, it sutures together appeals to the ideals of 
the nation, religion, history and cultural tradition (Harvey 2005: 85—86; 
Peters 2001: viii). The appeal to the nation is, however, indissolubly linked 
to a notion of the individual who, being a free agent, makes choices and 
bears responsibility for the situations in which they find themselves. The entre¬ 
preneurial citizen is thus reconfigured in terms of the entrepreneurial nation 
and the organising frame here is that of global success (van der Veer 2003). 

The state on its part does not abandon the well-honed idioms of nationalism, 
such as swadeshi . Instead it shifts the constituency of the subject of the nation to 
a different kind of population as its new favoured citizens. Thus, techno- 
economic nationalism is born through the discourse of globally competitive 
swadeshi which drives the new entrepreneurial forays, reminding us of Fergu¬ 
son’s analysis of how new national elites are created and nurtured under neolib¬ 
eralism (Ferguson 2003:221; 2006). In India political leaders have since the early 
1990s called on the nation to renew itself in order to become a global economic 
power, even whilst relying on older idioms of mobilisation (Jenkins 2003). 

At the same time, older organising principles of economic life of cooper¬ 
ation and competition become rearranged under neoliberalism, and not in 
any given way. The neoliberal economic regime in India has not produced 
new values but new arrangements of values, not entirely new subjects but 
has instead shifted the constituency of favour and pre-eminence. Whilst the 
subject of neoliberalism is inherently a self-regulating subject (Amin 2005, 
Ong 2006; Sharma 2006; this volume), my material shows that self-regulation 
may not necessarily be produced with the inauguration of neoliberalism 
alone. The Gaddis became self-regulated subjects of their own remembered 
history, i.e. in staying true to their understanding of themselves in the divine 
order, by remaining committed to pastoralism as a people, for this was how 
the gods ordained their world and their plenitude. Therefore, those citizens 
who have been cast aside from the domain of favour are not necessarily or 
inherently unproductive or economically insolvent. But in their new status as 
insolvent and immiserated, these kinds of citizens in turn have managed to 
harness the state back in and not flee from its older promises. 
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Notes 

1 This is a highly condensed version or the history of the Gaddi relationship 
with the colonial and postcolonial state and its bearing on their current political 
practices. I have provided detailed accounts of the making of this relationship 
elsewhere (Kapila 2007; 2008). 

2 For a political-ecological reading of the Gaddi pastoralist economy, see Saberwal 
1999; for an agrarian history of the region see Singh 1998. 

3 It is widely believed that the length of the autumn wool is greater than any other 
time in the year because the Gaddi sheep graze on good grass in the alpine 
pastures in the summer months. 

4 I use the phonetic transliteration of Hindi/Gaddi words and therefore 1 write 
atam-nirbhar as opposed to the Hindi atma-nirhbhar. 

5 Research interviews with Deepak Saini, Regional Manager, Wool Federation, 
Palampur (07.12.06); Rajiv Lai, General Manager, Wool Federation, Simla 
(16.04.06). The information on the Wool Federation in the rest of chapter, wher¬ 
ever not cited, is based on lengthy interviews with these two above named and 
other unnamed Federation officials based at Shimla and Palampur. 

6 The state regulation of pastures for grazing emerged out of a wider environmen- 
tality (Agrawal 2005). Access to notified forest pasturage is regulated through a 
regime of customary rights, and a handful of Gaddi families have original rights in 
pasturage. The permits themselves are heritable and form a crucial part of exchange 
relations within the community. For a historical overview, see Saberwal 1999. 

7 For the Gaddis, New Zealand came to stand in for ‘the outer world’ that was 
becoming tied into their everyday life. I have discussed the reference to animal 
husbandry practices in New Zealand in a comparative tone from the Gaddi herd¬ 
ers in 1999-2000 (and my own initial surprise at this comparison) elsewhere 
(Kapila forthcoming). 

8 Saini. 07.12.2006. Palampur. 

9 I have elsewhere dealt in detail with the question of the downscaled place of 
pastoralism in the contemporary world in the perception of the Gaddis (Kapila 
forthcoming). 

10 Saini, 07.12.06. 

11 HP State Cooperative Wool Procurement and Marketing Federation Ltd (2006). 
‘Proposal to Create “Revolving Fund” for the Procurement of Raw Wool’, pg. 1. 

12 Jenkins (2003) argues that since 1991, various political parties in India have found 
it felicitous to use this version of swadeshi in order to legitimate the structural 
adjustment programme by tying it to an older mode and model of resistance. 
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10 Becoming entrepreneurial 
subjects 

Neoliberalism and media 1 

Purnima Mankekar 


\ This article draws upon a larger project on South Asian public cultures and 

| transnational media, and is based partly on preliminary research conducted 

I by Akhil Gupta and myself in cal! centers in Gurgaon. It is also based partly 

on my analysis of a Bollywood film, Bunty aur Babli (2005; dir: Shaad Ali, 
i Yashraj Productions), which effectively articulates some important shifts 

that have occurred with regard to the aspirations and fantasies of young 
: people - particularly lower-middle-class youth in small towns - in the wake 

of neoliberal discourses of individual initiative, risk, and entrepreneurship. 
The editors of this volume ask us to examine “what liberalization means to 
the everyday lives of villagers, townspeople, low-level bureaucrats, and public 
institutions or welfare institutions” (Gupta and Sivaramakrishnan, this 
volume: I, emphasis added). My objective is to use these two examples, of call 
center agents and of cinematic constructions of entrepreneurship, to trace the 
effects of neoliberal discourses on how the metrics of progress, success, and 
class mobility are recalibrated and, perhaps most crucially, aspired to by 
lower middle-class youth. In so doing, I wish to problematize a binary implicit 
in much of the scholarship on post-liberalization India between the material 
effects of economic liberalization and its discursive, symbolic, or/and cultural 
t dimensions. 

Specifically, I focus on the place of impersonation in the work and lives of 
Indian call center employees and Bunty and Babli, the eponymous protagon¬ 
ists of the film mentioned earlier. That call center employees, or agents as they 
are termed, take on “foreign” identities by acquiring new names, modifying 
their accents (either through imitating foreign accents or by “neutralizing” 
their own accents) and, in many cases, adopting Active personas and lives has 
attracted a great deal of media attention. 2 For many call center agents, imper¬ 
sonation is a pre-requisite of their jobs and, therefore, a crucial strategy in 
their struggles for upward mobility. I argue that these forms of impersonation 
are not unique to call center employees but, instead, articulate with other 
discourses of class and upward mobility circulating in contemporary India. 3 

Although the modalities of impersonation that I will describe shortly are 
particular to the current cultural context marked by the density of trans¬ 
national media and the flooding of the Indian market by commodities. 
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impersonation is hardly unique or unprecedented in scholarly and other dis¬ 
courses on identity and personhood. My conception of impersonation draws 
on the problematization of a stable and unitary identity Implicit in the work 
of a wide range of scholars, including Erving Gofifman (1959), whose work on 
the performance of everyday life has been foundational to much theorizing of 
the social bases of personhood; postcolonial theorists such as Homi Bhabha 
whose work on the ambivalence of mimicry enabled us to reconceptualize 
how the micropolitics of colonialism are implicated in the construction of 
postcolonial subjectivity (1994); and the work of several queer theorists, most 
notably Judith Butler who has eloquently argued for rethinking gender as 

performative (1999). • 

Additionally, if conceptions of impersonation are not exceptional to South 
Asian public cultures, neither are they unprecedented. Hindu epics are rich in 
references to gods, goddesses, as well as lesser mortals who take on different 
forms, and the trope of the behroopiya (a protagonist who puts on many 
disguises) is ubiquitous in many scriptural as well as vernacular traditions. 
Many Indian performative traditions, from nautanki (a popular form of folk 
entertainment comprising theatre, song and dance) and Parsi Theatre to the 
Ramlila traditions of Ramnagar (enactments of the Hindu epic Ramayana 
prior to the festival of Diwali in a town in North India), take for granted 
the fluidity of identity. For instance, as pointed out by Anuradha Kapur, in 
Ramlila performances in Ramnagar, the actors playing divine personages are 
assumed to take on the characteristics of the characters they are portraying 
for the entire duration of the Ramlila (2006). So how are the current modal¬ 
ities of impersonation that I am about to describe different from the forms of 
im/personation listed earlier? 

I will begin by discussing the modes of impersonation followed by call 
center agents. Next, I will juxtapose the impersonation practices of call center 
agents with those engaged by Bunty and Babli in their attempt to make their 
way up class hierarchies. What do the particularities of these protocols of 
impersonation tell us about the formation of entrepreneurial subjects in 
urban, post-liberalization India? How do these modes of impersonation call 
into question some of our basic assumptions about identity and subjectivity 
in a context of neoliberalism and transnational media? 


Impersonation at work 

On a muggy July night in 2003, Akhil Gupta and I, accompanied by an old 
school friend of mine, first ventured into the world of call centers. As we 
entered a nondescript building in Gurgaon, a two-storeyed, white-washed 
structure that looked, for all intents and purposes, like a house, we confronted 
a high, metal gate guarded by a security guard. We gave our names to the 
guard, and he called in to see if we had permission to enter. Much to the 
astonishment of the guard, who probably didn’t expect the sahib himself to 
come out to identify us, we were greeted by the owner himself But the sahib. 
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Harjeet aka Harry Sethi, was a former student of my friend’s and evidently 
felt obliged to come personally to greet us. At the time, Harry was in his 
early-twenties; he was casually, but expensively, dressed, and looked too 
young to be the owner of a business of any sort. 

Harry took us up two flights of stairs into his cabin, a spartan room 
furnished with a few chairs and a desk on which, of course, sat a PC. But 
there were no windows, no carpets, no bookshelves, nothing adorning the 
walls. The room had a strangely transient air. Akhil Gupta and I began by 
describing our interest in the cultural dimensions of the Business Process 
Outsourcing (BPO) industry, and informed him that we were interested in 
learning more about the organizational culture of companies like his, and 
were particularly concerned with investigating how the work of call center 
employees intersected with their personal lives. Harry, a smart and articulate 
young man, became visibly excited as we spoke and was so full of suggestions 
for us that he barely allowed us to complete our sentences. 

Harry insisted on giving us a personal tour. He first took us to the cafe¬ 
teria, a large room that was clearly inspired by representations of high school 
cafeterias in Hollywood films. It had a shiny linoleum floor and bright plastic 
tables and chairs. Glossy prints of pizza, hamburgers and spaghetti jostled 
with posters of Hollywood stars on vividly-colored walls. American pop 
music played softly in the background. We peered over at the steam tables - 
this was no “American” food being sold here. Instead, we saw daal (lentils), 
rajmah (kidney beans curry), spicy okra, rail a (yogurt with chopped veget¬ 
ables or fruit), and a stack of rapidly cooling chapattis (Indian flat bread). At 
that hour (it was around 10 p.m. and, apparently, too early for most of the 
employees to be eating their midnight meal), there were very few people in 
the cafeteria. We then took the elevator to the basement and entered a room 
that Harry described as the gym. A large, cavernous room with bare walls, it 
contained spanking new weight machines, a few treadmills and stationary 
bikes, and a large ping-pong table. The room did not look like it was used very 
much: there wasn’t a soul in sight. 

We decided to walk up two flights of stairs to the “main office,” the shop 
floor where the call center employees did their work. We took a stairway that 
was outside the building, and it was full of young men and women on cigar¬ 
ette breaks. They shuffled their feet restlessly when they saw their boss walking 
towards them. Harry, who is a Sikh, shook his head in disgust and explained 
to us that, since they couldn’t smoke inside the building, the agents used 
the stairs to smoke and socialize. Most of them were in their early or mid¬ 
twenties, either the same age or a little older than the young man who owned 
their company. All, without exception, were trendily dressed and impeccably 
groomed. Some of them sported a fashionably bored look; others seemed 
nervous to be in the presence of their boss and looked away uneasily. 

Harry led us into the main working area, a large room filled with cubicles. 
There was a perceptible buzz in the room, a sense of excitement and industry. 
Most of the cubicles were filled with young men and women sitting in front 
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of flickering computer monitors, wearing headsets and speaking in low voices 
| on the phone. The cubicles were bare, unadorned with any personabeffects. 

5 I wondered if this was because the agents moved around the cubicles or 

g because they simply couldn’t be bothered to mark their space in any way. A 

i . few looked up and smiled, somewhat uncertainly, at us. Harry introduced us 

? to the floor supervisor. We hung around in the room somewhat awkwardly, 

| until the supervisor asked if we wanted to listen in on a call, 

p As Sharma and Gupta argue, “As a symbol of economic globalization, call 

; j centers have come to occupy a central place in debates on the ‘outsourcing’ 

of jobs from the North” (2006:2). The informatics industry in India, which 
I j took ofTin the late-1990s, has been shaped by a phenomenon whereby Indian 

Ej companies, many of which are “homegrown” and locally-based, are con- 

si tracted by companies in the US, UK, and Australia to perform a range of 

j : ! functions, including telemarketing and customer services, business process 

J management, back office clerical work, medical transcription processing, 

f account services, building and maintaining legal databases, and data entry, 

ij digitization, and management. A range of multinational companies get their 

| “back office” work done in India, the most prominent of which are Citibank, 

j GE, AOL, AT&T, and Goldman Sachs. The shift to digitization has meant 

ij that large quantities of data are rapidly transmitted across vast geographical 

f distances, and has resulted in new regimes of labor (Aneesh 2006. Freeman 

f, 2000). Hundreds of thousands of Indian men and women are recruited, 

|j trained, and then put to work on the shop floor in the informatics industry 

j ‘ as agents, where they earn entry-level salaries that are relatively substantial 

;for most middle-class and lower middle-class youth. 4 

: j[j Central to offshore production since the 1970s, labor arbitrage has taken 

;J new forms in recent years and has been fundamental to the offshore out- 

| sourcing of services. This has been particularly true of the IT industry where 

if jobs ranging from software programming to back-office work have been out- 

||| sourced. Labor arbitrage refers to the “ability to pay one labor pool less than 

\ another labor pool for accomplishing the same work, typically by substitut- 

| ing labor in one geography for labor in a different locale” (quoted in Aihwa 

?! Ong 2006: 161). Labor arbitrage enables cost-cutting, a crucial survival strat- 

! egy for many IT companies after the dot-com bust. Labor arbitrage has also 

jf been facilitated by information technology because of its ability to synch ron- 

ize the performance of online labor in different parts of the world. As Ong 
j| points out. labor arbitrage 

relies on the fragmentation of high-tech jobs into smaller, standardizable, 

t ™| and repeatable tasks . . . Today knowledge is increasingly subjected to a 

similar form of computerized coding and decomposed into small, rote 
[ labor functions. Many everyday business functions - such as data entry, 

customer servicing, and software development - are easily customized 
M and done in back offices established offshore. 


t\ 


(2006: 162) 
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Labor arbitrage and information technology are thus co-implicated in com¬ 
plex ways. 

Typically, Indian firms lease dedicated telecommunication networks to 
connect with online databases and with overseas companies and clients: thus, 
for instance, call center agents sitting in Gurgaon can look up a customer’s 
purchasing habits to prep for a sales call, and debt collectors can tap into their 
customers’ credit histories. According to one business owner that we inter¬ 
viewed, customer services are no longer as lucrative as they used to be in the 
1990s, and some Indian firms are switching to debt collection and high-end 
work like medical services. Call centers can recruit from a fairly diverse 
employee pool, including homemakers, retired military officers, and so on. 
However, all the trainers and owners of call centers we spoke to were unani¬ 
mous in insisting that they preferred to hire young people, either those still in 
college or recent graduates. One call center owner was very explicit in his 
reasons for preferring young people: “Older people don’t have the stamina to 
do this kind of work,” he said. “If you’re over 30, you’re basically too old. 
Plus, most people have families of their own by that age. And [in those cases] 
families come in the way of the work.” 

The time difference between India and most overseas clients means that 
Indian agents have to work at night to interact with them. The physical 
demands of working in call centers require a great deal of stamina and resili¬ 
ence, and the timings are such as to preclude having a “normal” family*life. 
We interviewed one call center agent who was in his late-twenties and did, in 
fact, have a family. He had previously worked as a wholesale agent for wash¬ 
ing detergent and had had to travel constantly to ply his wares. Since his 
income was tied to his sales, he had been under tremendous pressure to 
perform. He told us that, even though it meant that he had to do nightwork, 
he preferred to work in call centers. Despite the fact that here, too, he was 
under great pressure to meet targets, he claimed that he got less tired than 
when he had to go from shop to shop selling detergent. He liked the “young 
crowd” because they were fun to be around and made him feel young, the 
salary was much better and, most of all, he enjoyed interacting with “foreign¬ 
ers.” WherrAkhil Gupta and I asked him whether this was a job he would 
stick with long-term and if he thought he could advance in his new career, he 
admitted that he did not know. Slightly older than his co-workers, he seemed 
fairly realistic about the precarious prospects for advancement in his current 
place of work. However, he claimed, this job was enabling him to grow in 
other ways by providing him with a range of “soft skills” and, equally 
importantly, the confidence that would enable him to find another, hopefully 
better-paying, job. 

Learning to be someone else 

Sharma and Gupta point out that “Outsourcing is seen as both a sign of 
state ‘openness,’ modernity, and good macroeconomic liberalization by the 
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defenders of transnational capitalism, and as a charged symbol of decreasing 
state sovereignity and control by economic nationalists (2006.4). Since the 
call center and BPO industry first took off in India, media accounts have 
centered on two issues: one, debates about outsourcing and, two, that call 
center employees are trained to impersonate people living in their clients 
countries. In most of these accounts, impersonation is represented as a 
marker of the duplicity of companies that outsource jobs to foreign workers. 
For instance, in the widely-circulated Australian documentary, Diverted to 
Delhi (dir. Greg Stitt; Australia Broadcasting Company, 2002), one commen¬ 
tator (a white Australian) expresses his anger at the fact that agents are pre¬ 
tending to be Australian - “Do they think we’re stupid? he asks, enraged. 
What clearly upsets him, as well as countless others quoted in other media 
accounts, is the practice of impersonation: the fact that young men and women 
in India are pretending to be someone else. In more sympathetic accounts, 
impersonation also becomes indexical of the economic exploitation and cul¬ 
tural oppression of agents who are forced to disavow their own identities as 
part of a larger process of being disciplined as “techno-coolies. 

Certainly, call center companies invest a great deal of effort in teaching 
agents to be someone else. As Shakuntala, a trainer with a major multi¬ 
national BPO company based in the United States, informed Akhil Gupta 
and me, training sessions usually last for 6 to 8 weeks. They include not only 
learning the protocols of what to say to clients but how to interact with them. 
They are taught to make small talk with their clients, and this entails having 
an intimate knowledge of the contexts in which they live. They have to know 
about weather conditions in the place where the client lives - after all what 
better way to pass as local, as inhabiting the same time-space as their clients, 
than talking about the weather? They must also be able to talk to them about 
the most recent sports event - thus, for instance, young Indian men and 
women have to learn all about baseball or American football to be able to 
make a sale, clinch a deal, or extract necessary information from clients. 
Sometimes it helps to chat about their families: hence, agents have to acquire 
not only American names but also American families. 

But “becoming American” involves not just talking like an American 
but also learning to inhabit an American body and learning anew how to 
move through space like an American: agents are taught to use deodorants, 
how to enter and leave elevators (“while entering an elevator they should first 
wait for those inside to come out and then enter - they shouldn t rush in as if 
they are boarding a Delhi bus”), how to stand in the hallways ( they should 
not stand with one foot against the wall”) and, last but not least, how to use 
western-style toilets. Although most of them probably watch (or used to 
watch) imported television shows and Hollywood films in their leisure, they 
now mine these media as crucial sources of how to become American. 

I believe that these modes of im/personation are crucial to understanding 
the kinds of subjectivities being constituted not just in the BPO industry but 
in the larger sociohistorical conjuncture in post-liberalization India: indeed. 
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we might well conceive of these forms of impersonation as modes of person¬ 
ation. The modes of impersonation practiced by call center agents are there¬ 
fore not diametrically opposed to an authentic self, nor are they facades that 
cover up a deeper truth, but are a crucial modality of subject formation. 
Drawing on Brian Massumi’s (2002) notion of movement as integral to social 
process and subject formation, I am interested in how the protocols of imper¬ 
sonation I’m describing foreground the emergent nature of subjectivity. 
Im/personation exemplifies how subjectivity is always emergent, in motion in 
tandem with the physical and imaginative travel of subjects through space 
and time. However, departing from Massumi, I conceptualize these emergent 
subjectivities as formed not just through movement but as forged in contexts 
of struggles for mobility, thereby foregrounding the social and political bases 
of subjectivity. 

As countless agents, trainers, and call center owners suggested to us, the 
desire for mobility is the primary driving force that brings hundreds of thou¬ 
sands of young men and women into call centers: the desire to move from 
the tedium of small towns to the busy, border-crossing world of call centers, 
from the humdrum anonymity of lower middle-class lives to the flamboyantly 
glitzy world of malls and the erotic mysteries of pubs and bars. While in the 
early years of the BPO industry, agents were recruited from metropolitan 
centers and nearby universities and colleges, they are now drawn from small 
towns and cities far and wide. (Indeed, small towns are themselves becoming 
new venues for call centers.) For instance, agents in the call centers Akhil 
Gupta and I observed came not only from small towns in nearby Uttar 
Pradesh and Rajasthan, but from Meghalaya, Mizoram, and Assam in the 
northeast of India. 

Struggles for mobility, through space as well as through class, form the 
context for practices of impersonation and become crucibles for the forging 
of identities and subjectivities. Mobility and impersonation converge when 
these young men and women begin their work as agents. When agents do 
nightwork in order to interact in real time with overseas clients they inhabit a 
different time-zone - or what Raka Shome describes as the “collision of 
multiple times” - and engage in transnational border crossings. (2006). Other 
crossings also occur: as noted previously, agents are required to adopt “Ac¬ 
tive” names, personas, identities, and, in some cases, lives. Diverted to Delhi 
depicts a “naming ceremony” that call center agents undergo when they take 
on new names: this naming ceremony functions as a ritual in which agents are 
reborn, as it were, with new identities. 

Transnational mass media play a significant role in their training in the 
practices of im/personation (Shome 2006:112; see also Aneesh 2006). For 
one, these media are centrally implicated in the formal training of agents who 
are required to watch Hollywood films and multiple episodes of US TV shows 
such as Friends , and use them as resources for acquiring American accents, 
adopting American colloquialisms, and learning about American lifeways 
and relationship patterns - in short, for “becoming American.” These media 
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also work more subtly in enabling them to imagine the American spaces 
and landscapes in which they then attempt to insert themselves: for instance, 
as my description of the cafeteria in one of the call centers I visited sug¬ 
gests, some of the spaces they occupy in call centers are directly shaped by 
representations of “American” spaces in Hollywood films. 

Of course, the work of transnational media begins before agents start their 
formal training and, certainly, their reach and influence exceed far beyond 
call centers. As I have argued elsewhere, transnational mass media like satel¬ 
lite television and Hollywood cinema have become ubiquitous in the lives of 
many young men and women in ufban and semi-urban parts of India for 
several decades, and have been centrally implicated in the fuelling of multiple 
desires, ranging from the craving for the commodities flooding Indian mar¬ 
kets since the 1980s, to shaping erotic longings (Mankekar 2004). 5 Mobina 
Hashmi argues that “desire for American style'’ (2005:246) is what drives 
many young men and women into becoming call center agents. The agents’ 
imagination of “the West” is fed largely by their consumption of trans¬ 
national media (Hashmi 2005). These media, which include Hollywood films, 
American magazines like Glamour and Elle , and television shows imported 
from the US, the UK, and Australia, converge with portrayals of globality 
in Bollywood films, print media like India Today and Indiafi editions of 
magazines like Cosmopolitan . and transnational television networks like 
Zee TV and Asia TV. 

Growth and mobility 

Fundamentally, impersonation involves a strong element of fantasy - of 
globality, upward mobility, and, in particular, of “making it big.” Like many 
other fantasies, these fantasies are not antithetical to “reality” but, because 
they play such a crucial role in shaping the practices, aspirations, and world¬ 
views of the agents, are constitutive of it. 6 Many agents quickly learn that 
their dreams of upward mobility are fragile and can easily be dashed to the 
ground by the ongoing surveillance to which they are subjected in the name 
of quality control, the quotas and targets they have to meet on an hourly 
basis, the constant threat of layoffs, the vulnerability of their jobs and indeed 
of their companies to the vicissitudes of global markets — and, equally debili¬ 
tating, the physical and psychic burnout that many of them experience. 
Nevertheless, call center jobs remain hugely attractive to educated youth 
in India because of the fantasies they engender. They promise not only an 
escape from the ever-present specter of unemployment but offer relatively 
high salaries and the high-end lifestyle enabled (or at least promised) by these 
salaries, the sense of freedom and adventure associated with doing night-work, 
the glamour attached to call centers and, last but not least, the notion that 
working in call centers will enable them to “grow.” 

Call centers engender fantasies of moving to a place where one can be in 
step with a fast-moving world and. for some, of being part of India’s own 
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growth as an economic power on the global stage. Working in the BPO and 
call center industry is itself a mode of participating in the (post)modernity 
engendered by late-capitalism, symbolized by the physical environments in 
which they work - such as their airconditioned and “westernized” work¬ 
spaces (which contrasts sharply with the dusty and grimy spaces that most of 
their parents have worked in);’the fact that they work with computers, the 
ultimate icons of the new age of informatics; and their constant interactions 
with clients in the West. Finally, the work of agents entails processes of 
what sociologist A. Aneesh terms virtual migration, where work travels but 
bodies stay put: 

The new space of transnational labor has reversed its relationship with 
the worker’s body. Rather than move the body across enormous distances, 
new mechanisms allow it to stay put while moving vast quantities of data 
at the speed of light. 

(2006:2). 

Feminist theorists such as Sara Ahmed et ai (2003), Caren Kaplan (1996), 
and Doreen Massey (1994) have demonstrated that spatial mobility is cru¬ 
cially refracted through gender. How are the new forms of border-crossing 
entailed in virtual migration shaped by gender and sexual politics? Media 
accounts of Indian call centers portray women agents, many of whom come 
from small towns and/or from middle-class and lower middle-class families, as 
simultaneously sexually transgressive, emancipated, and vulnerable. This is 
particularly true of their portrayal of women who work nightshifts. Certainly 
in Delhi and New Delhi, whose public spaces have long been notorious for 
the sexual harassment of women, going out at night to work is fraught with 
risk and danger. The call centers Akhil Gupta and I visited in 2003 and 2005 
provided transportation for all employees. But it was clear that managers and 
owners were particularly worried about the safety of their women employees. 
Most of these companies hired or owned Toyota Qualis SU Vs, and company 
drivers would pick up agents at the beginning of their shifts and drop them 
home when they finished work. 

Although, in general, call center managers seemed to adopt a “don’t ask, 
don’t tell” policy towards the gendered and sexual dynamics among their 
men and women employees, they took great pains to portray their work¬ 
spaces as safe (read: “respectable”) spaces so as to mollify the fears of the 
parents and families of their employees. One manager we interviewed talked 
of how she frequently organized picnics and “family days” to which agents 
could invite their families: the idea was that, on family days, agents could 
bring family members to their places of work so that they could see for 
themselves “the healthy atmosphere” in which they worked. 

The gender and sexual politics faced by women call center agents as they 
negotiate the physical and social spaces around them are multiple and com¬ 
plex, and range from the pressure to be part of the “in crowd” and sexual 
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harassment at work to the surveillance of family and neighbors. Anxieties 
surrounding women who work outside the confines of the home are far from 
new in urban India (see, for instance, Mankekar 1999). But these anxiet.es 
take on an added dimension when women engage in mghtwork, as suggested 
by-the moral panics surrounding women call center workers. Thus, even when 
women are the financial backbone of their families, they are subjected to 
increased surveillance from members of their families and communities. 

Impersonation and personation occur simultaneously through the con¬ 
sumption practices of call center agents. The subjectivities of cal center 
employees - men as much as women - are gendered through their labor as 
well as through their consumption practices. The construction of ina s in 
close proximity to call center companies in Gurgaon is surely not a coinci¬ 
dence, and several observers (including trainers and owners of call cen ers) 
remarked to us that these malls provide not only spaces where agents socia tze 
but more importantly, present them with the high-end commodities so fer¬ 
vently desired by agents. As noted earlier, most of the call center agents we 
met displayed the sartorial signifiers of globality by being exceptionally we 
groomed and fashionably dressed. Shopping is thus a major form of con¬ 
sumption and a favorite leisure activity for agents, as is going to expensive 
restaurants and pubs. These forms of consumptions are all deemed markers 
of globality, of being part of a modern generation that is participating in 
globalization and its so-called glamour. Further, it is critical that we note that 
while all agents may not have the money or time to engage in these consump¬ 
tion activities, they are driven by the aspiration, the desire to do so. Ironically, 
while both men and women consume, it is women’s consumption practices 
that are socially condemned. Thus, for instance, women who participate in 
transnational fashion are singled out as “ultra westernized” or, worse, 
sexually promiscuous and, therefore, asking for trouble. 

Last but not least, the impersonation practices - and the personation or 
subject constitution - of agents is mediated by their interactions with over¬ 
seas customers, in particular, those who respond to them with xenophobic 
and racist behavior. One agent described to us how customers were often 
unpredictable. They could be friendly and cooperative. Or they could be 
cranky, suspicious, or disorganized about the information solicited from 
them. Many customers become overtly racist when they learn that the agent 
they are interacting with is located in India. Dell Computers, for instance, 
closed down its customer service operations in India following complaints 
from its customers about the “communication problems” they faced while 
dealing with agents in India. 

In recent years the call center industry has switched to training agents to 
speak “global English” so that they are rendered placeless or at least difficult 
to locate by overseas clients. Language training and accent neutralization 
involves voice modulation, stressing syllables in particular ways, and acquir¬ 
ing particular inflexions and tones. One trainer we interviewed described 
global English as a strategy to deal with “communication problems caused by 
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the language interference factor.” But claims about switching to global 
English are predicated,on the dubious assumption that one can become 
“accent-less” by erasing the “Indianness” from one’s speech. Thus, “de- 
Tndianization” is an important component of the impersonation strategies of 
agents: an Indian accent is described as a “regional” accent, and learning 
global English is about acquiring modes of speech that are, supposedly, 
culturally-neutral. 

Thus, it is crucial to remember that the impersonation practices of call 
center agents occurs within and, to a large extent, is necessitated by the 
xenophobia, racism, and nativist rage provoked by the outsourcing of white 
collar jobs in the electronics industry to countries in the so-called Third World. 
For, although “ease of communication” is often cited by trainers, managers, 
and owners of companies as the primary reason why agents must imperson¬ 
ate people living in the countries of their customers, the fact is that nativist 
anger against outsourcing necessitates the impersonation practices of agents, 
resulting in a particularly fraught politics of identity and location. 

“Making money all around, never do they settle down” 

The impersonation practices I have described so far are not unique to call 
center agents but are part of other discourses of upward mobility circulating 
in post-liberalization India. One commentator describes call center agents as 
“as liberalization children . . . [who have] a hunger in the belly for achieve¬ 
ment and all the good things that money can buy” (Rama Bijapurkar 2007, in 
Shome 2006: 120). The things that money can buy are important indices of 
making it big in a brave new world marked by neoliberal values, exemplified 
by a commitment to individual initiative and the imperative to make 
decisions for “oneself’ and take responsibility for the outcome of one’s 
actions. One masterful depiction of this brave new world is the hilarious 
but remarkably insightful Bollywood blockbuster Bunty aur Babli (Bunty 
and Babli). 

Even though Bunty aur Babli is not about call center agents, it is an effect¬ 
ive materialization of the present Zeitgeist: as two lower middle-class youths 
from small towns, Rakesh and Vimmi, are motivated by the same entre¬ 
preneurial spirit as many call center agents: a “hunger in the belly’ (sic) that 
drives them to pursue their ambition (to make money, to earn fame, to 
acquire a glamorous lifestyle). Rakesh wants to become a business tycoon, 
and Vimmi, a famous model. As they leave the familiar but claustrophobic 
world of their parents to pursue their dreams, Rakesh and Vimmi become 
Bunty and Babli respectively. At a critical moment in the film, Bunty says that 
he wants to be a business tycoon like Tata, Birla, and Ambani (three leading 
industrialists in contemporary India) and that, in order to do so, he has to 
leave his hometown of Fursatganj and go to Mumbai: “If Tata, Birla, and 
Ambani had stayed on in their hometowns, do you think they would have 
reached anywhere?” 
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Bunty and Babli, like call center agents, must take on other personas if they 
are to succeed in their ambitions: their physical travel from UP to Mumbai 
is, in fact, enabled by their impersonation of a host of characters (ranging 
from gurus, business tycoons, and bureaucrats, to a minister and her sec¬ 
retary). Although their pursuit of freedom, adventure, and glamour is laden 
with hardship and risk, like call center agents these fantasies of making it 
big” have material effects on the choices they make and the lives they lead. 
Mobility is the key to their success, indeed to their very ability to leave the 
claustrophobia of their hometowns. 

The film portrays them perpetually on the move: in trains, in buses and 
cars, on top of trucks, and on foot, fleeing irate mobs. As a consequence of 
having to constantly impersonate someone or the other, their subjectivity 
is always emergent, always in motion. As the title song puts it: Never do 
they to settle down.” But what does the constant mobility of Bunty and Babli 
symbolize, and what does it suggest about discourses of growth, upward 
mobility, and success circulating in contemporary India? 

The film starts with a commentary that situates the story within two Indias. 
In the voice of the legendary film star Amitabh Bacchan, playing the police¬ 
man Dashrath Singh, the commentary begins: “This is India. Shining, daz¬ 
zling, whispering that if you have a dream come, fulfill it. (Yeh hai India. 
Chamchamata, jagmagata, phusphusata hai, ki agar tera sapna hai to aaja , 
karle poor a).'' 

As the titles roll, we see skyscrapers sparkling along a seashore, presumably, 
the Bombay seashore: the dazzling skyline of Bombay beckons all those who 
dare to dream. The voiceover continues: 

If there is a hunger within you, then come, satisfy it. Respect, glamour, 
money, power — all will become your friends, and your life will become 
a never-ending dream. Yes, this is India. The India that Bunty and 
Babli dreamt of. (Agar tera sapna hai to aaja, karle poora. Aur agar there 
me koi bhookh hai, to aaja aur karle poori. Izzat, shohrat, paisa, taakat, 
sab tere dost ban jayenge aur teri zindagi kabhi. na khatam hone vala 
sapna ho jayega. Haanh, yeh India hai, voh India jo Bunty aur Babli ka 
sapna tha ). 

(Bunty aur Babli 2005) 

Then there is a perceptible shift in Bacchan’s tone, and the landscape 
is completely transformed. Instead of the enticing cityscapes of Bombay, 
we now see glimpses of small town and rural India. The voiceover continues: 

And this is India as well. The India that was their reality. Which said that 
dream only of those things within your reach. Allow yourself only that 
hunger that you can satisfy. Move ahead, but only when those around 
you want to move ahead as well. Move up, but never by stepping on the 
shoulders of anybody else. Respect, honesty, community. These are your 
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legacy. Yes, is India. The India where Bunty and Babli grew up. The India 
where they felt suffocated. 

(Bunty aur Babli 2005) 

As in the case of call center agents, Bunty and Babli’s desires for mobility, 
glamour, and success are fed by transnational media. This is particularly 
true of Vimmi. The film’s script-writer, Jaideep Sahni, describes her as a 
young woman who lives in a small town but who derives her knowledge of the 
world from cable TV. And very early in the film, we see her mother lamenting 
that ever since she has started watching cable TV, she has “lost her mind.” 
Her room in Pankinagar is plastered with photographs of international 
models and Bollywood and Hollywood film stars. We see her talking to a 
photograph of Sushmita Sen, one of the first Indian women to win an inter¬ 
national beauty pageant: Sen is clearly one of Vimmi’s role models. In 
another scene, we see her bring a photograph torn off from a glossy fashion 
magazine to her tailor in Pankinagar so that he can copy the outfit worn by 
the model. 

Like call center agents, the emergent subjectivities of Bunty and Babli 
reveal shifting boundaries of impersonation and personation, problematizing 
the distinction between “fictive” and “authentic” identities. Towards the end 
of the film we see them back in Fursatganj: Bunty has reverted to being Rakesh 
and works in an office (much like his father), while Babli is a homemaker and 
spends her time cooking and caring for her family. But it remains ambiguous 
if they have “returned” to who they truly are or if they are impersonating 
Rakesh and Vimmi, a good son and daughter-in-law. When Dashrath Singh 
visits them in Fursatganj, he sees that they are desperately bored: as Babli 
says to him, “If I have to bottle another jar of mango pickle, I will die!” He 
invites them to return to their life of impersonation but this time they will 
join a special investigative team and, rather than rejoin their earlier life of 
fraud and petty crime, they will serve the Indian state by deploying their 
uncanny gifts of impersonation to hunt down criminals. 

It should be evident that the impersonation practices I have described 
earlier are neither inherently-empowering nor subversive. In the case of 
call center agents, they are obviously shaped by specific relations of power, 
such as the relations of inequality between agents vs. supervisors, or call 
center owners vs. their client companies which can cancel their contract if 
the quota is not met or if “accent interference” gets too much and begins to 
anger customers. Similarly, for all the freedom that they are able to enjoy 
after running away from home, Bunty and Babli eventually return to Bunty/ 
Rakesh’s hometown of Fursatganj where they live with his parents, thus 
reinforcing patriarchal notions of roots and belonging. Even when, at the 
end of the film, they leave Fursatganj for the second time, they do not do so 
as autonomous subjects. This time, their uncanny ability to impersonate 
others is harnessed by the Indian state itself: they are recruited to deploy their 
talents toward hunting down those who commit crimes against the state. 
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Neoliberalism as ethic and enchantment 

In their introduction to this volume. Gupta and Sivaramakrishnan ask: 

What does liberalization mean to Indians in cities and villages, in small 
towns, and metropolises, in poor, middle-class, or wealthy homes? How 
does the post-liberalization state appear in the lives of hyper-mobile 
citizens as opposed to those who are sedentary? 

(this volume: 000) 

This article is less ambitious in its scope: I have been interested in emergent 
conceptions of entrepreneurial subjectivity as materialized in the aspirations 
and practices of the lower middle-class youth I met in call centers, and in 
representations of success and progress in a popular Bollywood film. In par¬ 
ticular. 1 have been concerned with how contemporary forms of imperson¬ 
ation (exemplified by call center agents and Bunty and Babli) in a specific 
historical context have been shaped by neoliberal conceptions of entrepreneur- 
ship, chiefly those pertaining to the crafting of the self through risk taking, 
individual initiative, personal responsibility and ambition, and individualistic 
notions of success. 

Although it would be misguided and reductionist to assume that'neoliber¬ 
alism is the singular or even dominant discursive formation at work, the 
impersonation practices described earlier suggest how some of the normative 
imperatives of neoliberalism function to produce the moral subject as an 
entrepreneurial subject (Brown 2005). I am therefore concerned with the 
role of neoliberalism as an ethic as it mediates the practices of impersonation 
1 have analyzed above. This ethic of entrepreneurship, whereby individuals 
choose to take risks and take full responsibility for the fulfillment of their 
ambitions, is valorized in Bunty aur Babli. Early in the film, Rakesh and his 
mother discuss the different financial schemes he has designed to make 
money. In one such scheme, he invests in a shower in his backyard. When his 
mother complains that he has wasted money on the shower and that he 
should stand in line at the communal bathroom down the street, he responds: 
“There are two kinds of people in this world. These who stand in line in front 
of taps, and those who construct taps so that they never have to stand in line.” 
We are left in no doubt that he belongs to the latter group: his entrepreneurial 
energy, embrace of risk, sense of adventure, and can-do spirit is foregrounded 
throughout the film. Similarly, Vimmi defies her parents and leaves home 
to follow her dream of becoming a “supermodel”: like Rakesh, she takes on 
herself the responsibility to fulfill her ambitions. 

As 1 note earlier, 1 wish to reject the specious dichotomy constructed in 
some analyses of post-liberalization India between the economic effects of 
policies and the discourses that have emerged in conjunction with economic 
liberalization (which, of course, have material consequences for lives and 
subjectivities). For while the discursive aspects of neoliberalism pertain not 
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to economic policy per se but to distinctive techniques by which subjects and 
citizens are constituted and governed, there is clearly an intimate relationship 
between the liberalization of the Indian economy, the growth of informatics, 
and neoliberalism as political rationality and as an ethic of self-governance 
and self-production. As evident in the im/personation practices of call center 
agents, the informatics industry is particularly dependant on the manipulabil- 
ity and fungibility of labor prescribed by neoliberalism. And as discussed 
earlier, the neoliberal strategy of labor arbitrage provides the economic 
rationale for the offshore outsourcing of services to sites like India. Yet, as 
impersonation blends into personation, we see that it is not just labor prac¬ 
tices but subjects themselves who become fungible: as suggested by the title of 
a popular documentary about call centers, agents have to be “Nalini by Day, 
Nancy by Night” (dir.: Sonali Gulati; Women Make Movies , 2005). 

Thus, the implications of neoliberalism for the labor practices and lives of 
call center employees extend into the constitution of specific kinds of subject¬ 
ivities. Gupta and Sharma describe neoliberal governmentality in terms of 
the “direction of conduct towards specific ends, which has its objects both 
individuals and populations and which combines techniques of domination 
and discipline with technologies of self-government” (2005:1). For many 
agents, mobility connotes growth and freedom. Yet, their mobility is highly 
fragile, their opportunities for growth precarious, and their sense of freedom 
illusionary. The BPO industry, like many others that are inextricably entangled 
with foreign capital, is extremely vulnerable to changes in the global economy. 
The capriciousness of the global market, the fact that most call centers sur¬ 
vive solely on the basis of the contracts they are able to get with multinational 
companies, and fluctuations in the stock market mean that agents can be 
laid off at a moment’s notice - regardless of their performance on the job. 
Furthermore, agents are subjected to relentless surveillance while at work, as 
indicated by the ubiquitous presence of close-circuit cameras, the daily moni¬ 
toring and evaluation of calls by the floor supervisor, the monotonous repeti¬ 
tion of formulaic scripts several hundred times a day and a prohibition on 
deviating from that script, and the constant monitoring of their work by 
team leaders who, in turn, have to report to supervisors. The free agent of 
neoliberalism is thus not a sovereign or autonomous subject; on the contrary, 
freedom becomes the very means by which the self is disciplined to “take 
care” of him/herself (Harvey 2005). 

Yet, it would be a mistake to assume that neoliberalism has flattened out 
the agency of call center employees. For one, neoliberalism is not a singular 
or monolithic discursive formation. Instead, as defined by Ong, it consists 
of “mobile calculative techniques of governing that can be decontextualized 
from their original sources and recontextualized in constellations of mutually 
exclusive and contingent relationships” (2006:13). Furthermore, neoliberal¬ 
ism is discontinuous and unpredictable in its effects: far from being homogen¬ 
izing or totalizing, it cannot be viewed in teleological terms. As pointed out 
by Wendy Brown, 
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Neo-liberalism can become dominant as governmentality without being 
dominant as ideology - the former refers to governing practices and the 
latter to a popular order of belief that may or may not be fully in line 
with the former, indeed may even be a site of resistance to it. 

(2005: 49) 

The impersonation practices and lives of call center agents and Bunty and 
Babli share much with some of the cultural and discursive traits associated 
with neoliberalism (a valorization of entrepreneurial energy based on risk¬ 
taking, an individualist ethos, and an emphasis that individuals must own 
and take responsibility for following their ambitions). Bunty aur Babli sug¬ 
gests that it is not just acceptable to lie, engage in fraud, disobey and defy 
one’s parents, and flaunt conventional modes of behavior, but that it is neces¬ 
sary to do so in order to succeed in one’s ambitions. “Older” conceptions of 
duty and service thus exist in tense articulation with the imperative to venture 
out and take responsibility and ownership of their ambitions to makeTt big. 
Let us recall, once again, the opening scenes of Bunty aur Babli that juxta¬ 
poses two different Indias: the India in which individuals may strive to fulfill 
their dreams and the “other” India in which individuals could “dream only 
of those things within your reach.” The film’s representation of these two, 
apparently oppositional worlds, the India of collective welfare vis-a-vis the 
India of self-driven and self-created opportunities for success, is critically 
significant in how it materializes tensions between more conventional and 
neoliberal notions of national and individual progress and success respect¬ 
ively. In Bunty aur Babli , as much as in the lives of many call center agents, the 
neoliberal ethic of entrepreneurship as self-care sits uneasily alongside other 
moral imperatives prescribed by discourses of gender, sexuality, family and 
nation - and at some level, is held in check by them. 

Wendy Brown points to a reading of neoliberalism in terms of an extension 
of Weber’s conception of rationalization and disenchantment: 

The extension of market rationality to every sphere, and especially the 
reductiorrof moral and political judgement to a cost/benefit calculus, 
would represent precisely the evisceration of substantive values by instru¬ 
mental rationality that Weber predicted as the future of a disenchanted 
world. Thinking and judging are reduced to instrumental calculation 
in this “polar night of icy darkness” - there is no morality, no faith, no 
heroism, indeed no meaning outside the market. 

(2005:45) 7 

I’d like to argue, however, that this is not what is happening in the world of call 
center agents or indeed in Bunty aur Babli. Theirs is not a disenchanted world 
but is, in fact, a world that has its own sources of enchantment - the enchant¬ 
ments provided by transnational media that enable young lower middle-class 
men and women who live in small towns the means to imagine life in other 
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places. This is a world shaped by the enchantments of fantasy and imperson¬ 
ation. However short-lived they might ultimately be, like the impersonation 

practices they engender, these fantasies shape the subjectivities of call center 

agents (and Bunty and Babli) and give their lives meaning. 

Notes 

1 I would like to express my sincere gratitude to my friends in New Delhi who intro¬ 
duced me to the world of call centers, to Akhil Gupta for his collaboration in this 
project, and to my brilliant and hard-working research assistants Ulka Anjaria 
(Stanford University) and Preeti Sharma (UCLA) without whom I would never 
have been able to write this paper. Most of all, I am grateful to the call center 
owners, trainers, managers, and agents who generously shared their experiences 
with us. 

2 The positionalities of call center agents are a lot more heterogeneous and complex 
than is often represented in media accounts. One set of representations portrays 
them as harbingers of the new age of digitalized capitalism, and as young men and 
women who are empowered not just economically due to their relatively fat salaries 
but also socially - as leading a social revolution because of the kind of work that 
they do. By working in the information technology or IT sector, these media 
accounts claim, they are leading India into the digital age and enabling the nation to 
establish itself on the world economic stage. Even more problematically, these rep¬ 
resentations also dwell on how, after years of segregation, young men and women 
now' work together, thus replacing one set of stereotypes (of rigid gender segrega¬ 
tion in Indian workplaces, thereby ignoring the fact that there have long been 
contexts in which men and women have worked side-by-side!) with another (in 
which IT, and more generally, globalized capital has led to a breaking down of 
gender barriers). Another, diametrically opposite set of images represents them as 
techno-coolies or cyber-coolies, as slaves to the machinations of multinational cap¬ 
ital and greedy Indian entrepreneurs. 

3 Here I draw upon but also diverge from analyses of class mobility in Fernandes 
2000 and Jeffery el ai 2004. 

4 See Sharma and Gupta 2006:1-5 for an analysis of the relationship between infor¬ 
mation technology, outsourcing, and the post-liberalization state in India. 

5 It must be noted, however, that media are centrally implicated in all forms of 
impersonation. For instance, as several film theorists point out, impersonation is 
crucial to processes of spectatorship. Chakravarty, for instance, has analyzed how 
disguise, masquerade, and impersonation are the visual means that constitute spec¬ 
tatorship; furthermore, impersonation is an important modality for imagining 
alternative worlds created through film. 

6 For more on the social bases of fantasv, see Allison 2000, Laplanche and Pontalis 
1974, and Zizek 1989. 

7 Brown critiques this reading of neoliberalism because she believes that, like Marx’s 
theory of capital, Weber’s theory of rationalization does not 

bring into view the historical-institutional rupture it signifies, the form of 
governmentality it replaces and the form it inaugurates, and hence the 
modalities of resistance it renders outmoded and those that must be developed 
if it must be effectively challenged. 


(2005:45) 
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